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Introduction 





The Nativity church in Bethlehem, one of the oldest and most 
eminent monuments of the Holy Land, stands out not only for 
its memorial and cultic importance in Christian tradition, which 
locates there the site of the Incarnated Son of God's birth and first 
days of life, but also for the excellent quality of its architecture and 
decoration. The sumptuousness of the building erected above the 
hallowed cave where Christ was first incarnate was often regarded 
as a distinctive mark, and in some way even a miraculous sign of 
God's special grace, by the many pilgrims who visited the holy place 
in the course of sixteen centuries. At least from the post-Crusader 
period, it has been evident to all travelers to Palestine that the Na- 
tivity church had something special: unlike other /oca sancta, which 
had lost their original beauty, it still preserved its lavish, shining 
ornaments and could therefore be viewed as properly glorifying the 
sacred event that was known to have taken place in that very spot. 

Still nowadays, visitors from all the countries of the world cross 
the western courtyard FiG.1 , enter the church through the “Door 
of Humility” which obliges them to bend down to access the vesti- 
bule | FIG. 2|, go through the wooden Armenian door r1G.64 , pass 
through the central nave with its elegant colonnades and remnants 
of murals and mosaics | FIG. 5 , before thronging in the south tran- 


sept to access the Nativity cave FIG. 4 . The experience of the latter 





FIG. 5. is what most modern visitors, like their medieval and mod- 
ern predecessors, actually long for: they are eager to kneel before and 
kiss the site of Jesus’ birth, which is associated with a hole located 
below the altar table on the marble pavement of the eastern, apse- 
like niche Frc. 6 . Shortly thereafter, they pay homage to the man- 
ger, which can be seen in the nearby, slightly lower southern grotto 
FIGS 7—8 . Everything here looks tiny, small, and dark: visitors are 
encouraged mentally to contrast the humbleness of the site chosen 
by the Son of God as His birthplace with the splendor of the up- 
per church, where the Christian community gathers to perform the 
liturgy and renew its ties with God. The semantic tension between 
the material /ocus sanctus and the sacred, or congregational, space 
constructed above it and working as a sort of monumental frame to 
the memorial spots of Christ's birth is at the core of this book: em- 


phasis will be laid on the different visual and spatial strategies that 


helped to orientate and shape the pilgrim’s mental approach to the 
holy site and enhance the perception of it as especially worship-wor- 
thy. Questions will be posed as to whether, and to what extent, the 
sense of beauty elicited by the basilicas luxury ornaments could ef- 
ficaciously interact with the experience of the site-bound sanctity 
associated with the underground cave. 

This is indeed the proper time to investigate such issues. The 
Basilica has suffered from a long period of neglect, when it was 
frequently hostage to the paralyzing set of regulations, known as 
status quo, which define the respective rights of the Greek Orthodox, 
the Armenians, and the Latins of the Franciscan Custody of the 
Holy Land in the final form established in Sultan Abdülmecid r's 
firman from 1852 and later confirmed by the Treaties of Paris 
(1856), Berlin (1878), and Versailles (1919). Given that for many 
centuries the official permission to make repairs to the building 
was regarded by each of the communities as a way to assert their 
praedominium, or hegemonic role in the holy site, the compromise 
found in the nineteenth century fixed the duties and properties of 
the three groups in a very precise way.! Extremely meticulous proce- 
dures were established even for ordinary maintenance and cleaning 
of each single portion of the building. Here below is an instructive 
example concerning the Armenian transept, as described by the for- 
mer Ottoman official Abdullah Effendi Kardus at the request of the 
British Mandatory Government in 1929: 


The procedure for the cleaning of this part of the Church is 
very complicated. The roof beams and walls down to, but not 
including, the cornice, and to a similar level in places where the 
cornice does not exist, are all to be cleaned by the Orthodox. 


Where on the west wall of the North Transept a thinner wall is 


| See especially Cohen 2011, with previous literature. 


built on, the Orthodox sweep the sloping part. For the purpose 
of cleaning, the Orthodox place steps on the floor of the Arme- 
nian Chapel, but do not lean a ladder against the wall. The cor- 
nice and walls below the level of the cornice, are cleaned by the 
Armenians. The three windows in the Armenian Chapel under 
the level of the cornice are cleaned with their window recesses 
by the Government. The northern face of the Grotto is cleaned 
by the Government. 'Ihe pictures in the northern face of the 
Grotto are to be removed, the eastern one by the Orthodox, 
and the western one by the Armenians, and to be rehung by 
them. The pillar west of the Grotto entrance is cleaned on the 
south-west, south-east and north-west sides by the Orthodox, 


and on the north-east side by the Government [...].^ 


It is not difficult to understand that both maintenance and the 


making of major restorations could arouse difficulties in such a con- 


text. The status quo implied that nothing could start without a unan- 


imous agreement of the three groups, which was made hard, if not 
impossible, by mutual suspicions and rivalries. The situation was 
further complicated by the ordinance issued in 1920 by the British 
Mandate for Palestine that set up a new Department of Antiquities. 
Whereas the latter had the duty to approve all repairs to historical 
buildings, it was in no position to provide any financial assistance 
and the religious communities were given sole responsibility for the 
conservation of the holy sites. Problems arose periodically, as e.g. 
in 1926, when the Latins and Armenians attempted to share the 
costs for some urgent repairs to the roof, but were prevented by the 
Greeks, who exercised in this way their rights of proprietorship on 
the upper parts of the building, as established by the status quo? 
The outcome of this situation was that the Basilica was frozen 
in the shape received after the last significant restoration, dating 
back to 1842, and very little was done to counter the structural 
problems of the roof — already mentioned as early as the fifteenth 


century* — and the deterioration of mosaics and column paintings, 
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with the only exception of Gustav Kühnels cleaning campaign in 
the early 1980s? This had also significant repercussions on scholar- 
ship: the debate about such crucial issues as the chronology of the 
different building phases or the dating and meaning of the mosa- 
ic decoration was hampered by the 4e facto impossibility of per- 
forming technical investigations of any kind in the church interior. 
Some archaeological soundings were possible only in 1934, when 
the Department of Antiquities of the British Mandatory Govern- 


ment appointed the architect William Harvey to make a survey 


Cust 1929, p. 56. 

Ibidem, pp. 39—40; Cohen 201 I. 

Bacci 2015, p. 44 

Kühnel 1984; Kühnel 1987; Keshman 2013. 
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of the building and determine the structural repairs necessary to 
prevent some important parts from collapsing. Such interventions 
were never undertaken, yet the archaeological analyses provided 
some new grounds for the interpretation of the architectural history 
of the church; these have long been debated and still provide the 
most important source of information about the earliest building 
erected in Constantines times. Unfortunately, the soundings made 
by the British were incomplete: they began in April 1934, con- 
cerned only some parts of the nave, the north transept and part of 
the choir and were quickly carried out in order to have the church 
floor repaved in time for the celebrations of Christmastime.^ 

Our partial knowledge, which is largely due to this complicat- 
ed situation, is reflected by the lack of systematic studies on this 
building, despite the centuries-old perception of it as a monumen- 
tal frame to an outstandingly important holy site, and its privileged 
status as the only Palestinian church from the Early Christian and 
Byzantine period to have escaped major destructions in the course 
of its long history. Surprisingly enough, the last comprehensive 
book on Bethlehem in English dates from 1910 and the last one 
in French from 1914, hence prior to the 1934 excavations./ In 
German, the only title available is Edmund Weigand’s Ph.D. dis- 
sertation on the alleged Constantinian architecture of the building, 
published in 1911.8 Later on, the scientific engagement of the ar- 
chaeological school associated with the Franciscan Custody of the 
Holy Land gave birth, in 1952, to Bellarmino Bagatti's Gli antichi 
edifici sacri di Betlemme, which is still an indispensable reference 
work for any study of the Basilica: yet in this case the approach was 
basically archaeological, even if it provided an exceptionally rich 
documentation which proves useful also for historians and art his- 
torians.”? Other publications in book-form included guides meant 
for cultivated visitors, some of which stood out for their extremely 


accurate and informative texts.!° 


IO 


For the rest, research was focused on specific aspects of Bethle- 
hem history and the outcomes of such studies were published as 
articles in scientific periodicals and multi-authored books, as well 
as chapters or paragraphs of monographic works written in differ- 
ent languages, including English, French, German, Italian, Greek, 
Spanish, Polish, and Russian. Literature is very abundant, yet also 
much scattered: the site was investigated from the viewpoint of 
New Testament and Biblical studies (it can be said that the first 
modern study was provided in the seventeenth century by a the- 
ologian such as Francesco Quaresmi),'' history and art history of 
Farly Christianity, the Crusader period and modern times, Arme- 
nian studies, Byzantine studies, medieval Western studies, build- 
ing engineering and restoration theory, archaeology, architectural 
history and historical topography." 

One of the basic problems with this wide range of studies is 
that they often did not interact with each other. This was due 
not only to the academic divisions which often obstruct any di- 
alogue among the disciplines, but also to the linguistic barriers 
which prevented some scholars from getting access to part of the 
available bibliography: it is regrettable, for example, that some 
important historical arguments were taken into account only in 
German literature and almost entirely neglected in the work of 
non-German researchers. ‘The investigation of written sourc- 
es is also problematic in many respects: most unusually for me- 
dieval monuments, scholars can avail themselves, in their study 
Harvey 1935. Cf. also Themelis 1934; Vincent 1935. 

Weir Schultz 1910; Vincent/Abel 1914. 


Weigand 191 1. 
Bagatti 1952. On Bagatti’s outstanding work as archaeologist cf. Piccirillo 2002a, pp. 140—176, 
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sp. pp. 154—157 on his work at Bethlehem; cf. also his bibliography: Ibidem, pp. |77—194. 
10 Hamilton 1947; Petrozzi 1985; Rapp 2015; Compri/Bolognesi/Orlandi 201 6. 
I| Quaresmi 1639. 
I2. See the bibliography at the end of this book. 
13 As remarked by Weiland 1998, p. 819. 
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of Bethlehem, of an extremely large number of texts dating from 
the very beginnings (including pre-Constantinian times) up to the 
present day. The most important information is provided by the 
numberless travelogues by pilgrims from across Europe and the 
Mediterranean world who visited the Nativity cave in the course 
of many centuries: yet, whereas the earliest sources from the Farly 
Christian period until the thirteenth century were properly pub- 
lished and frequently reproduced, we still often rely on non-phil- 
ological, old-fashioned editions and even manuscripts when we 
have to deal with post-medieval materials.'* 

This book does not pretend to provide any new comprehen- 
sive analysis of all aspects of the history and materiality of the 
Nativity church. I am proposing here to look at this monument 
from a specific viewpoint, which combines the traditional art 
historical analyses of architecture and monumental decorations 
with a specific focus on the cultic agency of the holy site, the 
latters involvement in pilgrimage and devotional practices and 
its shifting visual and spatial interaction with the upper church. 
In other words, it provides a general survey of previous research 
and a reassessment of its two-thousand-years history, with a focus 
on Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages, whereas, for the sake of 
brevity, the post-Crusader period is treated in a more sketchy way. 
Furthermore, this text specifically analyses the ways in which the 
exuberant furnishings and décors of the Basilica helped to frame 
and orientate the perception of the site-specific holiness located in 
the underground cave. 

In this sense, this work is intended for both scholars and any- 
body interested in the history of pilgrimage, the Palestinian /oca 
sancta, and Early Christian, Byzantine and medieval arts. Further- 
more, I hope that my work may promote knowledge of this long 
neglected monument and hence, if only indirectly, contribute to 


the rebirth of the Nativity church. It must be stressed that today 


IZ 


the Basilica is gradually coming back to life thanks to a new, ongo- 
ing conservation project, which has finally overcome the long-last- 
ing stalemate of the status quo. First of all, relations among the 
three communities have much improved and have been enhanced 
by ecumenical dialogue. Secondly, the Palestinian government ac- 
tively engaged in promoting a mutual agreement and undertook 
a coordinating role in 2009 by setting up a specific Presidential 
Committee for the restoration of the Nativity church. 

A consortium team of experts, including engineers, architects, 
restorers, experts in the material analysis of architectural structure 
and building materials, archaeologists, and the present author as 
art historical consultant, was appointed in 2010 to make a new, 
thorough survey of the building with the purpose of assessing the 
most urgent repairs to be done and working out a comprehensive 
restoration project. The latter started in September 2013 and is 
still ongoing: it first concerned the roof, windows, narthex, and 
doors, and in 2015 it was also extended to the mosaic decora- 


tion.P Meanwhile, following the admission of Palestine as full 


14 Useful collections of sources are provided, for the Early Christian, Byzantine and Crusader 
periods, by Migne 1856—1866, CXXXIII, cols 927—1013;Tobler 1874; Tobler/Molinier 1877—1885; 
Koikilides/Fokydides 1912; Baldi 1955; Geyer et al. 1965; De Sandoli 1978—1984; Huygens 1994. 
Throughout this book, | made exclusive use of the original texts, with only a few exceptions. 
The reader should be advised, anyway, that collections of translated texts in English are also 
available, even if they are not always reliable: Wilkinson 1977; Wilkinson 1988; Pringle 2012. 
Also problematic is Khitrowo's collection of Russian pilgrims' travelogues in French translation 
(Khitrowo 1889). For the post-Crusader period, there is a collection of Greek proskynetaria 
published by Kadas 1986 and some other of German and Italian travelogues (Feyerabend 
1584; Rohricht/Meisner 1880; Schmid 1957; Lanza/ Troncarelli 1990; Herz/Huschenbett/ 
Sczesny 1998). For the rest, | availed myself of materials collected in the wider frame of the re- 
search project Von Venedig zum Heiligen Land. Ausstattung und Wahrnehmung von Pilgerorten an der 
Mittelmeerküste (1300—1550), coordinated by myself at Fribourg University with the financial 
support of the Swiss National Fund. Lists of modern pilgrims' travelogues to the Holy Land are 
provided by Rohricht 1890; Schur 1980; Ganz-Blatter 1990; Kulzer 1994; Gómez-Géraud 1999; 
Paravicini 1999—200 I; Vingopoulou 2004; Noonan 2007. 

I5 See the documentation at the official website of the Presidential Committee for the resto- 
ration of the Nativity church [http://www.nativityrestoration.ps/, retrieved on 31 July 2016]. 

A detailed report on the restoration works is going to be published in a monographic work 
edited by Claudio Alessandri. 
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3, View of the interior looking east, Nativity church, Bethlehem 


member of UNEsco in 2011, the Bethlehem complex was added 
to the World Heritage List in June 2012.!^ Finally, the positive 
experience in the case of the basilica became a source of inspira- 
tion for similar initiatives in other Holy Land sites: most notably, 
a similar agreement was recently found for the aedicule of Christ's 
tomb in the Jerusalem Holy Sepulchre." 

In the near future, the outcomes of this restoration campaign 
will enormously contribute to our better understanding of the 
Nativity church and its history. Art historians have much to learn 
from restoration works and, on the other hand, much can come 
out of a fruitful intellectual exchange among restorers, architects, 
engineers, and art historians, like that which takes place daily on 
the scaffoldings of the basilica. It is not my aim here to give an ac- 
count of the recent new discoveries in the basilica: an accurate re- 
port on the works, their achievements and methodology will soon 


be provided by a forthcoming monograph. The present book is 


14 





4 Pilgrims at the south entrance to the Nativity cave, Nativity church, Bethlehem 


rather to be understood as the outcome of my personal fascination 
for this outstanding monument which started in 2009, during a 
visit in the company of Prof. Gustav Kühnel, and was enhanced 
in the following year by my somewhat unexpected involvement in 
the conservation project. Even if it is primarily meant for every- 
body interested in the history of the Nativity church and the artis- 
tic, spatial, and figurative strategies used in the course of time to 
materialize its sanctity, this text should also be intended as a per- 
sonal contribution to the ongoing rediscovery of the building and 
as a fieldwork tool which may be of some assistance for the many 
questions that will be aroused by the team's day-to-day physical 


contact with the building and its exceptional decoration. 


l6 See the documentation at the UNESCO website [http://whc.unesco.org/en/list/ |433/documents/, 
and especially Birthplace of Jesus 2011, both retrieved on 31 July 2016]. 
I7  Beaulieu/Friedman 2016. 
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Chapter I 


The Beginnings and the First Mise-en-Scéne 
2nd—6th Centuries 


EXPERIENCING THE HOLY IN A CAVE 


In Bethlehem there is a church on the site where Christ 
was born, known as Saint Mary: it is so beautiful, that I never 
saw another one so nice, so lavishly decorated, so magnificent 
in its columns and rich in paintings as this one in Bethlehem, 
which is taken as worthy of worship everywhere in the world. 
It would be extremely time-consuming to relate seriously and 
in detail the size, width, length of this church, famous world- 
wide, the sequence of its many wonderful marble columns, 
the great number, order and distinctiveness of its paintings, 
its amazing pavement made out of marble incrustations, its 
lead-covered roof. But let us leave aside such worldly aspects 
and let us speak only of the spiritual things which are in that 


outmost holy church. 


With such words the Italian fourteenth-century pilgrim Anto- 


nio de Reboldi, a member of the Dominican order, declared his 


astonishment at the unparalleled beauty of the Bethlehem church, 


perhaps more efficaciously than any visitor before or since: the old 


building was really worth praising, because of its many luxurious 


Antonio de' Reboldi (1326), ed. Rohricht 1890, p. 160. 
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5 | The spot of Christ's birthplace within the eastern niche 
of the Nativity cave, Nativity church, Bethlehem 


ornaments, which made it so different from most of the Pales- 
tinian loca sancta, which, in Antonios times, were frequently in 
a ruinous or unappealing state. And nevertheless, to the disap- 
pointment of modern art historians, he refused to give more de- 
tail: the magnificent church space and its lavish ornaments were 
to be regarded as temporalia, secular things bearing witness to hu- 
man engagement in glorifying God, and so, though outstandingly 
sumptuous, they should not be given excessive emphasis lest read- 
ers misunderstand the upper basilica as the real goal of pilgrimage. 

What really mattered was the experience of the site-specific 
sanctity which was located not in the church, but in the hollow 
and tiny underground cave which was identified as the very site 
of Christ's birth, the first manifestation of the Incarnated Son of 
God's passage on earth, as recorded in the Gospels of Matthew 
(2, 1-11) and Luke (1, 21). In Antonios times as in ours, pilgrims 
thronged into the church before being allowed to enter the grotto 


through a small flight of steps: once inside, they recognized their 


22 





6 | The Nativity cave looking east, Nativity church, Bethlehem 


primary object of worship in a hole on the marble-reveted ground 
of a tiny niche on the eastern wall, which was identified as the very 
spot where Jesus had come to life and where his body had first 
touched the ground Fics 5—6 . Later on, they turned their eyes to 
another cultic focus of no less importance, the site of the manger 
located in the slightly lower south cave Fics 7-8 . 

Even today, pilgrims to the Holy Land quickly become accus- 
tomed to devotional practices that are probably otherwise alien to 
most of them: they bow and kiss portions of marble floors and put 
their heads and hands into holes in the ground because their Pal- 
estinian cult-objects, unlike the relics or miraculous images that 
are usually venerated in the Christian shrines of other parts of the 
world, are literally grafted onto the soil. They can be considered as 
slight or even dot-like portions of earthly surface that came to be 
regarded as especially worthy of worship on account of their me- 
morial associations with some Gospel events: in this respect, they 


have often been hinted at as exemplary cases of “memorial sites” 
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8 The spot of the Holy Manger, Nativity church, Bethlehem 


or mnemotopoi.^ Pilgrims visiting the Bethlehem cave were and 
still are encouraged to remember and mentally evoke the story of 
Jesus’ birth: through the centuries, visitors have often made use of 
specific meditation techniques which enabled them to efficacious- 
ly visualize the Christmas story. One such technique was especially 
widespread in the West during the Late Middle Ages and came to 
be known as "locative memory" (memoria locale), a pious exercise 
of imagination the basic aim of which was to figure out the scenes 
in their authentic spatial setting.’ 

Glancing at a holy site enabled viewers to be reminded of the 
sacred event that took place in that very spot and to reenact it 
in their personal experience: probably the most eagerly desired 
outcome of a visit to the Bethlehem cave was, for most believers, 
to more or less consciously feel the sensation of being physically 
present in the very moment of Christ's descent into the world, and 
to become an eye-witness to his Incarnation. This feeling, which 
implied the overcoming of the temporal divide vis-à-vis sacred 
history, lay at the core of the pilgrims’ experience of the Pales- 
tinian loca sancta from early times, even if it assumed different 
inflections depending on each individuals mindset, the cultural 
and confessional background of each visitor, and the multifarious 
developments undergone by devotional customs and sensibilities 
in the course of time. Nonetheless, there are probably also other 
factors that have to be taken into account. It can be guessed, for 
example, if and to what extent kissing or touching the ground can 
be regarded as only instrumental to the mental evocation of the 
Nativity story. Such acts indicate a more direct and body-driven 
religious behavior: more or less consciously, they aim at appro- 


priating some site-specific qualities of the holy place, which are 


2 On this and associated notions, cf. Halbwachs 1941 [2008]; Assman 1992; Assman 1999, 
pp. 298-342. 
3 . Bacci 2014a. 
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deemed to be advantageous on either spiritual or even material 
grounds. In some way the site is perceived not just as the empty 
setting of a crucial event of sacred history; rather it retains at least 
some of the divine energy that was manifested at the very moment 
when the ground was first touched by the newborn Jesus’ body 
and the cave was filled with God's cloud of glory (as recorded 
in the probably mid-second century Protoevangelium of James).* 
The principle that portions of earthly surface hallowed by contact 
with the Incarnated Christ may be viewed as surrogates for his 
bodily presence lingered in Christian thought for many centuries 
and eventually invested the /oca sancta with a sort of immanent 
supernatural agency, notwithstanding the formal opposition of 
many ecclesiastical authors, who, in accordance with Saint Paul’s 
doctrine, denied the possibility of attributing to God a terrestrial 
abode and of circumscribing divine omnipotence within portions 


of ground and material objects.’ 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS BIRTHPLACE 


A comprehensive history of the shifting perceptions of the 


site-specific sanctity attributed to the Palestinian holy places has 


still to be written. Scholars hotly debate whether Christian pil- 
grimage sites first emerged before or after Constantine, if they pre- 


ceded or followed the practice of erecting shrines around the buri- 


al sites of martyrs and other holy people, and on what grounds 
some places came to be viewed as extraordinarily worthy of public 
and individual worship. In many respects, Bethlehem lies at the 


core of this debate, given that a number of early sources prevent us 


from thoroughly dismissing the possibility that the cultic phenom- 


enon associated with it may date back already to the second cen- 


tury CE.’ In that period, between 155 and 161 Ap, Justin Martyr 


wrote down his Dialogue with Tryphon the Jew, which, according 
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to some authors, may have been conceived before the rebellion of 
Bar Kochba in 133-135 and the expulsion of Jews from the whole 
area of Jerusalem (Hadrian’s Aelia Capitolina). To corroborate his 
argument about the authenticity of Jesus’ role as the Messiah an- 
nounced by the Scriptures, Justin laid emphasis on his birth in 
Bethlehem of Judaea, the place where David was anointed King 
of Israel by the hands of the Prophet Samuel (1 Sam 16, 1-18), 
and stated that, when Joseph could not find any free lodging in 
the village, he and Mary moved to a nearby cave, where the Child 
was born.’ 

This is the very first mention of a grotto that has come down 
to us. [he Gospel narratives are notoriously sparse in topographic 
details. They insist that Jesus was not born in Nazareth and that 
the Holy Family made a long journey to the small village of Ju- 
daea, which was praised in the Old Testament prophecies as the 
future birthplace of the Messiah (Micah 5, 2: “But you, Bethlehem 
Ephrathah, though you are small among the clans of Judah, out 


4 Protoevangelium of James, (19, 2), ed.Amann 1910, p. 252. 
See especially Bitton-Ashkelony 2005, pp. 48—62. 
Among the most relevant studies from different perspectives, cf. Turner 1979; Hunt 1982, 
pp. 83-106; Maraval 2011 [1985]; Smith 1987, pp. 78—83; MacCormack 1990; Markus 1990, 
pp. 139—156;Walker 1990; Wilken 1992; Taylor 1993; Markus 1994; Bitton-Ashkelony 2005; 
Sotinel 2005;Yasin 2009; Canetti 2012, pp. 51—1 13. The discussion is sometimes hampered 
by the use of a rather ambiguous terminology. Throughout this book, | make use of the 
term "holy site", hinting at a site-specific and immediate form of experiencing the divine, as 
distinguished from "sacred space", interpreted as synonym for a congregational context, where 
the divine sphere is evoked and mediated by means of some human, i.e. ritual activity: cf. Bacci 
201 4b, with more extensive bibliography. Eusebius of Caesarea is the first Christian author 
to introduce the notion of “holy site" (rórtoG GYLOC) as distinguished from sacred space: cf. 
Maraval 2002, p. 67. The different ways in which the divine sphere is associated with material 
objects is a big issue in the present-day scholarly debate within and across several disciplines, 
including anthropology, history of religions, and art history: cf. in particular, for the theoretic 
frame applied to medieval studies, Bynum 201 I, who does not really comment, however, on the 
materiality of holy sites and their controversial relationship with ritual spaces. 

7 Fora discussion of early sources on the Nativity site, cf. especially Vincent/Abel 1914, pp. 1—18; 
Klameth 1923, |, pp. 38-87; Bagatti 1952, pp. 114—117; Kopp 1959, pp. 10—55; Kroll 1978, 
pp. 41—66; Keel/Küchler 1982, pp. 594—650; Cazelles 1989; Chrupcata 2009, pp. 33-51, 105—120, 
133—149; Kubis 2011—2013. 

8 Justin Martyr, Dialague with Tryphon, LXXVIII, 5—6, ed. Bobichon 2003, |, pp. 398—400. 
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of you will come for me one who will be ruler over Israel, whose 
origins are from of old, from ancient times"). The reason for this 
displacement was, according to Luke (2, 1-5), a Roman census 
that obliged all residents to register in their ancestral town: Jo- 
seph, as a member of the house of David, was therefore forced to 
move to the King of Israel's place of origin. Emphasis on Christ's 
birth in Bethlehem provided readers with a manifest answer to the 
doubts expressed by some of Jesus' Jerusalemite listeners: "How 
can the Messiah come from Galilee? Does not Scripture say that 
the Messiah will come from David's descendants and from Beth- 
lehem, the town where David lived?" (John 7, 41—42). Given that 
all ancient authors were perfectly aware of this connection, there 
is no need to assume that early Christians may have located Jesus 
birthplace in the homonymous Bethlehem of Galilee, as proposed 
by the Israeli archaeologist Aviram Oshri.’ 

More problematic is defining the specific location of Jesus’ birth 
within Bethlehem of Judaea. Whereas Matthew (2, 11) speaks of a 
"house" in which the Holy Family lodged, Luke (2, 7) indicates that, 
when Jesus was born, Mary "wrapped him in cloths and placed him 
in a manger, because there was no guest room available for them". 
The passage indicated in this way that the Lord had come to life 
in a stable, given that the Greek word for manger (þátvn) was 
often used as a synecdoche for a corral. This association was later en- 
hanced by those apocryphal texts which, starting from the seventh 
or eighth century Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, explicitly mentioned 
the presence of an ox and a donkey, bearing witness, as already sug- 
gested in a number of earlier sources, to the messianic prophecies 
of Isaiah (1, 3: "Ihe ox knows its master, the donkey its owner's 
manger”) and Habakkuk (3, 2 Sept.: “you will manifest yourself be- 
tween two animals").'? That a stable may have been located in a cave 
is hardly surprising, given that this practice has been commonplace 


in Palestine for many centuries and is so today,'! and it is normally 
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assumed that Justin Martyr, a native of Neapolis (present-day 
Nablus), may have been well acquainted with such usages. On the 
other hand, the mention of the cave by the anonymous author of 
the Protoevangelium of James, who reveals a rather impressive igno- 
rance of both Palestinian geography and Jewish customs, indicates 
that he must have picked up traditions then already widespread. 
Does this imply that, at this early stage, a cult-phenomenon 
associated with a cave in or near the village of Bethlehem was 
already flourishing? Scholars are basically divided in two parties, 
who debate whether the material site worked as a source of inspi- 
ration for the speculations of theologians or, on the contrary, if 
textual emphasis on the grotto finally led to the shaping of a site 
worshipped as the Nativity cave. Admittedly, the setting of the 
scene in a cave provided apologists of the Christian faith with an 
efficacious rhetorical argument: they were enabled to stress that 
the Son of God had chosen to manifest himself in a dark, restrict- 
ed, and dirty place which could easily be contrasted to the basic 
divine attributes of extreme brightness, immensity, and uncircum- 
scribability, and could therefore be taken as a powerful symbol of 
matter, decay, and sin." Yet the cave could also be invested with 
a definitely positive meaning: Justin interpreted it as yet anoth- 
er hint at the fulfilment of an Old Testament prophecy, that of 
Isaiah (33, 16) according to the Greek Septuagint version (“This 
one will live in the high cave of strong rock; bread will be given to 
him, and his water will be assured"), where the mention of bread 
could also be usefully associated with the Jewish meaning of the 
town name (beit-lehem, “house of bread”), that revealed, in Chris- 


tian exegesis, a most obvious Eucharistic association. It was also 


9  Oshri 2005; Oshri 2008. 

10 Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew (14, |), ed. Tischendorf 1876, p. 80. Cf. Chrupcala 2009, p. 133—142. 
I|  Dalman 1939, pp. 276—287. 

I2. Jerome, Epistulae, 46:11, ed. Hilberg 1996, |, p. 341. 
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sometimes assumed that the setting within a cave may have been 
reminiscent of the underground births attributed to some Pagan 
gods (especially Zeus) and the use of similar locations in Mithraic 
rituals,” but the similarities are probably to be traced back to the 
maternal symbolism attributed to grottoes in different religious 
traditions and largely exploited in Christian literature, where the 
cave often stands for the blessed womb of the Virgin Mother." 
Most importantly, the underground location of the Son of God's 
first theophany on earth enabled Christian theologians to exploit 
the old literary £opos of the tiny and dark cave as a metaphor of 
human ignorance of divine mysteries, in order to underscore that, 
with Christ's Incarnation, the darkness of sin had been dispersed 
and mankind's humble dwelling place had been illuminated by 
the Sun of Glory.” 

On the other hand, other scholars supposed that Justin ru- 
minated on an already existing cave and made efforts to invest it 
with allegorical and moral meanings. This hypothesis admits the 
possibility that the memory of Christ's true birthplace may have 
been almost uninterruptedly cultivated by local Jewish-Christian 
eroups.'® Lack of further evidence prevents resolution of this co- 
nundrum: nonetheless, the testimony of the church father Ori- 
gen, writing around 247, states clearly enough that by his time a 
cult-phenomenon centered around a grotto was well rooted and 
known in Bethlehem. In his refutation of the pagan philosopher 
Celsus’ allegations against Christianity, Origen, who lived in those 
years in Caesarea Maritima and had presumably a good knowledge 
of Palestinian holy sites, laid emphasis on the importance of the 
Nativity cave as material witness to the identity of Jesus as the 


Messiah announced by the Old Testament prophets: 


If anyone wishes to have further proof to be convinced that 
Jesus was born in Bethlehem besides the prophecy of Micah 
and the story recorded in the Gospels by Jesus disciples, it can 
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be remarked that, in accordance with the story in the Gospel 
about his birth, a cave is shown in Bethlehem where he was 
born and the manger in the cave where he was wrapped in 
swaddling clothes. What is demonstrated there, namely that 
the Jesus who is worshipped and admired by Christians was 
born right in that cave, is well known in those parts even 


among people alien to the faith." 


Origen’s passage seems to state in rather unequivocal terms 
that, in the third century, a form of memorialization of the Nativ- 
ity event was already developed and connected with a material site 
that was offered for the inspection of pious believers. This implies 
that the cave was associated with some forms of cultic practice, or 
with pilgrimage at its embryonic stage. The hint at the presence of 
a manger suggests that worship was developed enough to provide 
the cave with a basic mise-en-scène that laid emphasis on its most 
distinctive element, the batvn mentioned in Luke’s narrative. By 
glancing at it, believers could literally follow in the steps of the 
Bethlehem shepherds, who could recognize the Lord by means of 
the visual sign announced by the angel: namely the sight of a baby 
laying in a manger (Lk 2, 8-16). 

Such a matter of fact can hardly be underestimated or neglect- 
ed and indeed it constitutes the most reliable piece of evidence 
about the possibility that the memorial sites of the Gospels may 
have already emerged in pre-Constantinian times, even if attempts 
have been made at working out some counterarguments. Oddly 


enough, a passage by Jerome, writing at the end of the fourth 


I3 See, lately, Verstegen 2015, pp. 164—165. 

14 On these aspects, see especially della Dora 2016, p. 182—185. 

I5 Testa 1963—1964. 

l6 Testa 1963—1964, pp.71—78; Mancini 1968, pp. 137—138; Bagatti 1971b, pp. 133—134; Kroll 1978, 
pp. 47—49. 

I7 Origen, Contra Celsum, 1.5 |, ed. Fiedrowicz/Barthold 201 1,1, p. 300. | am providing here a trans- 
lation where Wc, contra Chadwick 1953, pp. 47—48, is interpreted as a predicative conjunction, 
depending from TO OELKVUHEVOV, as it is in Barthold's German translation. 
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century, in which the Church Father reports that, during the rule 
of Emperor Hadrian, the Bethlehem cave had been turned into a 
site of pagan worship associated with the god Adonis/Tammusz 
and with a holy grove," is given much credit by the British histori- 
an Joan Taylor: she associates this reference with Origen’s mention 
of local non-Christians being aware of Jesus’ birthplace and with 
Cyril of Jerusalem’s description of the site as a “sylvan place”.'? She 
goes so far as to suggest that the identification of the Bethlehem 
grotto as Jesus birthplace may have been encouraged by the pagan 
inhabitants of the area, who should have located there the place 
where their own deity was born, even if there is no clear evidence 
of this: Jerome himself makes clear that worship consisted rather 
in ritual lamentations for Adonis death.”° 

This argumentation is admittedly highly conjectural. Most re- 
markably, it fails to explain why a cave associated with mysteric 
cults should have displayed a manger as its most prominent cultic 
focus. Moreover, it seems to dismiss too quickly the possibility 
that the allusion to Adonis may have been instrumental in cre- 
ating a rhetorical parallelism with the vicissitudes of the tomb of 
Christ in Jerusalem, upon which Hadrian was said to have erected 
a temple in honor of Adonis’ lover, Aphrodite.”! Whereas Origen 
writes that the site was attractive even for non-Christians, Jerome 
seems to imply that the place was thoroughly desecrated as an act 
of retaliation, which some scholars assume to be unlikely, given 
that Bethlehem had played no significant role in the rebellion of 
Bar Kochba (133—135). Rather than as an anti-Jewish measure, 
the development of a pagan tradition around the site should be 
seen, according to some interpreters, as an outcome of anti-Chris- 
tian persecutions, most likely those by Decius in 250-251.” Be 
this as it may, it is safer to assume that the grotto was a basically 
Christian cult-site that happened to be frequented and revered 


by non-Christians too. ‘The existence of trans-religious holy sites 
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in Palestine since early times is relatively well-documented: the 
most important such site being that of the oak of Mambre, which 
is known to have been a cult-object for Jews, Samaritans, Pagans, 
Christians and later on also Muslims.” 

Scholars also point out some divergences in early sources as 
to the precise location of Christ’s birth. Whereas Origen generi- 
cally hints at the cave being located in the village, Justin Martyr 
locates it in its vicinity, and this has been sometimes regarded as 
evidence of a widespread unawareness of the exact spot where Je- 
sus was born. A passage in the probably fourth-century apocryphal 
Gospel known in Latin as Joseph the Carpenter, stating that the 
Lord's birthplace was close to Rachel's Tomb, so halfway between 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem, has been quoted as further evidence of 
the existence of different traditions concerning the true site of the 
Nativity. Yet it is more probable that this latter text misinterprets 
the episode, told in the Protoevangelium of James, of Mary's rest 
after she and Joseph had passed the third milestone along the road 
to the town of David. This episode was monumentally glorified 
in the fifth century with the erection of a sumptuous octagonal 
building known as Kathisma, the “seat” of Mary.” 

Incidentally, exactly what early authors meant when hint- 
ing at Bethlehems topography in Late Antiquity can hardly be 
guessed, given that no extensive archaeological investigation of 


the village has ever been made. It must be stressed, anyway, that 


I8 Jerome, Epistolae, 58: 3, ed. Hilberg 1996, i, pp. 531—532. 

19 Cyril of Jerusalem, Catecheses, 12:20, ed. Migne 1856-1866, Xxxill, col. 685. 

20 Taylor 1993, pp. 96-112. 

2| Welten 1983. 

22 Keel/Küchler 1982, pp. 622-623. 

23 Taylor 1993, pp. 86—95; Hepper/Gibson 1994; Kofsky 1998; Fowden 2002, pp. 125—129; 
Limor 2007, pp. 221—222; Arnold 2013, pp. 42-44; Fowden 2015, pp. 181—182. 

24 Jjugie 1923, pp. 131—144; Jugie 1943; Keel/Küchler 1982, pp. 600—601; Bagatti 1983, pp. 34—37; 
Taylor 1993, p. 338; Mimouni 2011, pp. 353—354; Avner 2011, pp. 17-19; Shalev-Hurvitz 2015, 
pp. | 17—140. 
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the identification of the original cave with the present one is more 
convincing than any other hypothesis. The site is on a rocky hill 
dotted with caves on the northern slope of the southernmost edge 
of the ridge upon which Bethlehem is built. An archaeological 
survey made in the 1960s indicated that the earliest known set- 
tlement in the area dated from the Bronze Age and, unlike the 
modern village, was located on the sloping hill to the east of the 
Nativity cave.” It is disputed whether, in Jesus’ times, the built-up 
area was still in the same location or on a hill to the west of the 
present-day Manger Square, where the ground formed a depres- 
sion crossed through by the aqueduct bringing water from the 
Pools of Solomon (to the south of Bethlehem) to the Jerusalem 
Temple Mount. ‘The second hypothesis seems to be favored in 
scholarship: in both cases, the site of the grotto corresponded to 
a “liminal” location at the border between anthropized and open 
spaces, which may explain why it came to be described as both 
inside and nearby the ancient hamlet. Possibly, it also played a 
role in enhancing the aura of holiness attributed to the site and its 


perception as a threshold to the supernatural dimension. 


THE FIRST MISE-EN-SCENE OF THE 
HOLY CAVE (CA. 330 — END OF THE SIXTH CENTURY) 


There are sufficient grounds to assume that a cult-phenome- 
non associated with a cave already existed in Bethlehem before 
Emperor Constantine, at the solicitation of his mother Helena, 
decided to promote worship for the most important cult-sites in 
and close to Jerusalem by means of a sophisticated architectural 
and town planning program. Most information about this ini- 
tiative comes from the writings of Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea 
Maritima and leading figure of the Palestinian church, who most 


probably played a key-role in the shaping of the new topography 
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of Holy Land pilgrimage. The newly erected sumptuous churches, 
marking the sites associated with the most important moments of 
Christ’s passage on earth, gave shape to a new Christian landscape 
of the holy city and its outskirts, which was transformed into a 
network of holy places working as a topographic transcription of 
the Gospel narratives. Pilgrims were now invited to inspect with 
their own eyes the material traces of sacred history according to 
the chronological sequence described in the holy scriptures: they 
could celebrate the Son of God’s coming to life in Bethlehem, 
his death before the Rock of Golgotha and his resurrection in 
the Anastasis rotunda, before moving to the Mount of Olives to 
commemorate his Ascension to heaven, and visiting the cave of 
the Lord's prayer below the Eleona church.” Eusebius interpreted 
such sites as proofs of the truth of Scriptures and intentionally 
underscored that the three major events of the Gospels had tak- 
en place within grottoes, which he described as uvotucot avTEeOt 
(“mystic caves’), where the adjective “mystic” was used basically as 
synonymous with “holy”, even if it nevertheless retained its ety- 
mological meaning as “secret” or "mysterious". 

The building campaign in Bethlehem took place between 
327/328 (date of Helena’s trip to the Holy Land) and 333, when 
a Latin pilgrim, the so-called Bordeaux anonymous, reports that 
a church had by then been erected above the cave.” The official 
consecration rite, however, took place on 31 May 339.” Eusebius 


was perfectly aware that the villagers had the habit of showing 


25 Berman/Gutman 1970; Kroll 1978, p. 47. 

26 On Constantine's and Helena's building and town planning initiatives see now Angelova 2015, 
pp. 111—146, sp. pp. 144—146 on the Holy Land monuments; cf. also Verstegen 2013; 
Verstegen 2015. 

27 Walker 1990, pp. 171—198. 

28 Bordeaux anonymous, ed. Geyer et al. 1965, p. 20. 

29 Ascan be reconstructed on liturgical grounds, given that the dedication of the church was 
celebrated on May 31 and on the seventh Thursday after Easter. Cf. Garitte 1958, pp. 430—431; 
Milik 1960, p. 572. 
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the cave to visitors longing to see the place where "the Virgin 
bore and lay with the child" .?? The pious sovereigns had therefore 
most commendably engaged in providing the site with a more 
suitable and efficacious setting. They acknowledged specifically 
that the grotto was the scene of the Son of God’s first appearance 
on earth and that it bore witness to the truth of His incarnation. 
By honoring the place, they behaved not unlike ordinary people 
going on pilgrimage to glance at the memorial sites of Christ's 
life: their basic aim was to manifest their pious memory, and con- 
scious involvement, in the holy event that had taken place in those 
very spots. The wording used in the Life of Constantine is highly 
significant in this respect: Empress Helena, writes Eusebius, did 
not simply decorate a cave, she “beautified the Godbearer’s preg- 
nancy with wonderful monuments"?! That a material, geograph- 
ically determined entity may be used as a metonymical surrogate 
for a temporal category indicates that, by Helenas and Eusebius 
times, the cave had come to be regarded as a material concretiza- 
tion of the historical event of Jesus birth. The “memory” (uvńun), 
being the object of public homage, was something much more 
concrete than the modern sense of the word allows us to think. 
By will of the Empress, the dark and tiny grotto was trans- 
formed into a place glittering with light and ornaments of every 
kind. The manger, described in the Gospel as the distinctive mark 
of the holy event, worked as the most important cultic focus, so 
that the cave came to be known simply as "the holy site of the 
manger .?? Jerome, who settled in the vicinity of the holy site in 
388 and died there in 420, laid emphasis on the devotional effica- 
ciousness of the cave, and more specifically, of the crib. The sight 
of the place was described as capable of arousing a vision of the 
sacred events narrated in the Gospel of Luke. In his Epitaph of 
Paula, he records the Roman lady's ecstatic experience during her 


visit to the holy cave in the following way: 
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From there she entered the cave of the Savior and beheld 
the virgin's sacred inn and the stall where the ox knew its own- 
er and the donkey its master's crib... I heard her swear that she 
could see, with the eyes of faith, the infant wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes crying in the crib; the Magi worshipping him as 
God; the star shining down on high; the virgin mother; the 
attentive foster-father, the shepherds coming by night both 
to see the Word which had come to pass..., the slaughtered 
infants; Herod in his rage; and Joseph and Mary fleeing to 
Egypt. Shedding tears mixed with joy, she said: “Hail, Bethle- 
hem, house of bread, where the Bread that comes down from 
heaven was born... I, a wretched sinner, have been considered 
worthy both to kiss the crib in which the baby Lord cried and 
to pray in the cave in which the virgin in labor gave birth to 
the infant God. This is my place of respite because it is the 
native land of my Lord. I will dwell here because the Savior 


chose it.”*? 


The Latin father viewed the site, which was elected by the Son of 
God as his first earthly residence, as the most holy in Palestine.* Its 
merits were evident to him: the site’s materiality, and especially its 
tiny dimensions, bore clear witness to the Omnipotent’s extreme 
act of self-humiliation, that of becoming a man in an extremely 
humble and poor place, a "small hole in the ground" instead of a 
luxurious palace.? The ornaments added by Helena were certainly 
praiseworthy as manifestations of piety, yet Jerome also found they 
might divert beholders from contemplation. He lamented specif- 


ically that the precious silver revetment embellishing the manger 


30 Eusebius, Demonstratio evangelica 7.2.15, ed. Heikel 1913, p. 331; cf. also 3.2.47, Ibidem, p. 103. 

3| Eusebius of Caesarea, Vita Constantini, 3.43. |, ed. Winkelmann 1975, pp. 101—102; English transla- 
tion by Cameron and Hall 1999, pp. 137—138. 

32 Cyril of Jerusalem, Catecheses, 10.19, ed. Migne 1856-1866, Xxxill, col. 749. 

33 Jerome, Epistolae, 108:10, ed. Hilberg 1996, il, pp. 316—317. have used the English translation by 
Cain 2013, p. 55; cf. also p. 18. 

34 On the primacy of Bethlehem in Jerome's thought, cf. Limor 2001; Cain 2013, pp. 14—20. 

35 Jerome, Epistulae, 46:11, ed. Hilberg 1996, | p. 341. 
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prevented him from properly meditating on the sacred event: for 
this purpose, the original crib, made of clay, would have been 
much more suitable.?* Other visitors, by contrast, were astonished 
at seeing how efficaciously that humble place was made beautiful 
by its perpetual lighting and its silver and golden décor: even if 
sunshine could never penetrate its walls, it could rightly be de- 
scribed as a "shining grotto”, replicating the epiphany of light that, 
according to the Protoevangelium of James, had taken place there 
after Jesus birth.” Some textual hints indicate that the holy spots 
were enclosed within a grille.?? 

Prior to Constantines building campaign, the cave was just an 
element of the natural landscape that was invested with memorial 
qualities. Ihere is no evidence as to a previous phase of architec- 
tural monumentalization: some remnants of a circular structure 
found in the 1930s in the church choir were interpreted by the 
French scholar Mamert Vionnet as belonging to the temple of 
Adonis mentioned by Origen, but it is beyond doubt that they 
date rather from post-Constantinian times, as we will see below.? 
Moreover, both Origen and Cyril of Jerusalem lay emphasis on 
the location of the cave in a grove, without any mention of built 
structures. The visitors experience of Bethlehems site-specific 
sanctity was therefore significantly altered by the initiative pro- 
moted by the imperial court. First of all, the cave no longer looked 
like a natural grotto, but rather like a precious shrine shining with 
light and precious materials: the paradox of the Son of God's first 
manifestation in a humble, miserable place was visualized by the 
decoration of that place with an excess of lamps and luxury re- 
vetments. Second, access to the site had become less easy, as vis- 
itors had to go through a huge complex of buildings before they 
could approach the holy site. The /ocus sanctus, which implied a 
basically direct, immediate, and personal approach to the divine 


sphere, was most distinctively associated with, and to some extent 
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subordinated to, a wide congregational church, the elaborate 
spatial structure of which was instrumental, on the contrary, in 
laying emphasis on the mediating role of the liturgy and the 
trans-individual, collective participation of the Christian ecclesia 


in her ritual dialogue with God. 


THE CHURCH OF CONSTANTINE AND HELENA 


Our knowledge of the Constantinian structures largely relies 
on the interpretation of some illuminating, yet partial data col- 
lected during the excavations and soundings made by the British 
administration of Palestine below the church courtyard in 1932 
and inside the basilica in 1934: it can only be hoped that the 
planned continuation of the conservation works may add fur- 
ther evidence to this still unclear early phase of the architectural 
works.“ What we can infer from the results of the archaeological 
investigations is, first of all, that the ground of the rocky hill was 
evened out and made ready for an ambitious architectural under- 
taking: this also implied that the trees, such a distinctive feature 
of the place, were felled. The new buildings were meant to equal 
the magnificence of those erected in Jerusalem. Not unlike the 
Martyrium and the Eleona churches, the basilica was preceded by 


a wide atrium with covered colonnades, paved partly with a stone 


36 Jerome, Homilia de nativitate Domini, ed. Morin 1958, pp. 524—525. 

37  Pseudo-Eucherius, De situ Hierusolimae, ed. Fraipont 1965, pp. 238—239; Piacenza anonymous, 
ed. Geyer 1965, p. 143. 

38 Vincent/Abel 1914, p. 116. 

39 Vionnet 1938. 

40 Hamilton 1934; Baumstark 1934; Harvey 1935, pp. 17—30; Harvey 1936; Harvey/Harvey 1937; 
Richmond 1936; Richmond 1938; Rucker 1938-1939; Vincent 1935; Vincent 1936;Vincent 1937; 
Vincent 1948. Prior to the excavations, scholars tended to consider the present building 
as dating from Constantine's times: de Vogue 1860, pp. 46—64; Lethaby 1910; Weigand 191 I; 
Weigand 1915;Weigand 1923.The first to hypothesize two distinct, Constantinian and Justin- 
ianic, building phases were Vincent/Abel 1914, pp. 19—106. Cf. also Bacci 2015, pp. 50—54, for 
historiography on Bethlehem. 
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floor and partly with a mosaic pavement, on a location that cor- 
responds approximately to that of the present-day church court- 
yard.^' Access to the atrium was provided by a vestibule or porch, 
located on the site of the present-day Manger Square. The recent, 
still unpublished discovery ofa cistern, two rectangular rooms, and 
a fourth- or fifth-century mosaic floor with floral and geometric 
motifs below the Palestine Peace Centre to the north-west of the 
basilica may indicate that the complex included also side-annexes, 
possibly used as residential structures or hospices for pilgrims.” 
In this same period, the Church ceased to be located outside the 
village: it was enclosed within the walls erected by Constantine 
himself, and renovated by Justinian in the sixth century.” 

The church itself consisted of an almost square, five-aisled nave 
roofed with tiles.“ The eastern end of the building, which was 
accessible via a flight of steps from the central nave, was erected 
directly above the cave, with the evident aim of establishing a ver- 
tical correspondence between the holy site and the space reserved 
for the performance of the liturgy. The excavations brought to 
light remnants of a structure of which the original shape and func- 
tion have been, and to some extent are still, a matter of debate. 
From the remnants it is clear that the structure consisted of an 
octagonal building with a raised platform of a similarly octago- 
nal shape in the center. The inner octagon was likely meant as a 
support for the altar, even if no clear evidence about the latter’s 
exact location has been found: it could have been located either 
on the rear of the platform, or close to the steps leading up to it 
in the nave. Some authors went so far as to infer from this that 
the Constantinian building had originally no liturgical function,” 
but this is contradicted by a passage of Jeromes letter to the dea- 
con Sabinianus, where the manger itself is described as an altar 


and mention is made of hymns and psalmodies being sung in 


the choir.*° 
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The pavement of the raised platform was marked with a circu- 
lar wall of masonry, with an inner diameter of about 3.85 m and 
an outer circumference, in its eastern section, that corresponded 


roughly with the chord of the small apse of the Nativity in the 
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underground cave PLAN II.. A widely accepted hypothesis is 


that this may have originally been a sort of monumental oculus 
or circular opening that was pierced into the roof of the cave, in 
order to enable pilgrims to gaze down at the site of Jesus’ birth and 
the manger. The wide dimensions of this structure clashed with 
the narrowness of the staircase leading down to the site of Jesus’ 
birth and blocked up at an unknown date, which was located at 
the eastern end of the central nave below a raised structure con- 
nected with the octagon: this may indicate that the entrance was 
used only sporadically or was reserved only for some privileged 
visitors.“ Its being narrow, in any case, supports what the anon- 


ymous pilgrim from Piacenza writes about it in 570, namely that 


the stairway was "extremely narrow" .? 


If this archaeological reconstruction holds true, we can speculate 
that the new setting was intended to prevent or discourage ordi- 


nary visitors from directly accessing the holy grotto and therefore 


4| Hamilton 1934.A fragment of mosaic with a simple ornamental pattern on a white background 
was found in 1934 in the so-called guard-room to the north of the present-day narthex: it is 
assumed that it originally embellished the north-eastern corner of the open-air part of the 
atrium. Cf. Richmond 1936, p. 80 and pl. 48; Richmond 1938, p. 63; Hamilton 1947, p. 50. 

42 Birthplace of Jesus 2011, pp. 92-93. From a technical and stylistic viewpoint, this mosaic is close 
to the floor fragments discovered in the side-aisles of the basilica and in the guard-room. 

43  Bagatti 1952, pp. 231—232, 247—265; Benoit 1975; Bagatti 1983, pp. 39-41;Weill-Rochant 1997, 
pp. 10-14. 

44 Roof tiles belonging to the original building were discovered in the north transept: 
Harvey 1936, p. 31. 

45 Crowfoot 1941, p. 28; Mango 1974, pp. 42—44; Ovadiah 1970, pp. 33-34. 

46 Jerome, Epistulae, 147:5, ed. Hilberg 1996, Ill, p. 320. 

47 Harvey 1935, pp. 25—30 and pls 102—116; Richmond 1936, pp. 75—76; Richmond 1938, p. 65; 
Vincent 1936, pp. 560—565. 

48 Harvey 1935, p. 18; Hamilton 1947, p. 14; Bagatti 1952, p. 47. 

49 Piacenza anonymous, ed. Geyer 1965, p. 143: "Os vero speluncae ad ingrediendum angustum 


omnino." 


to transform their experience into a basically visual approach to the 
divine sphere materialized in the locus sanctus. The opening in the 
sanctuary platform played consequently a role similar to that at- 
tributed in martyrial churches to the so-called fenestella confessio- 
nis, a small window that enabled pilgrims to look at, but prevented 
them from touching, a saints tomb.” The presence of vertical chan- 
nels at regular intervals around the outer face of the circle suggested 
that a monumental ciborium stood above it, but it cannot be ruled 
out that they were simply meant to hold the supports for an iron 
or bronze fencing.’ It has also been assumed that, on the model 
of the Jerusalem Anastasis, an analogous, wide oculus, was located 
at the center of the vaulting of the octagon: this may imply that, 
around midday when the sun reached the zenith, the manger and 
Nativity site could be lit with sunshine.’ The vertical axis shaped by 
the light penetrating the building through its two oculi would have 
worked as metaphoric indicator of both the Son of God's descent 
from Heaven and the standing point of the star which had revealed 
Jesus’ birthplace to the wise men from the East.” 

The spatial solution worked out by Constantine architects is 
admittedly puzzling. To some extent, it seems to be reminiscent of 
the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, where a large, five-aisled basilica 
was combined with a central-planned building, the Anastasis, but 
the comparison cannot go further: the great congregational church 
of the so-called Martyrium was in fact a thoroughly independent 
building, separated from the Rotunda housing the Tomb of Christ 
by an open atrium, on one of the corners of which stood the rock 
of Golgotha. In other terms, the space reserved for ritual activities 
was kept quite distinct from the holy sites that were the object of 
the pilgrims’ worship: they stood close to one another, but their 
different functions were immediately recognizable.?* The architects 
of the Eleona church opted for a spatial solution that was in many 


respects closer to the one used in Bethlehem. The main cultic focus 
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was, as in the site of the Nativity, an underground cave, which was 
transformed into a sort of crypt located immediately below the pres- 
bytery of the five-aisled basilica. Nonetheless, no special efforts were 
made to provide the eastern end of the building, which consisted 
of an ordinary apse, with a distinctive form: the association of the 
congregational space with a holy site was made evident not by an 
extraordinary mise-en-scène, but rather by their being juxtaposed 
along a vertical, rather than horizontal axis.” 

Bethlehem seems to position itself somewhere between these 
two different ways of staging the interrelationship of sites deemed 
to be holy and spaces meant for the performance of the mass. A 
mausoleum-like, central-planned shape was given in this case to the 
altar-space itself and the sanctuary platform was a structural device 
instrumental to the pilgrims’ worship of the holy cave. It must be 
stressed that this setting is unparalleled even in martyrial churches, 
where saints tombs are generally located either in a separate build- 
ing, connected more or less directly to the congregational space, or 
directly below the latter, an exception to this rule possibly being 


those large funerary basilicas which enabled believers to be buried 


50 Grabar 1946, |, pp. 245—246, who also comments on the architectural similarities with martyrial 
churches. Ovadiah 1970, pp. 33—34, lays emphasis on the resemblance to the Anastasis Rotunda. 

5| Asoriginally suggested by Harvey 1935, p. 20, and Harvey 1936, p. 29. The presence of a cibori- 
um was proposed by Vincent 1936, p. 562. 

52 Vincent 1936, p. 572; Spuler 1973, p. 127; Krautheimer 1986, pp. 266—267; Piazza 2015, 
pp. 53—57;Verstegen 2015, p. 156. 

53 Pullan 2000. 

54 Among the most relevant studies and surveys on the architectural history of the 
Holy Sepulchre, cf. Heisenberg 1908;Vincent and Abel 1912-1926, II, pp. 89—300; 

Dyggve 1941; Couasnon 1974; Corbo 1982; Ousterhout 1990; Pringle 1993-2009, Ill, pp. 6—72; 
Kleinbauer 1998; Kalokyris 1999; Krüger 2000, pp. 39—82; Shalev-Hurvitz 2015, pp. 43—77. 

55 Vincent 1911;Vincent/Abel 1912—1926, il, pp. 337—360, 374—42; Vincent 1920; Vincent 1957. 
The very location of Christ's Ascension, known as Imbomon, was shifted to the top of the 
Mount of Olives by the late fourth century. Shalev-Hurvitz 2015, pp. 9 1—93, assumes that the 
Eleona church may have been more directly connected with some structure built on the 
site of Christ's Ascension since the very beginnings. Cf. also Pringle 1993—2009, ill, pp. 72—88, 
117—124; Brenk 2005, p. 129; Losito 2014, pp. 32—66. 
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9 | Apse mosaic, Santa Pudenziana, Rome, 5th century 


close to the sepulchers of martyrs.”° It is hardly surprising that the 
unparalleled architectural plan of Constantine church also aroused 
some criticism: it has been remarked that the presence of a large 
opening should have left some traces in the vaulting of the grotto, 
and it has been assumed that the so-called oculus may have rather 
been meant to encircle and secure a large marble plaque used as 
support for the main altar. Accordingly, the latter stood within a 
monumental ciborium in the very middle of the octagon, which 
functioned therefore as a sort of polygonal apse. If this were in- 
deed the case, one should imagine that direct access to the cave was 
privileged over its contemplation from the outside: this may mean, 
perhaps, that a more comfortable entrance existed, perhaps on the 
north side.” 

Lack of further information prevents us from getting a clearer 
picture. Texts are reticent about details of the architectural struc- 
ture. Visual sources, in their turn, are highly controversial. The 


most intriguing evidence is provided by the early fifth-century 
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apse mosaic in the church of Santa Pudenziana in Rome Fic.9 : 
the town displayed in the background on the right half of the 
composition was often interpreted as a heavenly double of Beth- 
lehem, according to an iconographic formula, invested with apoc- 
alyptic meanings, which is commonplace in Early Christian and 
medieval church decoration in Rome. An arcaded building with 
conical roof and a square opening on its top was sometimes con- 
sidered to generically evoke the material features of the eastern 
end of the Nativity church, but it cannot be ruled out that it was 
just a free combination of forms associated with classical impe- 
rial architecture whose purpose was to suggest the unparalleled 
sumptuousness of the otherworldly townscape.?? In any case, a 
not too dissimilar structure occurs also in the mosaic decoration 
of Santa Maria Maggiore (post 431), where the town is represented 
encircled within a tall wall: the building to be seen on the far left, 
which looks much like a central-planned, pyramid-like church, 
can be identified with the basilica of the Nativity.” Furthermore, 
indirect evidence of the octagon's appearance may be provided 
by the recently excavated remains of the monumental octagonal 
structure erected in the fifth century to frame the Kathisma men- 
tioned above: it is assumed that the latter may have been inten- 
tionally used as model for the former, in such a way as to establish 
also a visual parallelism between two /oca sancta which were strict- 


ly connected in the pilgrim’s experience.” 


56 On the different kinds of connection between tombs and altars, cf. Yasin 2009, pp. 151—209. 

57 Crowfoot 1941, pp. 28—29, for the existence of a north entrance, and Tsafrir 1993b, pp. 9—10, 
who thinks of yet another entrance from the south. Shalev-Hurvitz 2015, p. 192, dismisses the 
possible presence of an oculus, following Bagatti 1952, pp. 33—42; Bagatti 197 la, pp. 180—182. 
The latter interprets the archaeological evidence as pointing to the existence of a polygonal 
apse, instead of a self-standing octagon. This hypothesis was recently developed by Weber 2014, 
who, unlike Bagatti, agrees with the existence of an opening in the raised platform. 

58 See especially Kühnel 1987, pp. 63—72 and Pullan 1998. In general on the representation of 
Bethlehem in Early Christian images cf. Farioli Campanati 1999. 

59 On this identification, cf. Sahner 2009, p. | 14; Steigerwald 2012. 

60 Shalev-Hurvitz 2015, p. 192. 
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THE EARLIEST DECORATION OF THE CHURCH INTERIOR 


We are somewhat better informed about the interior of the Na- 
tivity church. Even if we know from some archaeological findings 
that the walls were simply covered with plaster,“ the pilgrim Egeria, 
writing around 390, stresses that Bethlehem, not unlike the other 
foundations by Constantine and Helena in the Holy Land, glit- 
tered with precious ornaments and furnishings and was embellished 
with gold, mosaics, and precious marbles. On the occasion of major 
feasts this décor was enhanced by an even more luxurious appara- 
tus of gems, golden objects, and especially gold-embroidered silken 
curtains.” It can be assumed that the latter may have looked like 
the tapestries and camerae fulgentes which are known to have em- 
bellished the walls and even the apses of other churches founded 
by the imperial court, such as the ecclesia Salvatoris and the Vatican 
basilica in Rome: such objects, known to us only through their rep- 
resentations in a number of fifth- and sixth-century pictorial works, 
stood out for their lack of figurative elements, yet they were much 
appreciated as the gold thread they were embellished with had the 
property of reflecting light in an especially efficacious way. The 
periodical display of such silken curtains seems to indicate, in any 
case, that here as elsewhere the church interior was not necessarily 
meant to be decorated with monumental images. 

Sumptuous ornaments were reserved, by contrast, for the floor 
paving. Consistent remnants of the latter, which extended to the 
whole of the nave and parts of the sanctuary, were discovered in 
1934 and are now only partly visible below the wooden trapdoors 
put on the pavement on that same occasion. The more lavish parts 
are concentrated in the central nave and display two large carpets 
of colored panels embellished with a great variety of interlaces, me- 
anders, and guilloches, framed within multiple ornamental bands 


decorated with geometric motifs, wave-pattern scrolls or wreaths 
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10 | Mosaic carpet with geometric and vegetal ornaments, detail 
of the nave floor, Nativity church, Bethlehem, 4th century 


of leaves housing flowers and fruits FIG. 10 . Smaller mosaic panels 
located at the easternmost end of the floor, close to the steps lead- 
ing to the elevated bema, included Solomons knots and, in one 
case, also the Greek acronym for Christ's name, IXOY, within a 
black square. A much less elaborate repertory of forms is employed 
in the fragments belonging to the side-aisles, which were mostly 
decorated with white tesserae of larger size, including panels with 
simpler ornaments. One of the best preserved is the net-like pat- 
tern with stylized roses, knots of Solomon, and lozenges on a white 
background discovered in the south inner aisle, close to the origi- 
nal western wall of the church. On the other hand, lavish decora- 
tions were to be seen in the gallery encircling the central octagon 


in the sanctuary. The surviving panel consists of three large panels, 


6| Bagatti 197 la, p. 183. 

62 Egeria, Itinerarium, 25:8, ed. Franceschini/Weber 1965, p. 71. 

63 Guarducci 1981;Andaloro 2000, pp. 33—37. Even if the use of textiles in the décor of Constan- 
tinian churches is undisputed, the interpretation of the expression camerae fulgentes as hinting 
at tapestries is not accepted by all scholars: cf. Bisconti 2001—2002; Liverani 2003. 
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I! | Vegetal motifs and birds, detail of the north transept 
floor, Nativity church, Bethlehem, 4th century 





the westernmost one displays a field dominated by a swastika me- 
ander motif with perspective-boxes and dissecting circles, set with- 
in a frieze of acanthus leaves housing fruits on a black background. 
The most distinctive elements, here as in the nave, are the bands of 
guilloche decorating the meanders: they are very prominent in the 
easternmost panel, where they extend to the outer frame and give 
shape to the octagonal medallions displaying images of birds and 
foliate motifs against a white background. In between is a triangu- 
lar field embellished with a vine-trellis.™ 

The dating of this floor is, in its turn, a matter of debate. ‘The dis- 
covery of patches of white mosaic that are apparently superimposed 
on areas of worn threshold have led scholars to assume that the 
main decoration campaign took place in a somewhat later phase, in 
the late fourth or fifth century. The closest stylistic parallels in the 
area of Palestine have been recognized in the mosaics of the Samar- 
itan synagogue of Khirbet Samara, the first church of Saint Lazarus 
at Bethany from the late fourth century, the first church at Shiloh 
from ca. 410 and the first sanctuary on Mount Nebo (second half 
of the fourth — beginning of the fifth century) which stand out for 
their elaborate geometrical interlaces, which not infrequently are 
variously combined with naturalistic motifs rooted in the classical 
tradition. The rendering of figurative elements in such contexts was 
frequently described as bearing witness to a sort of intermediary or 
experimental phase, when forms were gradually being deprived of 
their volume and preference was given to such artistic devices as 


portrayal in profile, the black outlining of body parts or the use 


64 Accurate descriptions, sketches, and photographic documentation in Harvey 1935, pp. 20-22 
and pls Xx, 92-100; Richmond 1936; Hamilton 1947, pp. 91—96. Cf. also Madden 2014, pp. 37—38. 
65 Vincent 1937, pp. 93—104 (between late fourth and mid-fifth centuries); Kitzinger 1965, 
pp. 346—347, and Kitzinger 1970, p. 641 (mid-fifth century); Ovadiah/Ovadiah 1987, p. 164 (end 
of the fourth — early fifth century); Stekelis/Avi-Yonah/Tzaferis 1993, p. 206 (first half of the 
fifth century); Balty 1995, p. 95 (early fifth century); Dauphin 1997, p. 14 (early fifth century); 
Talgam 2014, pp. 157—159 (late fourth — early fifth century). 
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floor, Nativity church, Bethlehem, 4th century 


of a flat white lighting.® Yet, the accurate inspection of the surviv- 
ing fragments, which have been mostly known through the black- 
and-white pictures made in the 1930s, reveals details that do not 
entirely fit in with this assessment. 

Actually, different ways of rendering animated beings seem to 
coexist in the mosaic program. The definitely linear treatment of a 
bird and the nearby plants in the easternmost panel of the gallery 
mosaic of the octagon Fic. 11 clashes with the three-quarter view 
used for a dove represented within one of the medallions formed by 
the band of acanthus leaves in the nearby, westernmost field. Fic. 12 . 
The naturalistic flavor of this image is evident: the animal is caught 
in the very act of picking a flower, and the proportions of its body 
are true-to-life. An accurate cleaning in a hopefully near future will 
probably enable us to appreciate better the different shades of white, 
orange, and red tesserae employed to simulate the volume of both 


the acanthus leaves and the forms housed within them. 


The coexistence of peopled scrolls with large geometric carpets, 
as well as the incorporation of animated beings within abstract pat- 
terns, can hardly be considered to be specific to a later phase of 
mosaic pavement decoration in the Near East. A recent study laid 
emphasis on several connections of the Bethlehem program with 
works made in the Antioch area during the fourth century, which 
are revealed not only by the use of some distinctive motifs (such as 
the guilloche swastika meanders) and illusionistic features rooted 
in Hellenistic and Roman tradition, but also by the multi-panel 
configuration of the floor, which was a specific innovation of that 
period.^ As a matter of fact, even the overlap of white marble over 
worn thresholds can be dismissed as a misinterpretation, given that 
it may have been due, as the British archaeologists originally sug- 
gested in the 1930s, to a late repair.?? It can therefore be assumed, or 
at least not ruled out, that the pavement was made at the same time 
as the basilica in the 330s, and that its lavish forms were used as a 
source of inspiration for later church floors in Palestine. Given that 
no archaeological evidence as to the existence of a previous mosaic, 
even at a different bedding, has been found,” it would be difficult 
to imagine that it took several decades before the interior of this 


most important place was provided with a convenient paving. 


THE NATIVITY CHURCH AND ITS TOPOGRAPHIC NETWORK 


The presence of a large colored pavement undoubtedly en- 
hanced the auratic power of the Nativity site. Ihe Bethlehem com- 
plex dominated the village skyline with its imposing dimensions 


and was conceived as an extraordinary monumental frame to the 


66 Talgam 2014, p. 158. 

67 Madden 2012a. 

68 Harvey 1937, pp. 12, 16, who gave his preference to a dating within Constantine's times. 
69 Bagatti 1952, p. 29. 
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diminutive cave which the Son of God had chosen as his first abode 
on earth. Architecture structured the pilgrims visit to the site as a 
gradual movement to the most worship-worthy hole in the ground 
enshrined in the innermost part of the church. 'Ihe diffusion of pil- 
grimage and the development of stational liturgy helped to associate 
the holy sites with new forms of piety that implied a sort of “kinet- 
ic’ approach to the divine sphere. The pilgrim Egeria in the fourth 
century, the fifth-century Armenian lectionary and the Georgian 
lectionary, a collection of different texts dating between the fifth 
and the eighth centuries, indicate that the Nativity church was in- 
cluded in the wider network of stations used in the processions 
performed by the Church of Jerusalem on the occasion of some 
major feasts: not surprisingly, it was the major goal of the journey 
that took place on Christmas and Epiphany, but it is known that 
also some minor sites played a role in such rites. One such was the 
so-called Poimnion, where pilgrims gathered on Christmas Eve.” 
This was identified, at least from Eusebius’ times, with the field 
where the angel’s announcement to the Shepherds had taken place. 
Its exact location in the neighborhoods of the present-day village 
of Beit Sahour, to the east of Bethlehem, is a matter of debate: the 
tradition firmly witnessed from the tenth century onwards associ- 
ated it with the resort known in Arabic as Kanisat ar-Ra’wat (“the 
Shepherd’s church”), yet excavations made by the Franciscans in 
the nineteenth century and again in 1951—1952 on a site known 
as Khirbet Siyar el-Ghanam ("the ruin of the sheep cote”) led to 
the discovery of a cave and some ancient structures which have 
been interpreted as the original shrine.” Another important place 
was the aforementioned Kathisma, where Mary’s rest on the way to 
Bethlehem was also liturgically commemorated.” 

The territory of Bethlehem was dotted with memorial sites as- 
sociated with Old Testament figures which could be viewed, from 


the perspective of interpretatio Christiana, as prefiguring Christ and 
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Mary. The tomb of Rachel, located on the way to Bethlehem and 
Hebron — the site of the burial cave of the Patriarchs, including 
Rachel’s husband, Jacob — was honored by pilgrims coming from 
Jerusalem as a first step in their approach to the Nativity site: the 
holy woman who died giving birth to Benjamin on the way to 
Ephrath, i.e. Bethlehem (Gen 35, 19), was more specifically of- 
ten described in Christian literature as a symbol of contemplative 
life and a personification of the Ecclesia, strongly associated with 
the Virgin Mary.” On the other hand, after visiting the Nativity 
church, pilgrims could step down to the north-eastern slope of 
the hill to approach the sepulchers of Jesse and David, already 
mentioned as important cult-sites in Eusebius’ times. Later tra- 
ditions located Solomon’s burial there, too, and, from the sixth 
century onward, the place was included within a church devoted 
to David himself, whose associations with the Messianic meaning 
of Christ’s birth venerated nearby must have been immediately 
evident to its visitors.”4 

A controversial passage in Egerias travelogue seems to indicate 
that the Nativity church was also used as a station in the rites of the 
Ascension feast, but it is possible that she may have confused the 
latter's date, related to the Easter cycle, with one belonging to the 
yearly cycle of commemorations, namely the Feast of the Holy In- 
nocents, that probably took place on May 18, according to the early 
Jerusalemite calendar.” It is not clear if these rites also led to a form 


of topographical transcription from early times. The first reference 


70 Kopp 1959, pp. 47—48, 58-59; Baldovin 1987, p. 50. 

7|  Bagatti 1952, pp. 238-242, 267—268; Corbo 1955;Tzaferis 1975; Katsimbinis 1975; Bagatti 1983, 
pp. 45—48; Maraval 2011 [1985], p. 273; Corbo 1987. 

72 Avner 201 1;Avner 2015; Shalev-Hurvitz 2015, pp. I 17—140. 

73 Sered 1986; Strickert 2007. 

74 Bagatti 1952, pp. 242-243; Kopp 1959, pp. 74—76. 

75 Egeria, Itinerarium, 42, ed. Franceschini/Weber 1965, p. 84. Cf. Devos 1968, pp. 103—105; 
Baldovin 1987, pp. 89—90; Shalev-Hurvitz 2015, pp. 95—99. 
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13 | Skeletons unearthed in the southern grottoes, Bethlehem, Nativity church 


occurs in the travelogue of the Piacenza anonymous (570), who 
hints at a collective sepulcher, housing the bones of the Innocents, 
which was apparently located close to David's burial site.”° Yet, later 
seventh- and eighth-century texts hint at a location much closer to 
the Nativity church, within a grotto which could be also described 
as a "church": the expression "to the right" of the building indicates 
the underground caves located under the south transept of the basil- 
ica, whose funerary function was revealed by the discovery of many 
skeletons, albeit mostly of grown-up people Fic. 13 . 

It must be stressed that, apart from the Kathisma and the 
Shepherds’ Field, all other minor shrines visited by early pilgrims 
were essentially different in character from the Nativity church, 
inasmuch as they consisted in burial, rather than memorial sites. 
The old Jewish tradition of worship for some privileged tombs of 
prophets, biblical figures, and wise people was largely appropriat- 
ed by the Christians and invested with new meanings.” Pilgrims 
were accustomed to paying homage to the sepulchers of eminent 
persons, even if they were not perceived as imbued with super- 
natural power. Moreover, many believers longed to be interred in 


the vicinity of both saints’ tombs and the markers of holy events, 
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with the aim of getting a special blessing deemed to be advan- 
tageous for their souls: in Bethlehem, even the caves located to 
the north of the Nativity grotto were used from early times as ad 
sanctos-cemeteries.” This is corroborated by both archaeological 
data and textual evidence. Jerome reports that he honored Pau- 
la by setting up her sepulcher and providing it with two elegant 
Latin epitaphs in a narrow underground space located close to the 
Nativity cave.? Jerome’s own tomb was also known to have been 
set up in vicinity of the grotto: the Piacenza anonymous, in 570, 
recorded that it had been made by the holy father himself very 
close to the entrance to the holy site.?' The fact that, a century 
later, Adamnan of Iona apparently located the tomb outside the 
basilica, close to King David’s church, may perhaps be viewed as 
evidence of some significant alterations having taken place mean- 


while in and around the holy site.*? 


76 Piacenza anonymous, ed. Geyer 1965, p. 144. 

7 Bagatti 1952, pp. 148—150; Kopp 1959, pp. 74—80. 

78 Jeremias 1958; Gonen 1998. 

79 Bagatti 1952, pp. 135—148; Bagatti 1968, pp. 181—223. 

80 Jerome, Epistulae, 108:33, ed. Hilberg 1996, ii, pp. 350—351. 

8| Piacenza anonymous, ed. Geyer 1965, p. 143: "Hieronymus presbyter in ipso ore speluncae ipsam 
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petram sculpivit et monumentum sibi fecit, ubi et positus est.” Cf. Lanzoni 1921. 
82 Adamnan of lona, De locis sanctis, 1:5, ed. Bieler 1965, p. 208. Cf. Bagatti 1952, pp. 137—138; 
Kopp 1959, pp. 44—45. 
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Chapter II 
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The Second Mise-en-Scéne 
6th—| Ith Centuries 


DESTRUCTION AND RECONSTRUCTION 
IN THE SIXTH CENTURY 


The representation of the Nativity church in the mid-sixth cen- 
tury cartographic mosaic of the church of Madaba (Jordan) dis- 
plays what seems to be the highly stylized silhouette of a basilican 
church, with no hint of an octagon FIG. 14: if such an unassum- 
ing appearance is not simply due to an oversight on the part of the 
artist, it can be inferred that, by this time, the church was no longer 
perceived as especially sumptuous and had already undergone some 
major change. It must be stressed, anyway, that this detail has been 
used in scholarship as a major argument to fix the dating of the 
Madaba map itself sometimes between the late 550s and 565, the 
last year of Justinian’s rule over the Byzantine Empire.! 

The involvement of the Byzantine Emperor in the rebuilding 


of the Nativity church has been a matter of debate since at least 


Avi-Yonah 1954, p. 18; Piccirillo 1993, p. 34; Madden 201 2b. Cf., anyway, the later dating in 
Piccirillo 1999, p. 22. 
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14 | The Nativity church in Bethlehem, detail of the Madaba Map, 
church of Saint George, Madaba (Jordan), ca. 550-565 


the seventeenth century? and was finally corroborated by the differ- 
ent building phases brought to light during the 1934 excavations.° 
Oddly enough, this major initiative is recorded in no contemporary 
source and its first mention is to be found in the Arabic chronicle 
of Eutychius, Patriarch of Alexandria (in the world Said ibn Batriq), 
which was probably written in 938.* The specific passage, which 
may be an interpolation from an earlier, unknown author, was in- 
troduced as an expansion of the narrative about Saint Sabas’ journey 
to Constantinople in 531 to plead with the Emperor to lighten the 
taxes on the people of Palestine, who had suffered much from the 
destruction caused by the Samaritan revolt of 529 (even if the text 
speaks of the eleventh year of Justinians rule, that is 538).? The 
Samaritans were a religious group still well rooted in their ancestral 
lands on the mountainous ridge to north of Judaea: they described 
themselves as the true heirs to the ancient, pre-exile Israelites, ac- 
cepted the legitimacy solely of the five books of the Pentateuch in 
their own textual version, and located the Temple of God on the 
top of Mount Gerizim, in the vicinity of Neapolis/Nablus. After 
their persecution by Emperor Zeno in 484—489, which eventually 
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led to the transformation of the Gerizim Temple into a church, the 
Samaritans rose in 529 in a major insurrection which was violently 
repressed by Justinian. Contemporary sources mention that several 
ecclesiastical buildings were destroyed during the riots, but no men- 
tion of Bethlehem can be found before Eutychius’ times.^ 

The first part of the Arabic text is a translation of the corre- 
sponding passage in Cyril of Scythopolis Life of Saint Sabas: the 
holy monk not only asked the Emperor to lighten the taxes and to 
finance the reconstruction of the churches set on fire by the Samar- 
itans, but also took that opportunity to ask for financial support of 
the building works of the Nea church in Jerusalem and the erection 
of a hospice for pilgrims in the vicinity of the Holy Sepulchre.’ Eu- 
tychius adds that the envoy entrusted by Justinian was also asked to 
use the revenues of Palestine for the reconstruction of the Nativity 
church, apparently not because it had suffered damage during the 
insurrection, yet rather on aesthetic grounds: it looked too small. 


Here is the passage in Eutychius own words: 


And the King also ordered his envoy to pull down the 
church of Bethlehem, which was a small one, and to build it 
again of such splendor, size and beauty that none even in the 
Holy City should surpass it [...]. And he [Justinian’s agent in 
the Holy Land] pulled down the church of Bethlehem and built 
it as it is now. And when he had done all this he returned to the 
King. And the King bade him describe how he had built the 
church at Bethlehem. And when he had described it the King 


Lethaby 1910, pp. 13—17; Pickett 2014, pp. 35—40; Bacci 2015, pp. 47—48, 50. 
See especially Richmond 1938, pp. 67—72; Vincent 1937, pp. 104—115. 

4 Eutychius of Alexandria, Annals, 252, ed. Breydy 1985, pp. 106—108.This text, though already 
used by the Jesuit Michel Nau in 1676 (Nau 1757, pp. 400—401), to provide a date for 
the church, was first given special emphasis in modern scholarship by Vincent/Abel 1914, 
pp.118-119. 
Pummer 2002, pp. 431—432. 

6 Shahid 1995, |, pp. 82-95. 

7 Cyril of Scythopolis, Life of Saint Sabas, 7|—72, ed. Schwartz 1939, pp. 174—175. 
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by no means liked his description. And he was very angry and 
said, "You have taken the money and pocketed it yourself. The 
church you have built is dark and poorly constructed. You have 
not built it as I wished, nor have you dealt faithfully with me". 
He then commanded him to be beheaded.? 


How reliable is this text, written four centuries later than the 
events described, for the history of the basilica? The story has 
undoubtedly a moralizing purpose, inasmuch as it aims to stress 
Justinians higher moral qualities as opposed to his functionaries’ 
almost endemic corruption. And indeed, the Emperors disappoint- 
ment is hardly understandable, given that the Nativity church was 
regularly celebrated by later sources as one of the most beautiful in 
the Holy Land. Given that a similar story was told about Justinian’s 
patronage of the Sinai Monastery, it is possible that the same narra- 
tive structure was attributed to the reconstruction of the Bethlehem 
church, with the aim of laying special emphasis on the Emperors 
enduring virtue.? Nevertheless, it is also possible that, when dealing 
with Palestinian issues, Eutychius relied on an earlier, now lost Syri- 
an chronicle about ecclesiastical history.” Incidentally, it is probably 
not by chance that his hint at the works in Bethlehem was associ- 
ated with Sabas, an eminent figure of Palestinian monasticism and 
the founder of different monasteries in the Judean desert, the most 
famous of which was the Great Laura of Mar Saba.!! The latter, lo- 
cated at a close distance from Bethlehem, was a prominent center of 
religious and literary activity in Palestine throughout the Byzantine 
and Islamic periods: it may be that, on account of such evident 
connections, the Patriarch of Alexandria was troubled by the lack of 
hints at the site of Christ's birth in his source, Cyril of Scythopolis, 
and decided therefore to integrate the text in his own way. 

Undoubtedly, it is striking that no mention of the Nativity 
church was made by the historian Procopius of Caesarea, a native of 


Palaestina prima and the author of a meticulous panegyric on Justin- 
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ians building campaigns. Procopius’ silence was interpreted either 
as evidence of Eutychius’ historical unreliability, or on the contrary 
as a terminus ante quem non for the dating of the church recon- 
struction. It must be stressed, anyway, that, given Procopius largely 
rhetorical purposes, his text cannot be viewed as a systematic listing 
of all architectural initiatives of the imperial court: it is known that 
he skipped over many of them and tended to play down the role 
of Empress Theodora.'* Nevertheless, it is admittedly odd that he 
records the Emperors engagement in other building works in Beth- 
lehem — the city walls and a monastery in honor of Saint John the 
Baptist — while ignoring the citys most prominent landmark." 
Unless Procopius omission was intentional for some reason un- 
known to us, only two solutions seem possible: either the church 
was constructed slightly later, or it was already standing in Justini- 
ans times, which would imply that Eutychius’ story should be con- 
sidered thoroughly unreliable. Once again, our knowledge is ham- 
pered by the insufficient archaeological information available to 
scholars. In 1934, the British found remnants of two curving walls 
under the north and south transepts PLAN 111) which ostensibly 
belonged neither to the first nor to the second building phase, yet 
were to be dated sometimes in-between, given that they were bro- 
ken by the present walls and that the northern one also encroached 


on the mosaic floor.'* A recent study proposed that the latter could 


8 English translation after Hamilton 1947, p. 19. 

9 The historical unreliability of Patriarch Eutychius is assumed and emphasized, on rather 
unclear grounds, by all those scholars who call into question the Justinianic dating of the 
Basilica: Weigand 1911, pp. 19—24; Weigand 1915, pp. 134—136; Weigand 1923, pp. 198—199; 
Schneider 1941, pp. 88—90; Pickett 2014, p. 39. 

10 Howard-Johnston 2010, p. 337. 

I|  Phokylides 1927; Hirschfeld 1992, pp. 26—28. On Mar Saba as cultural center cf. Patrich 2001 b. 

12 Feissel 2000; Angelova 2015, p. 270. 

I3 . Procopius, De Aedificiis, V.9.1 3, ed. Dewing and Downey 1971, p. 358. On the Justinianic town 
walls cf. Prag 2000, pp. 179—180. 

I4 Harvey 1935, pp. 18-19; Richmond 1938, p.71; Bagatti 1952, p. 33. 
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be viewed as remnants of a trefoil-shaped east end made sometimes 
between the fourth and the sixth, yet more probably in the fifth 
century, that is in the age of the alleged redecoration of the pave- 
ment with new mosaics. This east end would have existed until 
the Crusader period, when it came, as the author suggests, to be 
substituted with the present triconch.? 

There are, anyway, strong objections to this proposal. If parts 
of the present building were to date from a later period, evident 
signs of discontinuity should be detected in its masonry. Yet, the 
archaeometrical investigations made in 2010 yielded no clear ev- 
idence to this: on the contrary, they indicated that the present 
building is basically homogeneous and belonging therefore to one 
and the same construction phase, with the only exception of the 
western end which underwent significant restorations in the Cru- 
sader and even post-Crusader periods.! Second, an analysis of the 
overall measurements of the building and its parts indicated that 
the basic unit of 0.32 cm, corresponding to the early Byzantine 
foot, was used throughout the structure." Third, if we assume, as 
suggested above, that no redecoration of the pavement ever took 
place and that the present floor is the Constantinian one, it can be 
inferred that the curving walls were erected after the fourth cen- 
tury, given that they are not flush with, yet superimposed to, the 
fourth-century mosaics. At the same time, they are earlier than the 
nave walls, given that they intrude into the space delimited by the 
latter. The only way to overcome such inconsistencies would be to 
calculate that the Constantinian church was rebuilt sometime in 
the fifth or sixth century, with the destruction of the octagon and 
its substitution with a trefoil-end, and again fully reconstructed in 
the Crusader period, in both its nave and sanctuary. 

But this also can be firmly ruled out. The existence of three deep 
and lavishly decorated conches was mentioned in the pre-Cru- 


sader period by the Latin pilgrim Hyacinth (probably writing 
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in the mid-eleventh century).'* Moreover, in 808, Charlemagnes 
envoys took precise measurements of the length of the transept: as 
it was recently demonstrated, the obtained measure of 23 dextri 
corresponded to 35.91 m, which is surprisingly close to the real 
one (35.81 m) and even more accurate than what can be found in 
modern publications. It clearly shows that the east end was already 
of the same dimensions and shape as today. Further evidence 
was recently yielded by the wooden elements used as architraves 
(or tie-beams) resting upon the columns of the central nave, side- 
aisles and transepts. Dendrochronological and radiocarbon analy- 
sis revealed that the latter are made of cedar of Lebanon and that 
they can be dated to the year 605, with a confidence limit of ca. 60 
years earlier or later, i.e. between 545 and 665.^? Given that they 
are embedded within the architectural body of the basilica itself, 
their dating is most clearly also that of the walls housing them in 
both the western and eastern parts of the church. 

The dating of the building can be calculated more precisely on 
historical grounds. It would be hard to imagine that the recon- 


struction could have taken place in the first half of the seventh 


I5 Pickett 2014, pp. 39—44, who resurrects a hypothesis first formulated by Swift 1936.The archi- 
tectural evidence that clashes with a Crusader dating was already discussed and pointed out 
by Harvey/Harvey 1937, pp. 15—16. Cf.Vincent 1937, pp. 112—113, who interpreted the curv- 
ing walls as clue to an architectural pentimento having probably occurred in the fifth century; 
cf. also Ovadiah 1970, p. 36, n. lI. Vionnet 1938, pp. 100—103, interpreted the north curving wall 
as the only remnant of a hypothetical second-century Temple of Adonis. Alternative datings 
of the reconstruction were proposed by Schneider 194| (early sixth century), Restle 1966, 
col. 611 (late fifth century), Brenk 1977, pp. 193, 195 (early sixth century). 

l6  Bacci/Bianchi/Campana/Fichera 2012. 

I7 | Chen 1979. 

I8 |. Hyacinth, ed. Wilkinson 1977, p. 205.The text was originally thought to date from the 
mid-eighth century (Wilkinson 1977, p. 11) or generically from the eighth or ninth century 
(García Villada 1925; Campos 1957).Yet, a later date in the eleventh century has been pro- 
posed by Biddle 1994, p. 140, n. 14, on the assumption that the text describes the Aedicula of 
the Anastasis in the way it had been rebuilt after al-Hakim's destruction in 1009. 

I9 | McCormick 2011, p. 114; cf. Ibidem, pp. 99—102. In Ovadiah 1970, p. 37, the length of the 
transept is approximated to 36 m. | am relying here on the new measurements taken on the 
occasion of the 2010 survey. 

20  Bernabei/Bontadi 2012, pp. 58—59. 
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century, as this was a highly turbulent period, which started with 
the Persian plundering of Palestine and massacre of the Jerusalem 
Christians in 614 and ended with the Islamic conquest of the 
Near East in 638. The involvement of Justinian, who is known for 
his policy of architectural founding, is undoubtedly much more 
likely. We can conjecture that Procopius silence about these works 
may be due to the Emperors manifest disappointment about the 
final form of the building, hinted at by Eutychius of Alexandria. 
Otherwise, it should be assumed that the building campaign 
was initiated after the historian had finished his book, i.e. after 
560 according to most scholars?! or even earlier, around 554—555 
according to an alternative hypothesis.” 

[he reconstruction works at Bethlehem could therefore 
have started in the last years of Justinians rule and have lasted 
beyond his death in 565. 'Ihe 1934 discovery of ashes and frag- 
ments of burnt wood covering the Constantinian mosaic floor 
confirmed that the original church was seriously damaged by 
a violent fire and indicated that this event occasioned the need 
for its rebuilding.” Yet, if the destruction took place in 529, one 
wonders why the Emperor would have waited for two or three 
decades before finally ordering the beginning of works, given that 
they must have started not before ca. 545, the earliest date pro- 
vided by radiocarbon analysis. Another textual source, Cyril of 
Scythopolis’ Life of John the Hesychast, bears witness to the exist- 
ence of a narthex, where that monk from Mar Saba monastery, in 
the year 532, had the vision of the soul of an unknown holy man 
being brought to heaven by an angel.” Unless Cyril was wrong 
(he wrote his text several years later, in 557)? or made a rather 
improper use of the word narthex to hint at the covered, eastern 
portico of the old Constantinian atrium, we must infer from this 
that a thorough reshaping of the holy site was taking place in 
that period. 
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It can be supposed that the reconstruction started immediately 
after 529 and consisted of the erection of a smaller church with 
trefoil-end, which left the Emperor unsatisfied on account of its 
inadequate dimensions and was subsequently demolished, to be 
substituted with the present one in Justinian’s later years. This hy- 
pothesis would provide an explanation for both the mysterious 
curving walls and Procopius reticence: given the rhetorical purpos- 
es of his panegyric, it would have been definitely improper to men- 
tion a failed architectural program. Another possibility, however, is 
that Patriarch Eutychius mistook the Samaritan insurrection of 529 
for a later one that occurred in 556: in that year, many churches 
were set on fire in Caesarea Maritima and some historians con- 
sider this as a more likely date for the destruction of the Nativity 
church." If this is the case, it may be assumed that the restoration 
works began in the following years. It may also be that the need 
for new works was prompted by some damage caused by the very 
destructive earthquake which devastated Palestine in 551.7? Cyril 
of Scythopolis hint in 557 at the narthex would bear witness to 
a new distinctive feature of the reconstructed building. Moreover, 
the Piacenza anonymous’ passage concerning the stairway to the 
holy cave, which was “very narrow” as in previous times, would 
indirectly indicate that, still in 570, the setting of the sanctuary was 


unaltered.? If one considers that the builders of the Nea church 


2| Bury 1923, II, p. 428; Downey 1947, pp. 181—183; Whitby 1985, pp. 145—147. 
Cf. Madden 2012b, p. 498. 

22 Stein 1949, p. 837. 

23 Harvey 1936, p. 31; Harvey/Harvey 1937, p. 14; Hamilton 1947, p. 21. 

24 Cyril of Scythopolis, Life of John the Hesychast, ed. Schwartz 1939, p. 224. 

25  Peristeris 2001, p. 172. 

26 Schneider 1941, p. 90, uses this evidence to support his dating of the present-day church in 
the early sixth century. 

27  CfStein 1949, pp. 373—374; Crown 1986, p. 136. 

28  Amiran/Arieh/Turcotte 1994, p. 266. 

29 Piacenza anonymous, ed. Geyer 1965, p. 143. 
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in Jerusalem took twelve years — between 531 and 543 — to accom- 
plish their work,” an analogous period of time can be assumed for 


the reconstruction of the Nativity church. 


MOST NOBLE APSES AND GLITTERING COLUMNS 


In 603—604 the future Patriarch of Jerusalem, Sophronius, de- 
scribed his emotionally-charged visit to the Nativity church in the 


following, poetic way: 


When I enter that wonderful four-sided atrium 
And that sacred building with three most noble apses 


(1oucóvyxov), 
I will rejoice. 


At the sight of so many columns glittering with gold 
And the mosaic work so skillfully made, 
The clouds of my pain will disperse. 


I will glance above at the spectacle, 
At the ceiling twinkling like the stars, 
For by means of artistic skills 


The beauty of heaven shines there?! 


‘These verses are eloquent enough as to confirm that, at the be- 
ginnings of the seventh century, the church was finished and was 
perceived as a large, resplendent, and sumptuous building. More- 
over, they bear clear witness to the substitution of the octagon by 
a "triconch', a term which implies the existence of three apses of 
similar size in the east end of the building.” The plan adopted by 
Justinians architects PLAN I was undoubtedly very innovative for 
Palestine and it is possible that it took inspiration from the basili- 
cas with triconch-ending which were fairly widespread especially in 


nearby Egypt.?? The new setting proved to evoke very efficaciously 
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the site-specific holiness of the cave. In a sense, the liturgical func- 
tion of the upper building was made much more evident: pilgrims 
were glad to acknowledge that the basilica did not differ from or- 
dinary churches in its being made “in the form of a cross’, as re- 
marked by an eighth-century Latin visitor.?* Nevertheless, at the 
same time the building was unparalleled: it consisted of a unique 
large room, shaped by the almost square central bay, the three arms 
of transept and choir, the three apses attached to them, and the 
eastern extensions of the side-aisles. Richard Krautheimer described 
it as a sort of mid-way solution between a cross-shaped transept and 
a trefoil-shaped building.*° 

The basic aim of this solution was probably to provide the build- 
ing with a “triconch-like” appearance, even if it did not thoroughly 
conform to standard models. ‘The use of three-apsed rooms as archi- 
tectural devices to mark holy sites and lay emphasis on their special 
status was indeed widespread enough in martyrial buildings, even if 
they mostly functioned as side-annexes rather than as east-ends of 
congregational churches.?9 The specific context at Bethlehem prob- 
ably encouraged architects to combine a more usual cross-shaped 
plan, suitable for a liturgical space, with three monumental apses 
which could remind visitors of the distinctive, site-specific holiness 
of the locus sanctus. It is known that the addition of apses to tran- 


septs was regarded in the sixth century as a very efficacious way 


to enhance the worship-worthiness of a church: in 571 Justin 1 


30  Tsafrir 2000, p. 150. 

3l Sophronius, Anacreontics, |9, ed. Migne 1856—1866, cols 3812-3813. 

32  Asremarked above, the three tribunes are also mentioned by the eleventh-century pilgrim 
Hyacinth, ed. Wilkinson 1977, p. 205. 

33  Kinney 2016. Losito 2014, pp. 72-73, associates the triconch-type with the basilica of Saint 
Peter in Rome, without explaining on which grounds Justinian's rebuilding should have taken 
inspiration from such a Roman model. 

34  Hugeburc, Life of Saint Willibald, 22, ed. Tobler/Molinier 1877—1885, |, pp. 266—267. 

35  Krautheimer 1986, pp. 266—267; cf. also Alchermes 2005, p. 358. 

36 See, for example, the martyrial annex in Tebessa, Algeria: Yasin 2009, pp. 161—162. Cf. also 
Pickett 2014, p. 40. 
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15 | The so-called “School of Saint Jerome” in the Armenian monastery, Bethlehem 


embellished the church of Our Lady of Blachernae in Constantino- 
ple in the same way?" and an analogous solution can be detected 
in the late sixth or early seventh century memorial church of Saint 
Titus in Gortyna, Crete.?? Indeed, the unusual plan of the Nativity 
church is deemed to have exerted an impact on some important lat- 
er buildings: around 640, when the Armenian katholikos Nerses 111 
Tayetsi reconstructed Dvin Cathedral, a church celebrated as the 
“mother of all churches of Armenia’, the introduction of monumen- 
tal apses to mark the arms of the transept was possibly intended to 
imitate a distinctive feature of the Palestinian church.?? 

The building campaign promoted by Justinian and his fol- 
lowers at Bethlehem can partly be reconstructed, once again, by 
interpreting the partial data collected during the 1932 and 1934 
excavations. Ihe latter made clear that the nave was lengthened 
by one bay and the facade wall was consequently rebuilt farther 
westwards. Ihe addition of a covered narthex to the west end of the 
building implied the removal of the old atrium and its reconstruc- 


tion as a four-sided porch farther west. The corner pier and three 
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16 | Basis of column from the 
Justinianic atrium, court- 
yard of the Nativity Church, 
Bethlehem, 6th century 
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of the columns belonging to the south side of this atrium can still be 
seen walled up in a room annexed to the vestibule of the Armenian 
monastery and in the so-called “Library” or “School of Saint Jerome” 
within the monastery itself FIG. 151.4? Some more bases and frag- 
ments of columns were found during the excavations and placed 
against the wall of the church Fic.16. Justinians new atrium ex- 
tended to the western half of the present-day courtyard, as is still 
indicated in the plan sketched by the Franciscan friar Bernardino 
Amico in the late sixteenth century PLAN Iv. It was preceded by 
a forecourt surrounded as well by colonnades, whose western limit 
corresponded approximately to that of the modern road separating 


the courtyard from Manger Square.*! 


37 Janin 1969, pp. 162, 167—168. 

38 See especially Baldini 2009, pp. 656—657, with further sixth-century comparanda. 

39  D'Onofrio 1973, pp. 102—103; Kazaryan 2012, Il, pp. 426—428. 

40 Harvey 1935, pp. 17-18 and figs 56—59; Pringle 1993—2009, |, p. 152. Some of the bases, 
capitals and columns reemployed in the School of Saint Jerome also probably belonged to 
Justinian's atrium. 

4| Hamilton 1934, pp. 3—5; Richmond 1938, pp. 67—68; Vincent 1937, pp. 105—108; Hamilton 1947, 
pp. 44—47; Bagatti 1952, pp. 16—20. 
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The atrium gave access to the western entrance of the church. 
The latter underwent much change in the Crusader and post-Cru- 
sader periods: yet the upper gable of the Justinianic façade and 
the three molded doorways of the narthex can still be recognized. 
The central one was bigger, yet framed like the other two by a 
cornice decorated with parallel listels and cyma reversa moldings 
FIG. 17 .€ [n the nave, the floor level was heightened and covered 
with marble: a number of post-Crusader pilgrims’ travelogues re- 
port that the pavement was composed of black and white square 
slabs, whereas multicolored marble revetments could be seen on 
the lower portions of the nave walls.*? Stylobates (or longitudinal 
foundation walls), breaking through the Constantinian mosaics, 
were built directly upon the rock: blocks of stone set at regular in- 
tervals upon them provided a support for the four rows of columns 
giving shape to the side-aisles. Analogous structures were also set 
up in the transepts.** 

The fifty columns of the basilica (44 in the aisles and 6 in the 


transepts) are monolithic and 4.45 m high (with bases and capitals 
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5.40). They are made of a very specific type of local hard stone, 
distinctively veined in red. The use of this material further cor- 
roborates the dating of the building in the sixth century: it can be 
identified with the hard rock, known by modern Palestinian ma- 
sons as mizzi ahmar (“red stone”), which was quarried in the area 
to the north of Jerusalem, but also in the vicinity of Tantur, on the 
road to Bethlehem. Because of its hardness, this stone was almost 
never used before the nineteenth century, when modern technolo- 
gy made its quarrying easier. Nonetheless, it is known that it came 
to be used by Justinian’s architects working in the Holy Land. As 
Procopius informs us in his description of works at the Nea church 
in Jerusalem, a major challenge was the unavailability of columns 
of adequate size to support the roofing system of large buildings, 
given that it proved to be impossible to transport them by sea. The 
unexpected discovery of a natural supply of stone looking like “the 
flames of fire” near the Holy City was therefore welcomed as a mir- 
acle. In spite of its hardness, the mizzi ahmar had the extraordinary 
advantage of being available in long, thick beds that enabled the 
making of monolithic columns. They were used to embellish both 
the Nea and the Nativity church.*? 

The reddish columns rest upon bases and are topped with cap- 
itals notable for their absolute loyalty to the standard Corinthian 
type FIG. 18 , in the specific Eastern Mediterranean variant that 
is supposed to stem from the ornaments of Emperor Diocletian’s 
palace in Split. It consists of eight large and eight minor-size acan- 


thus leaves: between them are eight stalks with helices and volutes 


42 Harvey 1911, pp. 1—2; Lethaby 1910, pp. 20—21;Vincent/Abel 1914, pp. 43—58;Vincent 1937, 
p. 108; Bagatti 1952, p. 23. 

43 Bacci 2015, p. 42. Cf. also Bagatti 1952, pp. 44—45, 57—58.The first mention of the marble floor 
is in Hyacinth, eleventh century, ed. Wilkinson 1977, p. 205. 

44 Harvey 1935, p. 19; Richmond 1936, p. 79; Richmond 1938, p. 68; Vincent 1936, p. 554; 
Vincent |937, pp. 105—108. 

45 Tsafrir 2000, pp. 162-164. 
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springing from them. The corner volutes support the slightly 
curving abacus, in whose center is displayed a hemispheric-shaped 
flower housing a cross. On account of their most evident clas- 
sicism, they were not infrequently thought to be fourth-century 
capitals from the earlier Constantinian building that had been 
re-employed in the new Justinianic structure.*° But a more ac- 
curate inspection betrays that no real effort was made at making 
visible the curving shape of the kalathos and that several elements, 
such as stalks and intermediate spaces, were left smooth and not 
carved. Two small details have long since been identified as dis- 
tinctive marks of the Palestinian version of the Corinthian capital, 
namely the small triangular form (the so-called Zwickelschuppe) 
between the smaller and bigger helices and the lily-like motif dis- 
played on the corners.*/ It has been demonstrated that the latter 
features became popular especially in the fifth century*® and still 
survived in Justinian’s times: most notably, they were used for the 
colonnade of the southern part of the Jerusalem cardo maximus, 
erected most probably in the same times as the Nea church in 
531-543.* It is therefore hardly surprising that the probably Pal- 
estinian-native stone-cutters working at Bethlehem made use of 
this Corinthian type, albeit in a quite stylized form, instead of the 
innovative, å jour-decorated capitals employed in contemporary 
Constantinople. 

Patriarch Sophronius’ hint at the sumptuous appearance of the 
columns “glittering with gold” is confirmed by the remnants of 
gilding that are still visible on the leaf-ribs. Traces of gilding and 
color pigments can be detected also on the wooden architraves lo- 
cated above them.?? These richly decorated beams have received 
scant attention in scholarship. Prior to the present-day restorations, 
they were mostly concealed by plastering: visitors had therefore the 
feeling of seeing purely trabeated colonnades akin to those typical 


of Late Roman architecture and, on account of this, the church 
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Au i NK 
18 | Corinthian capital in the south inner colonnade of the 
central nave, Nativity church, Bethlehem, 6th century 


came to be described as a late, isolated offspring of this tradition.?! 
However, the archaism of this solution was only apparent, because 
even in Bethlehem as in most contemporary buildings the weight 
of the upper walls was borne not by the wooden lintels, yet by ar- 
cades, or more specifically by low, relieving arches, springing from 
blocks of stones set upon the capitals, which were partly walled up 
and hidden as well under the plastering in later periods.?? 

Ihe wooden architraves, made of Lebanese cedar, were proba- 
bly introduced as tie-beams whose basic purpose was to consoli- 
date the structure and enable it to resist tension, especially that of 


earthquakes. They consist of three beams set side by side, the outer 


46 Weigand 1915, pp. 130—132; Watzinger 1933-1935, Il, pp. 121—122; Kautzsch 1936, 
pp. 100—114; Richmond 1936, pp. 65, 68; Vincent 1937, pp. 104—115. 

47 Weigand 1911, p. 80; Weigand 1915, p. 131; Weigand 1914—1919, pp. 190—201. 

48 Weiland 1998, p. 822. 

49  Avigad 1980, pp. 221—229. 

50 Oral communication by Marcello Piacenti and Susanna Sarmati. 

5|  Vincent/Abel 1914, pp. 83—84; Fraser 1979, p. 264. 

52 Harvey 1935, p. 10. 
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I-II 


19 | Wooden architrave, Nativity church, Bethlehem, 6th century 


parts of which are also decorated. On the vertical sides Fic. 19 

the ornaments include, from top to bottom, a smooth listel, a 
frieze of rinceaux including roundish fruits, a sequence of globular 
motifs, and two bands of rosettes shaped by leaflets arranged in 
such a way as to form lozenges.?? The artist relied on a repertory of 
forms which was rooted in the artistic traditions of the Christian 
Near East: the lozenge-shaped rosettes compare, for example, with 
fifth- and sixth-century Coptic stone lintels, whereas the foliate 


motifs may be understood as definitely stylized variants of the 
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friezes with acanthus leaves housing pomegranates, which are also 
frequent in Egypt.?* 

In the intrados FIG. 20 , the beam is decorated with a band 
of interlacing scrolls shaping medallions where acanthus leaves are 
symmetrically arranged around eight-petal rosettes: in the middle 


of this band stands a laurel wreath (or crown of victory) housing 


53 Weigand 1915, p. 127. 
54 Atalla 1989, 11, figs on pp. 102, 104—105. 
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20 | Intrados of a wooden architrave, Nativity church, Bethlehem, 6th century 


a cross. A nail-hole visible in the latter's center suggests that, from 
the very beginning, it was meant to accommodate hooks for lamp- 
chains. Some of the architraves display a particularly elegant vari- 
ant where the scrolls spring out of cornucopiae and are embellished 
with pearl-dotted borders. The combination of such motifs is fre- 
quently encountered in both Egypt and the wider area of Syria 
and Palestine and was appropriated also in the decoration of early 
Islamic monuments in Jerusalem in the Umayyad period.?? 
Pre-Crusader sources are particularly silent about church fur- 
nishings. Sophronius lays emphasis on the glittering appearance of 
the interior, yet he mentions only vaguely the presence of mosaic 
decorations, whereas he clearly describes the beauty of the painted 
ceiling shining like a starred heaven: the word used, KaAdOwot<, is 
normally meant to hint at lacunar structures.? The eleventh-cen- 
tury pilgrim Hyacinth reported that it was thoroughly painted and 
carved, and covered with lead on the exterior?" The early history 
of this roof is unknown: it was probably from the very beginning 
a wooden one, covered with lead on the outside, yet the dendro- 
chronological analyses indicate that the earliest of its beams, unlike 
the nave architraves, date from a refurbishment made around 1164, 
whereas the rest of them can be traced back to the major restora- 


tions made between the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries.? 
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According to a much later, fourteenth-century source, a “colon- 
nette with a globe on it” stood in the very middle of the church.?? 
This location was associated, from the sixth century onward, with 
structures, known in Greek as stavrodochoi, that were instrumental 
to private and liturgical worship of the holy cross: they symboli- 
cally imitated the omphalos-like function attributed in Jerusalem 
to the Rock of Golgotha, where pilgrims could see a monumental 
cross, embellished with gold and gems and supported by a column. 
The use of such structures is known from very distant areas, includ- 
ing Cappadocia, Georgia, Crete, and Western Europe, and it can 
be assumed that they originated in usages rooted in the Palestinian 
holy sites.9? It can therefore be assumed that something similar 


existed also in the Nativity church. 


THE SUPERPOSITION OF SACRED SPACE AND HOLY SITE 


All visitors standing in the central nave were probably struck by 
the unusual form of the sanctuary PLAN 111. This was described 


by pilgrims as a podium for the altar standing directly above the 


cave: to one of them it looked like a sort of monumental stone.°! 


Its eastern end was circular and mirrored the shape of the near- 
by apse, where remnants of a synthronon, a structure consisting 


of two or more rows of benches or seats for the clergy attending 


55 Hamilton 1949, p. 90; Rosen-Ayalon 1989, pp. 41—42;Talgam 2004, p. 87. 

56 Du Cange 1688, col. 546; Goet/Gundermann 1878, p. 337. 

57 Hyacinth, ed. Wilkinson 1977, p. 205. 

58  Bernabei/Bontadi 2012, pp. 59—60. 

59 Niccolò da Poggibonsi (1346), ed. Lanza and Troncarelli 1990, p. 80:“Nel mezzo della detta 
chiesa si é uno colonnetto con un pomo di sopra". 

60 Oswald 1969; Pallas 1978; Pallas 1979; Gratziou 1998; Luchterhandt 2007; Bacci 201 6a. 

6l Bernhard the Monk, ed. Tobler/Molinier 1877—1885, 1, p. 317. Cf. Epiphanius of Constantinople, 
ed. Donner 1971, pp. 70-71, and the ninth- or tenth-century Armenian description of the 
Holy Sites (Wilkinson 1977, p. 201), who both describe the cave as located below the altar. 
See also Vincent/Abel 1914,p. 112. 
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the mass, were also found.9? The limits of its western end are not 
exactly known, but it is assumed that they did not extend to the 
central nave. The eleventh-century pilgrim Hyacinth the Presby- 
ter mentions the presence of “chancels” (cancelli) surrounding the 
platform,9? and it is possible that some kind of barrier or tem- 
plon-like structure separated the central nave from the sanctuary. 
Some scholars proposed that such cancelli may have consisted of a 
bronze grille, on the assumption that the latter may have originally 
been closed with the bronze doors presently located at the top of 
the stairways to the grotto, which look much like the valves of 
an originally double door.°* However, this interpretation seems to 
neglect the presence of bronze doors in the modern location from 
early times, as unambiguously mentioned by Hyacinth.9? There- 
fore, it cannot be ruled out that the original enclosure may have 
been made of marble. 

The east end of the building, unlike ordinary Byzantine church- 
es, was not completely separated from the nave, as pilgrims of both 
clerical and lay status had to go through it in order to access the cave. 
Whereas Hyacinth seems to indicate that he stepped down from 
the north transept, Bernhard the Monk reports that visitors used to 
enter from the south and exit from the north side. On account of 
their precious material, the doors closing the stairway openings un- 
doubtedly helped to underscore the cultic importance of the place. 
They stood out for their elegant pierced decoration, which allowed 
viewers to gaze through Fic.21. Their design is much reminiscent 
of motifs already encountered in the wooden beams: large crosses 
are displayed in the center of three vertically arranged medallions 
within lozenges shaped by intersecting half circles, which, in their 
turn, house three-lobed leaves. Smaller circles enclosing crosses fill 
the space between the medallions and the frame. Analogous forms 
are frequently encountered in Byzantine metalwork and sculptures 


from the fifth through the seventh centuries.97 
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21 | Southern stairway of the holy 
cave with the 6th century bronze 
door on top, Nativity church, 
Bethlehem 


In general terms, the restoration aimed at laying emphasis on 
the central role of liturgical life. The church was reshaped in such 
a way as to make it more suitable for the performance of rites. 
Non-liturgical activities associated with pilgrimage and individual 
devotions were shifted to the underground Jocus sanctus. If there 
had really been an oculus in Constantine’s times to enable pilgrims 
to glance at the cave below, the latter was now closed and the 
visual approach to the holy site was therefore replaced by a more 
direct, physical experience of the site-specific sanctity of Christ’s 


birthplace. Access to the grotto was provided by two new stairways 


62 Richmond 1938, pp. 69—70; 

63 Hyacinth, ed. Wilkinson 1977, p. 205. 

64  Harvey/Harvey 1937, p. 13; Hamilton 1947, p. 21; Jacoby 1990, p. 124. 

65 Hyacinth, ed. Wilkinson 1977, p. 205:"grados vero per quos descendimus ad praesepe xı” sunt. 
Duo ostea erea ibi sunt". 

66 Bernhard the Monk, ed.Tobler/Molinier 1877—1885, I, p. 317; Hyacinth, ed. Wilkinson, p. 205. 

67 Jager 1930; Jacoby 1990, pp. 123—124. 
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located respectively to the north-east and to the south, the latter 
functioning as the main entrance for visitors.9? The former, narrow 
flight of steps in the central nave was presumably walled up at the 
same moment. In this way, the holy site that worked as the main 
cult-object and the space reserved for ritual activity were clearly 
separated, whereas, at the same time, emphasis was laid on their 
architectural juxtaposition along the same vertical axis. A precious 
altar located on a monumental podium, with a large apse on its 
background, now dominated the cave and worked as the main 
visual focus of the sacred space. In a way, this suggested that indi- 
vidual worship for a material site, though certainly advantageous 
for bodies and souls, was not sufficient to obtain salvation, unless it 
was associated with the mediating function of the liturgy. 

In this respect, the choice of framing the circular-ended altar 
space within a triconch and the multiplication of hemispherical 
apses can be understood not only as an explicit hint at the Trinitar- 
ian doctrine, underscoring the Son of God's divinity in the place 
of His human Incarnation, but also as an architectural strategy to 
evoke a distinctive mark of the grotto, namely the latter's roundish, 
concave shape. Since Eusebius’ times, the symbolism of caves had 
been enriched with many new meanings. It was associated with 
Palestinian monasticism, which privileged caves as dwellings for 
anchorites and holy men, and had become a sort of standard loca- 
tion for the increasingly multiplying memorial sites associated with 
minor events of the Gospel narrative: in the area of Bethlehem 
alone, caves were distinctive marks of the Shepherds Field and the 
grave of the Holy Innocents. The combination of buildings and 
hallowed grottoes became widespread in Byzantine architecture 
from the sixth century onward.9? 

Moreover, the auratic power of grottoes came to be exploited 
in mystagogical literature — a specific Byzantine genre devoted to 


the allegoric interpretation of liturgical rites and their architectural 
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settings. Already John Chrysostom compared the altar table to 
the manger where Jesus’ body was laid and invited believers to 
follow in the steps of the Magi when participating in the Mass.’° 
In later times, more systematic attempts were made to trans- 
form the church space into a sort of surrogate holy topography. 
The eighth-century Historia Mystagogica, attributed to Patriarch 
Germanus of Constantinople, described Christian churches as ma- 
terial symbols of the Christian community — God’s real dwelling 
on earth in Saint Paul’s terms — and as “heavens on earth’, where 
the divine sphere was evoked and sacred history was made visible 
through the performance of the Eucharistic rites. In this respect, 
the altar space, as well as its individual parts and furnishings, were 
viewed as allegorical indicators of the major events of Christ's In- 
carnation, Passion, and Resurrection. Ihe conch was accordingly 
said to owe its semi-circular shape to its being indicative of both 
the “cave of Bethlehem, where Christ was born" and “the cave 
where He was buried” in Jerusalem.” This principle lingered long 
in Byzantine thought, given that, still in the fifteenth century, the 
Nativity grotto was indicated as a model for the prothesis niche, the 
place where the Eucharistic bread was prepared in the so-called 
proskomidia rite."? 

In Bethlehem, anyway, the material cave and its allegorical dou- 
ble were in many respects complementary. ‘The altar space was to 
be understood as the final accomplishment of what was initiat- 


ed in the underground grotto: namely the perpetual reenactment, 


68 As reported by Bernhard the Monk in ca. 870: Bernhard the Monk, ed. Tobler/ 
Molinier 1877—1885, |, p. 317. 

69 Ćurčić 2006. 

70 John Chrysostom, Homily on Blessed Philogonius, 6, ed. Migne 1856—1866, xiv, col. 7538. 

7| | Germanos of Constantinople, Historia Mystagogica, 3, ed. Brightmann 1908, pp. 257—258. Cf. 
Marinis 2015, pp. 753—754 on the text (available only in partial, non-philological editions) and 
p. 762 on the Bethlehem symbolism. 

72 Symeon ofThessalonike, On the Holy Church, 138, ed. Migne 1856—1866, Cv, col. 348. 
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mediated by the liturgy, of Christs Incarnation in the Eucharistic 
bread. Efforts were made to avoid the grotto being left exclusively 
to individual, uncontrolled forms of piety. Some early sources wit- 
ness that, at least from time to time, it came to be involved in some 
liturgical rites: according to the eighth-century Itinerary of Saint 
Willibald, a portable altar was used in such cases, because the place 
was too tiny to accommodate a fixed one,” whereas a century later 
the Latin monk Bernhard claimed that an altar was located in the 
manger cave.’* However, other sources report that an altar, or in 
any case an altar-like marble structure supported by four columns, 
was erected above the hole marking the very spot of Christ's birth 


in the eastern niche.” 


SITE-BOUND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE IN A NEW SETTING 


The more direct association of the grotto with the liturgy did 
not discourage the traditional, un-mediated, devotional practices 
that took place in front of Christ’s birthplace. The principle that 
holy sites were per se worthy of veneration became so largely wide- 
spread that it was even used as an argument to justify the use of 
other forms of religious materiality. In his defense of images during 
the Iconoclastic controversies in the eighth century, John of Da- 
mascus described worship for memorial sites associated with Bib- 
lical narratives, including “the manger and the cave of Bethlehem", 
as one of the most important forms of worship: such things were 
venerated not on account of their specific nature, but because God 
had chosen to operate through and in them in this earthly world, 
so that they were transformed into “repositories of divine power’.’° 

The Justinianic setting of the Nativity church encouraged pil- 
grims to penetrate the mystic cave and say their prayers while look- 
ing at and kissing the very spots of Christ's birth and the manger. 


Sophronius described the believer’s behavior as a definitely physical 
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experience: the portion of ground hallowed by contact with the 
newborns body was to be touched with one’s mouth, eyes, and 
head in order to obtain spiritual benefits.” It is not clear wheth- 
er the cave already included a western extension as today or was 
restricted to its eastern and southern parts. In any case, pilgrims 
were much impressed by its beauty: old descriptions report that 
it was lavishly decorated with marble revetments as well as golden 
and silver ornaments.’® The improved access to the grotto suited 
the pilgrims’ wish to more directly appropriate the supernatural 
dynamis associated with the site. This desire was accomplished not 
only by looking at, touching and kissing the venerable spots asso- 
ciated with the Gospel narratives, but also by scraping some earth 
or cutting off fragments of rock, which could be safely transport- 
ed back home, mixed with water and included within small clay 
flasks known as eulogiae (“blessings’).’”? In this way, pilgrims could 
convince themselves that at least part of the site-specific sanctity 
of the holy cave could be delocalized to far-away regions, without 
losing its miraculous properties. 

An important development of this age was the expansion of the 
local network of holy sites. The cave of the Holy Innocents was still 
mostly located in the south grottoes.9? Some more spots associated 
with the story of the Magi were identified in other parts of the 
basilica: it is possible that the marble table seen by Hyacinth in the 
north transept and awkwardly identified in his travelogue as that 


used for the Last Supper was actually the table which later pilgrims, 


73 Hugeburc, Life of Saint Willibald, 22, ed. Tobler/Molinier 1877—1885, |, pp. 266—267. 

74 . Bernhard the Monk, ed. Tobler/Molinier 1877—1885, |, p. 317. 

75 Hyacinth, ed. Wilkinson 1977, p. 205. 

76 john of Damascus, Third Oration on Holy Images, 34, ed. Kotter 1975, pp. 139—140. 

77 | Sophronius, Anacreontics, 19, ed. Migne 1856—1866, Lxxxvil/3, cols 3812—3813. 

78 Epiphanius of Constantinople, ed. Donner 1971, pp. 70-71. 

79  Bagatti 1949, pp. 142—143; Vikan 2010, pp. 36—40. 

80 See the clear hint at them in the tenth-century Life of Saints Constantine and Helena, as 
excerpted in Baldi 1955, pp. 106—107. 
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from the early twelfth century onward, describe as the place where 
Mary laid some refreshments for her visitors from the East.*! 
More meaningfully, the exact spot where, according to Mat- 
thew (2,9), the star of the Magi had stopped to reveal the Lord's 
dwelling was located immediately to the north east of the cave, 
between the conch and the outer, circular wall of the raised po- 
dium. This corresponded to a deep, almost square-shaped cistern 
adjoining the eastern wall of the Nativity cave. Ihe promotion 
of this new cultic attraction was important, first of all, because it 
introduced water into the pilgrims’ experience of the holy place. 
This element was invested with an evident maternal symbolism 
and resounded also with Biblical associations. One could be re- 
minded of the water from a well located close to Bethlehem's 
town walls from which, according to 2 Sam 23, 15, David had 
longed to drink. When three Israelite warriors, after breaking the 
Philistine lines, drew and brought this water to him, the King 
of Israel interpreted this as a divine sign and decided to use the 
liquid as an offering to God. In later times, starting in the twelfth 
century, efforts were also made to locate this well in the church 
courtyard, on the road to the Shepherds’ Field and much later in 
the ruins of a Byzantine monastery and cemetery known today 
as “King David's wells" on Manger street.°? Occasionally, David's 
well came to be associated with the cistern in the north transept, 
as witnessed by Daniel the Higoumen in the early twelfth centu- 
ry.?? Nevertheless, the latter was praised not only for its memorial 
qualities, as it was more commonly identified as the well whence 
Mary drew water during her stay in the cave, but also as a most 
venerable spot, since it was perceived as the stage for a sort of 
customary miracle. The earliest mention of this is found around 
590 in Gregory of Tours’ hagiographic work, De gloria martyrum, 
where he reports what he had heard from one of his clerics who 


had recently been in the Holy Land: 
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Then, there is a big well in Bethlehem, whence, as they 
say, the glorious Mary drew water. There is often shown a big 
miracle to beholders: i.e. the star that appeared to the Magi 
is displayed to the pure in heart. Those believers who come 
and lean down from the mouth of the well have their heads 
covered with a cloth. Then the one who has become worthy 
of this can see the star floating over water from one wall of the 
well to another, in the same way as stars going through the 
vault of heaven. And albeit many glance [at the water], it is 
seen only by those whose mind is sounder. I have seen some 
people claiming to have seen it. Recently, also our deacon re- 
ported that he had watched [the well] in the company of five 
men and that it had appeared to only two of them.* 


The site-experience was undoubtedly one of the most stupe- 
fying for Holy Land pilgrims. Ihe contemplation of the well was 
something more than an ordinary act of meditation and com- 
memoration, given that the star was credited with being physi- 
cally present in the water, as a sort of material relic. Interesting- 
ly, Gregory's text and more specifically his hint at the habit of 
covering heads with cloths seems to indicate that a sort of ritu- 
alized approach to the site was established. It is hardly surprising 
that it was regularly mentioned by subsequent pilgrims and that 
their travelogues, starting with that of Epiphanius of Constan- 
tinople (ca. 800), make sure to indicate its exact location. The 
1934 excavations brought to light the circular foundations of 
the well PLAN nr: given that the latter's dimensions very closely 


correspond to those of the octagonal stone structure now located 


8l Hyacinth, ed. Wilkinson 1977, p. 205. On the table of refreshments cf. Bagatti 1952, pp. 14—15; 
Kopp 1959, p. 72. 

82  Tobler 1849, pp. 10—15; Bagatti 1952, pp. 248—255; Bagatti/Alliata 1980; Petrozzi 1985, 
pp. 143—146; Kulzer 1994, p. 148. 

83  Bacciforthcoming. 

84 Gregory of Tours, Liber in gloria martyrum, chap. |, ed. Krusch 1885, 1/2, p. 38. On the dating cf. 
Shaw 2016. 
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22 | Baptismal font in the south nave, Nativity church, Bethlehem, 6th century 


in the southern aisle FIG. 22|, it has been assumed that it may 
have originally served as well-head. This would explain why Greg- 
ory speaks of beholders “leaning down” to peer through the well- 
mouth?? and would also fit Hyacinth's description of the well be- 


ing delimited by walls connected to the chancel barrier: 


As we went down from the choir, on the left of the stairs by 
which we went down is one wall of a well (and another one is 
joined to the choir-screen): over this well the star stood which 


led the Magi from the east. 


The structure is otherwise interpreted as a baptismal font: it is 
internally four-lobed and, on the exterior, it bears a Greek votive 
inscription included within a tabula ansata (reading “For remem- 
brance, rest, and remission of sins of those whose names the Lord 
knows”). Both the epigraphic characteristics and the overall shape 
point to a sixth-century dating: if this structure was not meant to 
be erected in the apse, its original location can be supposed either 


above one of the three cisterns of the ancient atrium or in a room 
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adjoining the north side of the narthex.?7 Its interpretation as a 
font is hampered, anyway, by the absence of steps inside it. 

The integration of water into the cultic attractions of Bethle- 
hem continued with yet another holy site that was mentioned for 
the first time in the Irish monk Adamnán of Ionas De locis sanctis, 
probably dating from the 6805.9? The text informs its readers that 
the water used to wash the new-born Jesus immediately after his 
birth was poured away from the summit of a rock and came to fill 
a sort of natural cavity located underneath. ‘The liquid, hallowed by 
contact with the Son of God's body, was said to be still preserved 
without impurities or diminishment in that very place, located 

"outside the wall" — an expression hinting probably at a location 
on the exterior of the Nativity cave.9? Since the nineteenth century, 
the holy site was rediscovered and identified with an underground 
cavity located below the east apse PLAN 1.14 . It could be accessed 
through a door opened directly into the masonry of the apse wall: 
in its center, it housed a small basin r1G. 23. and its walls were 
covered with many Greek graffiti left by its ancient visitors.?? The 
development of this cult phenomenon is all the more surprising: 
unlike other holy spots, it cannot be viewed as the material tran- 
scription of details provided by textual authorities, given that Jesus 
first bath is never mentioned, not even in apocryphal narratives. 
Latin theological tradition, which relied on Jeromes arguments 
against the heretic Helpidius, went even so far as to rule out that 


Christ may have needed to be washed, given that he was thought 


85 Richmond 1938, p.71, goes so far as to imagine that the baptismal rites took place in the 
well of the star, which would be illogical. Hamilton 1947, pp. 81—82, proposed to view this 
structure as originally framing the holy site. 

86 Hyacinth, ed. Wilkinson 1977, p. 205; quotation after his English translation on p. 123. 

87  Vincent/Abel 1914, pp. 35, 98, 198; Vincent 1936, p. 572; Bagatti 1952, pp. 49—50. 

88 As demonstrated by O'Loughlin 2007, pp. 6, 42—64. 

89  Adamnán of lona, De locis sanctis, ed. Bieler 1965, pp. 207—208. Cf. also Hyacinth, ed. Wilkinson 
1977, p. 205, whose incorrect wording seems to indicate a holy site "close to the church". 

90 Bagatti 1952, pp. 151—156; Petrozzi 1985, pp. 102-103. 
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to be born clean, with no stains of either blood or placenta. The de- 
tail of Jesus bath, on the contrary, appeared in Byzantine images of 
the Nativity in approximately the same period (seventh and eighth 
centuries): it is not clear whether the diffusion of the latter encour- 
aged the promotion of the holy site, or vice versa. Perhaps both 


relied on oral traditions already circulating in the Palestinian area.?! 


VISUAL MARKERS IN THE CHURCH DECORUM 


Pilgrims were accustomed to wash their faces with the water 
of the bath grotto in order to obtain a very special blessing, as 
stated by Adamnán. Water was also easy to transport back home 
within small clay ampullae. These and the other tokens that pil- 
grims brought back from the Holy Land were frequently embel- 
lished with rather roughly sketched representations of the Gospel 
events commemorated in the /oca sancta. This “souvenir art”, most- 
ly dating from the sixth and seventh centuries, was often viewed 
by art historians as one of the channels through which the main 
schemes of religious narrative iconography came to be disseminat- 
ed throughout the Christian world. Not infrequently, the images 
embellishing eulogiae and other similar objects in different media 
(including metalworks and ivories) were also supposed to summar- 
ily replicate some now vanished monumental images displayed in 
the churches marking the holy sites.?? In some cases, they made 
use of standard compositions that also included visual hints at 
some characteristic features of the furnishing and setting of the 
worshipped site. A number of works displaying the Nativity scene 
and deemed to originate from Bethlehem stood out for their con- 
flation of different topographic indicators of the Justinianic build- 
ing: the recurrent presence of a metal grille may have been reminis- 
cent of the sanctuary enclosure, whereas the representation of the 


manger as an altar with a fenestella on the front side and of lamps 
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23 | The bath grotto, Nativity church, Bethlehem 


hanging from arcaded buildings may have been evocative of the 
close connection of sanctuary and cave.?? 

Nevertheless, it is difficult to evaluate the extent to which such 
objects may have really taken inspiration from a material image. 
This is for two basic reasons. First, the compositions used in eu- 
logiae and ancient souvenirs are hardly identical: some of them 
are more narrative in character, whereas others privilege an almost 
iconic rendering of the sacred event, displaying the Virgin and 
Child enthroned, in frontal or profile pose, and flanked by the 
Magi and/or the Shepherds who pay homage to them. Secondly, we 
are scarcely informed about the presence of figurative ornaments 
in the Nativity church. Around the year 800, the pilgrim-monk 
Epiphanius of Constantinople wrote that both the main cave and 
the site of the manger were decorated with gold and paintings that, 
apparently, displayed the corresponding events "in the way they 


had happened”.?* Even if the wording is somewhat ambiguous, 


9| Bacci forthcoming. Cf. also O'Loughlin 2007, pp. 231—232. 

92 See especially Grabar 1958; Weitzmann 1974; Kitzinger 1988; Vikan 2010. 
93  Weitzmann 1974, pp. 36—39. 

94 Epiphanius of Constantinople, ed. Donner 1971,p. 71. 


it can be assumed that images of the Nativity and the Adoration of 
the Magi were set on display close to the worshipped spots, so that 
viewers could be enabled to immediately acknowledge the proper 
location of the manger and Christ's birthplace. In its turn, the ex- 
istence of mosaics in the upper church, and more specifically in the 
south transept, is implied by Hyacinth the Presbyter statement 
about the three tribunes being ^wonderfully decorated with gold 
and gems”? and is further witnessed, as we will see below, by Pa- 
triarch Eutychius of Alexandria in 938.?6 

Another hint at mosaic decorations is found in a story that 
was used as argument against the Iconoclasts in an anonymous 
ninth-century treatise on the legitimacy of images, the Letter of the 
Patriarchs of the East to Emperor Theophilus. This apologetic work 
was accompanied by a dossier of textual excerpts, taken from dif- 
ferent sources and bearing witness to the ancient roots of Christian 
figurative tradition. The passage about Bethlehem is not found in 
any further text and it is therefore not clear if it was really quoted 
from an earlier source or was written in the ninth century in a fully 
autonomous way: in any case, it is possible that it relied, in some 
way, on earlier, perhaps oral traditions. The scene was set in the 
times of the early seventh-century Greek-Persian wars and more 
specifically in those days of 614 when the army of King Khusraw 11, 
in 614, ravaged the Holy Land, laid harm to the most important 
holy sites and appropriated the most venerated Christian relic, the 
wood of the Holy Cross. Even if no mention was made of this in 
earlier narratives about the basilica, the anonymous author claimed 
that Saint Helena had much engaged in embellishing her founda- 
tions with monumental images. One such was set on display on 


the facade of the Nativity church: 


There she built a very great church in honor of the Mother 
of God, and on the outer wall on the west side she depicted 
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in artistic mosaics the holy birth of Christ, the Mother of God 
holding the life-bringing infant at her breast, and the adora- 
tion of the gift-bearing Magi.” 


This text is interesting from different viewpoints. First of all, it 
bears witness to the dedication of the basilica to the Virgin Mary, 
which is mentioned in the pilgrims accounts from the seventh cen- 
tury onwards.?® Secondly, the description of the façade mosaics 
seems to evoke two basic compositional schemes diffused in sou- 
venir art: namely a narrative one, focusing on the Nativity event, 
and a more iconic one, displaying the enthroned Virgin Mary and 
Child in frontal pose between the symmetrically arranged figures 
of the Magi and the Shepherds. ‘The latter type occurs frequently in 
sixth-century artworks associated with Palestine, such as an ampul- 
la in the treasury of Monza Cathedral Fic. 24 ?? or an ivory plaque 
now in the British Museum.!9? Alternative versions, also occurring 
in Palestinian eulogiae, displayed the Virgin in profile, facing the 
Wise Men of the East.?! The co-existence of different schemes may 
be considered to be associated with different images put on display 
in the church: it can be assumed that the narrative images were 
more directly associated with the cave, whereas the iconic type, re- 
produced on the facade, may have been originally represented also 


in the conch of the main apse. 
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24 | The Mother of God between the Magi and the Shepherds, clay 
eulogia, Treasury of Monza Cathedral, 6th century 


The Magis Persian identity was efficaciously revealed in all 
types of tokens by their prominent Phrygian huts. According to 
the Letter of the Patriarchs, Khusraw Irs soldiers decided to spare 
the church from destruction when they recognized this same 


iconographic detail in the facade mosaic: 


Then [after burning the holy sites in Jerusalem] they came 
to the holy city of Bethlehem. And when they gazed at the 
pictures of their compatriots the Persian astrologer-Magi, they 
stood in awe before their picture as if these were still alive, and 
out of reverence and love for their forefathers they preserved 
this great church intact and completely unharmed for their 
sake. Being won over by those who seemed to them to be still 
alive and seeing, they bestowed the church on them. For this 
reason alone, this ancient house of prayer has survived until 


today.” 


The apologetic intent of this story is evident: if images were 
respected even by the terrible Persian army, how could the Icono- 
clasts hate and forbid them? Their description is nonetheless con- 
sistent with the two different types of images associated with Beth- 
lehem in contemporary eulogiae and it cannot therefore be ruled 
out that the tradition originated in Palestine and was circulated by 
Holy Land pilgrims. ‘The only possible location for the mosaics was 
on the upper portion of the façade wall between the tympanum 
and the narthex, which was presumably visible from the road on 
the top of the hill to the west of the basilicas forecourts. Indeed, 
the likelihood of the story is corroborated by the lack of textual or 
archaeological evidence about any damage caused to the church 


during the Persian invasion of 614. 


102 Letter of the Three Patriarchs, 7.8, ed. Munitiz/Chrysostomides/Harvalia-Crook/ Dendrinos 1997, 
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THE BETHLEHEM MASJID: THE NEW SETTING 
OF THE SOUTH TRANSEPT UNDER ISLAMIC RULE 


The unblemished appearance of the building probably contrib- 
uted to its renown as a place especially dear to God, which could 
be easily contrasted with the violent devastations undergone by the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. This aura was probably reinforced 
some years later, in 636—638, when the troops of Caliph “Umar 
ibn al-Khattab conquered Palestine and introduced Islam into the 
region.!9? Even if sources are basically of later date and often con- 
tradictory, they indicate that no harm was done by the invaders 
to the most eminent Christian /oca sancta. Ihe symbolic appro- 
priation of the land implied the Islamization of what had been an 
empty space in Byzantine Jerusalem: namely the ancient Temple 
Mount, viewed by the newcomers and their descendants in the 
course of time as the First Prayer-direction, the site of the Last 
Judgment, and the furthest mosque (al-Aqsa) where Muhammad, 
according to the Qur'an (17, 1) had been transported and whence 
the Prophet's night journey to heaven had started.'°* The story of 
the Caliphs visit to the Jerusalem esplanade in the company of 
Patriarch Sophronius and the rediscovery of the rock of the an- 
cient Jewish Temple was very often repeated, commented on, and 
enriched with details in Hadith literature, collections of ancient tra- 
ditions, and treatises on the merits of Jerusalem. 195 

In his Annals, Eutychius of Alexandria made use and gave his 
own version of such a narrative and combined it with a specif- 
ic hint at the contemporary vicissitudes of the Nativity church.!96 
According to this variant, Umar was first guided by Sophronius 
to the Holy Sepulchre, where he resolutely refused to pray: had he 
done so, explained the Caliph, his successors would have later laid 
claim to the site, which would have been turned into a mosque. 


In fact, he decided to pray on the flight of steps on the east side 
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of the church atrium, so that everybody may understand that he 
respected the burial site of the second-last prophet of Islam and, at 
the same time, he did not share the associationist Christians’ belief 
in his Resurrection and status as the Son of God. Then he moved 
with the Patriarch to the Temple Mount and, immediately later, 
to Bethlehem. Most interestingly, he behaved there in a definitely 


different manner: 


Then ‘Umar went and visited Bethlehem, and when time 
for prayer came, he prayed in the interior of the church, near 
the south conch. The conch was thoroughly covered with 
mosaics. Then “Umar wrote for the Patriarch a sealed paper, 
according to which the Muslims were allowed to pray in that 
place only one by one. Also, no collective meeting could take 
place there for prayer, no claim to this could be laid, and no 


change was possible.'°” 


This story is indicative of a much different and multi-faceted 
attitude of Islam — or at least some distinctive currents within 
Islam — vis-a-vis the place of Jesus’ birth. This episode was giv- 
en a special prominence in the Qur'an, where the Surah 19 is 
entirely devoted to Mary and her virginal delivery taking place 
“jn a distant place” under a palm tree: as a divine sign, a stream 
appeared to satisfy her thirst and the palm provided her with fresh 
dates (19, 22-26). The identification of this “remote” place with 
Bethlehem, already present in the eighth-century work of Ibn Isaq, 
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was largely accepted, even if alternative locations were sometimes 
proposed: in fact, the village could be easily understood as being 
distant from Jerusalem, and more specifically, from the south-east- 
ern edge of the Haram eš-Šarif — the ancient Temple esplanade 
— where many exegetes located the site of the Annunciation and 
Conception of Jesus, described as the "eastern corner of the house" 
in the Qur'an (19, 16—17).198 
Early traditions bear witness to the relatively widespread wor- 
ship for the site in the early Islamic period. According to one hadith 
attributed to Ibn ‘Atiyya (d. 749), ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, 
one of Muhammad's companions, was accustomed to visit the Na- 
tivity church and make gifts of oil for its lamps.!?? Moreover, an- 
other tradition widespread in the area before the end of the eighth 
century, and traced back to sayings of other companions of the 
Prophet, reinforced the association of Bethlehem with Islam by 
describing it as one of the several places that Muhammad visited 
during his night journey to Jerusalem, and where he performed 
two raka (prostrations).!? In the tenth century, as witnessed by 
the historians al-Maqdisi and al-Istakhri, Muslim believers report- 
ed that the palm mentioned in the Quran was still partly pre- 
served in the Nativity cave. The basilica, in its turn, was much 
praised for its beauty and solemnirty.!!! 
In Eutychius’ narrative, Umars respect for Christian holy plac- 
es was indicative of what modern historians are accustomed to label 
“Umar's covenant", namely the mutual recognition of rights by the 
Jerusalem church and the early Islamic government in Palestine.! '? 
Indeed, Umayyad rule is known to have been a flourishing period 
in both economic and cultural terms: archaeological evidence indi- 
cates that the largest part of the population was Christian; ecclesi- 
astical life continued to develop; agriculture was improved thanks 
to the introduction of new irrigation systems; and a number of new 


ecclesiastical buildings were erected and decorated.!!? Moreover, 
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it is known that the habit of praying within Christian churches was 
far from unusual, at least until specific buildings for Muslim wor- 
ship were erected and disseminated throughout the land.'!* The 
Patriarch of Alexandria undoubtedly tended to mythicize this early 
period and contrast it with the times of 'Abbasid rule in Syria and 
Palestine, when the Islamic attitude towards Christian holy sites 
and church properties had become more aggressive. He lamented 
namely that, notwithstanding "Umars prohibition, a mosque in 
his name had been constructed in the immediate vicinity of the 
Jerusalem Holy Sepulchre.!!? In its turn, an important part of the 
Nativity church in Bethlehem, namely its south transept that was 
oriented toward Mecca, had been appropriated by the Moslems to 


be used as their own place of prayer: 


In our times the Muslims went against the sealed document 
of ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab. They erased the mosaics of the conch 
and instead of them they wrote there what they liked. There 
they started to gather and summon up the people for prayer.'"° 


Eutychius words are unambiguous: the south transept had 
been by then deprived of its ancient decoration to make it fit for a 
use as masjid or place of prayer." The mention of Muslim believ- 


ers being summoned up seems to imply that the people gathered 
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in the church for the daily prayers after hearing the muezzins recall, 
even if it seems much more probable that the site was essentially 
associated with pilgrimage, rather than with everyday religious life. 
Some hints in later, twelfth and thirteenth century sources, show 
that the story about ‘Umars engagement was known to Islamic 
authors: the wandering dervish al-Harawi, in 1173, described the 
south conch as the “Mihrab of Caliph ‘Umar!’ and in the follow- 
ing century Ya qut provided a rather elaborate version of the old 


event in the following terms: 


When Caliph ‘Umar came to Jerusalem, a monk of Bait 
Lahm approached him and said: “I would obtain mercy of you 
for Bait Lahm”. “Umar said: “I know nothing of the place, but 
would fain see it”. When “Umar came there, he said to the peo- 
ple: “You shall have mercy and safe conduct, but it is incum- 
bent upon us that in every place where there are Christians we 
should erect a mosque". The monk answered: “There is in Bait 
Lahm an arched building, which is built so as to be turned to- 
wards your Qibla; take this, therefore, and make of it a mosque 
for the Muslims, and do not destroy the church". So ‘Umar 
spared the church, saying his prayer in that arched building, 
and made of it a mosque, laying on the Christians the service 
of lighting it with lamps and keeping the building clean and in 
repair. Ihe Muslims never ceased to visit Bait Lahm and go to 
this arched building — which is the one made by “Umar - to 


make their prayers therein, one generation after the other.'” 


The importance of such textual evidence has been mostly under- 
estimated. First of all, it unequivocally bears witness to the presence 
of mosaics in the interior decoration of the sixth-century church: 
if mosaics were displayed in the south conch, it is safe to imagine 
that they also extended to the east and south apses and perhaps 
also to other walls. Secondly, it can be inferred that the Muslims 


decided to remove and substitute them with monumental Cufic 


inscriptions because they displayed some religious imagery. In the 
tenth century, several persons of learning had started warning Mus- 
lim believers against the practice of saying prayers within Christian 
churches: many authors pointed out that such places were impure 
because of their decoration with images. A Shi'a tradition attribut- 
ed to the fifth imam, al-Baqir (d. 731), stated that prayer could be 
allowed if pictures were standing on the right, left, behind or under 
ones legs, whereas it was prohibited if images were displayed on 
the gibla wall: in such cases, they should have at least been covered 
with a veil.'?? In keeping with such developments, the refurbish- 
ment of the south transept was meant to provide the space reserved 
for Islamic prayer with a convenient setting. 

In this respect, Eutychius mention of the inscriptions displayed 
in the conch is most meaningful. As it is unlikely that the space 
reserved for Islamic prayer may have looked less rich in ornaments 
than the rest of the church, it can be supposed that the redeco- 
ration consisted in non-figurative mosaics, where visual prom- 
inence was given to writing, undoubtedly displayed in elegant 
calligraphic forms, instead of images. There were certainly quotes 
from the Quran, presumably verses from the nineteenth Surah 
describing the birth of Jesus, but also possibly other passages un- 
derscoring the superior role of Islam as final accomplishment of 
God's alliance with mankind.'?! In front of this setting, viewers 
were reminded of decorations used in the most important Islamic 
sanctuaries, especially those of the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, 
which had been embellished in 691 on the initiative of Caliph 
Abd al-Malik (685—705) with both monumental inscriptions 
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and lavish ornaments combining vegetal, jewel-like, and animal 
motifs. On account of its status as a most important holy site in 
Islamic tradition, the repertory of forms associated with this latter 
monument was constantly regarded as a source of inspiration in 
the ornamentation of prominent religious sites in the Holy Land 
and Syria: even if it is not clear whether a Palestinian school of mo- 
saicists flourished in the post-Umayyad period, some activity con- 
tinued especially in order to assure periodical repairs to the existing 
mosaics.'?? The lost program in Bethlehem can be regarded, in this 
respect, as an important, albeit indirect witness to the enduring use 
of the mosaic medium as a visual indicator of the distinctive status 


attributed to the most venerable holy sites. 


THE MYTH OF BETHLEHEM IN THE LATIN WEST 


There is scant information about the development of religious 
life in Bethlehem in the early Islamic period. In 808, the report of a 
Frankish mission to the Holy Land made on the initiative of Char- 
lemagne, states that the area of Bethlehem was frequently victim to 
robberies on the part of Bedouins. In any case, the church was run 
by fifteen people, including monks, priests, and other ecclesiastics: 
most curiously, mention was made also of two stylites who lived on 
the top on columns in the vicinity of the church.!?? Possibly, such 
columns belonged to some parts of the old atrium or the external 
forecourt that had collapsed in the meantime, or perhaps the text 
hints at the ruins of the old Kathisma church, where the presence 
of stylites is recorded in the early twelfth century.!** Charlemagne 
missi dominici took extremely accurate measurements of the basil- 
ica as well as of other monuments of the Holy Land, and this may 
indicate that the Frankish Emperor was interested in promoting 
architectural repairs: whether the latter ever took place is neverthe- 


less unknown.'?? 
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Undoubtedly, worship of the Bethlehem site was by then popu- 
lar in Western Christianity. Ihe church was frequently described in 
Latin pilgrims’ travelogues and some efforts were made to promote 
new cultic phenomena replicating or evoking in some way the site 
of Christ's birth. The most important attempt concerned the ear- 
liest and most important Marian church in Rome, Santa Maria 
Maggiore, which came to be known since the seventh century as 

"Sancta Maria ad praesepe”. Since the first witness of this title dates 
back to the times of the Jerusalemite Pope Theodore 1 (642—649), 
it has been assumed that, as a reaction to the Islamic conquest of 
the Holy Land, he may have promoted the construction of a sort 
of surrogate cave, where the relic of the manger was put on display. 
Indeed, the public worship for the Roman "oratory of the crib" is 
first documented in the first half of the eighth century, and devel- 
oped in the following centuries: in 1291, it was given a new set- 
ting under Pope Nicholas 1v and the sculptor Arnolfo di Cambio 
was asked to visualize the holy event in a sculptural group. Shortly 
thereafter, the association with Bethlehem was reinforced by new 
claims about the location of Saint Jerome’s sepulcher close to the 
ersatz grotto.!?6 

Also the dedication to Bethlehem of the Benedictine abbey 
at Ferriéres-sur-Gátinais, in the French diocese of Sens, in 636 is 
indicative of the Western interest in the holy sites of Palestine. !?7 
Probably the evocation of Christs birthplace was basically litur- 


gical in this case and did not imply any topomimetical attempt 
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at reproducing the spatial setting of the cave or the basilica, even 
if some scholars interpreted the octagonal altar space of the abbey 
church of Saint-Pierre as a possible Gothic reshaping of an ear- 
lier Merovingian structure replicating the Constantinian octagon, 
which, however, was by then no longer extant.'*® The connection 
with the Nativity cave was much more explicit in the abbey church 
of Saint-Michel-de-Cuxa, in the northern Pyrenees, where abbot 
Oliba, in the early eleventh century, built up a western annex in- 
cluding an upper chapel in honor of the Holy Trinity and a circular 
crypt devoted to “Our Lady of the Crib” Fic. 25 : the latter was 
meant to house some relics of the Virgin’s garments which Oliba 
had obtained in Milan in 1011 and its shape was therefore meant 
generically to evoke that of a grotto. It is very possible, in any case, 
that the main source of inspiration was Santa Maria Maggiore, 
rather than Bethlehem. !?? 

According to a hypothesis which has gained some acceptance 
in scholarship, the diffusion of monumental churches with tri- 
conch-ending from the eleventh century onward in Western Eu- 
rope may be connected with a specific wish to imitate one of the 
most distinctive features in the plan of the Nativity basilica. Such 
a connection was evoked with regard to Sankt Maria im Kapitol 
in Cologne, consecrated in the year 1049, on the assumption that 
the dimensions of the triconch, notwithstanding some evident 
differences, corresponded rather closely to those of the Bethlehem 
one.'*° It was therefore assumed that the church may have been 
built up according to measurements made in situ, as happened in 
1036 with Bishop Meinwerk’s Busdorfkirche in Paderborn, which 
was said to exactly correspond to the measurements of the Holy 
Sepulchre, taken in Jerusalem by Wino of Helmarshausen.!?! Nev- 
ertheless, apart from the dedication of the church altar to the Vir- 
gin Mary (and the Holy Cross), no clear indication of a specific 


cultic association with Bethlehem is to be found in ancient sources, 
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25 | Underground Chapel of Our Lady of the Crib, Abbey 
church of Saint-Michel-de-Cuxa, | Ith century 


and it cannot be ruled out that other triconch-shaped buildings 
located in Germany or Italy may have been regarded as models.!?? 
Also in the case of later churches with similar architectural plans, 
such as the thirteenth-century Elisabethkirche in Marburg, the 
available documents do not clearly indicate that they were inten- 
tionally conceived as replicas of the Nativity church.'*? 

There is, anyway, a possible exception to this rule. The church of 
San Sepolcro in Milan owes this dedication to its re-consecration 
made after the unfortunate Lombard expedition to the Holy Land 


in 1100: from that period onward it was regarded as a sort of ersatz 
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Holy Sepulchre, which could enable the Milanese to make a surro- 
gate pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Yet, the re-dedication apparently did 
not imply major restorations and the building kept the shape it had 
received in the previous century, when it was dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, in the year 1030. The church plan is undoubtedly very 
close to that of the basilica of Bethlehem and its choice may have 
been instrumental to the memorial functions with which it was 
invested from its very beginnings: the foundation chart made clear 
that its founder, a nobleman named Benedict Rozo, erected a cross- 
shaped church, whose three tribunes of equal size were consciously 
meant to symbolize the three persons of the Trinity. Accordingly, 
seven chapels were to be erected within and outside the church in- 
terior with dedications associated with the major events of Christ's 
life, including one “in honor of the Our Lord Jesus Christ's birth 
and under the denomination of Betthelem” .?* It may be that the 
Nativity church, as the site of the Incarnation, was intentionally 
evoked in Milan as a spatial setting intended for the performance 
of devotions which enabled believers to meditate on and reenact 


the most important stages in the Son of God's passage on earth. 


BETHLEHEM UNDER FATIMID RULE 


Ihe renown of the Nativity church increased in the eleventh 
century when the building was rumored to have been miraculously 
saved from destruction in the year 1009: Bishop Ralph of Couhé, 
who came back from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 1010, informed 
the monk and chronicler Adémar of Chabannes (d. 1034) that the 

“Saracens” had just destroyed the most important holy sites of Pal- 
estine, including the burial place of Saint George in Lydda and 
the Jerusalem Holy Sepulchre, whereas in Bethlehem the sudden 
apparition of a dazzling, supernatural light had dispersed all as- 


saulters. Even the Sinai Monastery was defended against the enemy 
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in an analogous way.P? ‘The related events are also known from 
Arabic sources. Following the disintegration of the ‘Abbasid Ca- 
liphate in 940, Palestine fell under the influence of the Fatimid 
rulers of Egypt, but it took several decades of political turmoil be- 
fore the latter managed to assert their authority over the local pop- 
ulation. Caliph al-Hakim (d. 1021) belonged like his predecessors 
to the Ismaili branch of Shi'a Islam, but unlike them he promoted 
an aggressive policy against Jews, Christians, and Sunnis. In 1009, 
he gave orders to set fire to several churches in the Holy Land and 
beyond: the destruction of the ancient five-aisled basilica of the 
Constantinian Holy Sepulchre, the so-called Martyrium, was the 
most impressive outcome of this attack.!? In the eyes of many, 
the demolition of the holy site was regarded as materializing the 
"abomination of desolation" announced by Daniel (9, 27) and Mat- 
thew (24, 15): this is probably what the Count of Anjou, Fulcus 
Nerra, visiting Jerusalem shortly after the destruction, must have 
thought when he gazed at the church turned into a heap of ruins. ?? 
Once again, the unblemished appearance of the Nativity church 
enhanced its aura as a holy site defended directly by God. Indeed, 
it is possible that it was spared because of its partial use also as 
an Islamic place of prayer. In any case, according to the historian 
Yahya ibn Sa'id, already in 1020 the newly appointed Patriarch 
Nicephorus had obtained from al-Hakim an official document 
granting the immediate cessation of all hostility against the Chris- 
tians, the renunciation of any future attempt at further destruction, 
and the restitution of all previous rights concerning the churches 


and holy sites within and around Jerusalem, including Bethlehem, 


134  Salvarani 2002; Salvarani 2008, pp. 138—140; Schiavi 2005, passim (the foundation chart is 
edited on pp. 277-279). 

135  Adémar of Chabannes, Chronicon, ed. Delisle 1840—1904, x, p. 152. 

136 Krönung 2010; Kühnel B. 2010. 

137 Bachrach 1993, pp. 101—102. 
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as well as the associated possessions and endowments.P?? It can be 
wondered whether the status of the basilica was affected by this 
decision, which apparently restituted full property of all holy sites 
to the Christians, regardless of their different denominations — as 
the document seems to imply. 

Indeed, when the Persian traveler Nazir-i Khusraw visited and 
spent a night in Bethlehem in 1047, he made no mention at all 
of the masjid in the south transept and described the church as a 
purely Christian pilgrimage site, where many visitors from abroad, 
and especially from the Byzantine empire, constantly gathered and 
where most solemn rites were performed once a year.'*? Interest- 
ingly enough, although he laid emphasis on the importance of the 
site for Christian worship, he avoided all hint at its identification 
as the birthplace of Jesus. On the contrary, he referred back to old 
Islamic traditions locating some episodes of Mary's pregnancy and 
Jesus’ infancy (namely the newborn's miraculous speech from the 
cradle) in Jerusalem and described a cult-site associated with His 
birth — or at least with His early days — which was by then wor- 
shipped exclusively by Muslims on the south-eastern corner of the 
Haram e&-Sarif.14° 

On the analogy of Bethlehem, the latter was an underground 
place, known as Mahd ‘Isa (“the cradle of Jesus"). It could be ac- 
cessed via a steep stairway, and in its interior visitors could see a 
large basin used as mihrab and identified as the cradle whence the 
newborn had spoken and revealed his mission on earth, according 
to the Qur'an (19, 27—34). Indeed, the text (v. 27) indicated that 
Mary (Maryam) had moved back to "her people" after giving birth 
to Jesus: it was in this new location that Jesus had spoken from the 
crib. This corroborated the view that Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
and had later spent his early days on the Temple Mount, where 
many interpreters, inspired by the apocryphal narratives about the 


Virgins infancy, located Marys residence. 
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Nevertheless, Nazir-i Khusraw's unhesitating description of the 
underground masjid as the birthplace of Jesus probably bears wit- 
ness to a contemporary attempt at creating an Islamic alternative to 
the Bethlehem cave, which could dispense Muslim believers from 
paying homage to the Christian shrine. What the Persian traveler 
heard on the esplanade relied on beliefs that had by then become 
more widespread and could be traced back to the isolated, though 
authoritative witness of Muqatil ibn Sulayman (d. 750), who had 
situated the event of Jesus’ birth in Jerusalem. Nevertheless, early 
sources were silent about the existence of a site of worship identified 
as Mahd ‘lsa prior to the eleventh century, when it was first men- 
tioned in Ibn al-Murajjas list of the merits of the holy city. Rather, 
emphasis was laid on the Mihrab Maryam, the prayer chamber where 
Mary, watched by the Temple priest Zechariah, was given food di- 
rectly by God, an event which had taken place prior to the Annunci- 
ation and was narrated in a different Qur’anic passage (3, 35—37).1*! 

In the Crusader period, the Islamic site was appropriated by the 
Crusaders with the rest of the Temple Mount and transformed into 
an oratory known as balneum or balneatorium of Jesus. Accordingly, 
the marble basin of the former mihrab was interpreted as the basin 
of the newborn’s first bath and the earlier location of the corre- 
sponding event in Bethlehem tended to be forgotten. Also a relic 
of the Virgin’s bed started being worshipped there.'4? Nevertheless, 
the renown of this place was never strong enough to overshadow 
the much more famous holy site at Bethlehem, which underwent 
a thorough restoration and received major embellishments in the 


times of Latin rule in Palestine. 


138 Yahya ibn Sa'id, Chronicle, ed. Kratchkovsky/Vasiliev 1997, pp. 438—439. 
139  Nazir-i Khusraw, Sefer Namah, ed. Schefer 1881, p. 99. 

140 Ibidem, pp. 77-79. 

141 Busse 1966, pp. 122-123; Elad 1995, pp. 93—97; Soucek 1998; Matar 2016. 
142 Pringle 1993—2009, itl, pp. 310—314; Bacci forthcoming. 
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Chapter III 





The Third Mise-en-Scéne Under Latin Rule 
[2th Century 


THE CRUSADERS IN BETHLEHEM AND THE LATIN 
APPROPRIATION OF THE HOLY SITE 


Bethlehem fell into the hands of the Frankish army during the 
night of June 7th, 1099. The small village — probably nothing more 
than a derelict hamlet! — was scarcely important from a strategic 
viewpoint, but its conquest could reinforce the Crusaders feeling 
that they were enjoying God's favor. Along their long path, they 
had variously manifested their devotion for Christ's birthplace, 
which was frequently evoked in the oaths pronounced by the expe- 
dition leaders. When they decided to go with a small detachment 
to secure control of the site, Tancred of Hauteville and Baldwin of 
Bourcq were probably aware that this would have bolstered their 


soldiers morale. 


| So according to Hyacinth's description in the mid-eleventh century, ed. Wilkinson 1977, p. 205. 
2 Runciman 195,1, pp. 277—278. 
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The conquest was easy: they approached Bethlehem in the full 
darkness and found that there was no Egyptian garrison to protect 
it. At first, the local population, composed entirely of Greek- and 
Arabic-speaking Christians, mistook the Crusaders for a squad of 
the Fatimid army. It was only at dawn that they realized what had 
happened and went to meet the newcomers with a solemn and 
joyful procession, animated by liturgical hymns, aspersions of holy 
water, and the display of precious crosses and ecclesiastical items. 
According to Crusader historians, the Franks were welcomed as 
restorers of Christian worship in Palestine and deliverers of Chris- 
tians from the Muslim yoke.’ Locals also firmly hoped that West- 
erners had finally come "to take away the rites of the Gentiles and 
their impurities from the holy site”.* It can be wondered whether 
this sentence was meant to hint generically at Islamic presence in 
the Holy Land, or if it implied a more specific reference to the 
masjid in the south transept of the Nativity church. 

But the building faced a much greater danger. Tancred the Nor- 
man aroused the criticisms of his comrades-in-arms as he had been 
arrogant enough as to raise his personal standard over the roof of 
the building, as if it were an ordinary house. Many in the Crusader 
army suspected that he considered the holy site as a sort of person- 
al property? Nevertheless, in a few months the situation radically 
changed. Jerusalem was conquered on July 14th, 1099, and the new 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem was established. It took some time, and 
many disputes among the knights and between them and the cler- 
gy, before the juridical status of the new entity came to be properly 
defined. Geoffrey of Bouillon's choice not to wear a kings crown on 
the site where Christ had been crowned with thorns can be read not 
only as a sign of his deep piety, but also as a symptom of such dif- 
ficulties. Nevertheless, despite Patriarch Daimbert of Pisas attempt 
at asserting the hegemonic role of his church, the following year 


Geoffrey's successor, Baldwin of Boulogne, managed to obtain an 
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official coronation as King of Jerusalem. The ceremony took place 
on December 25th, 1100, in the Nativity church at Bethlehem. This 
choice was largely an expedient, but it was not thoroughly devoid of 
symbolic efficaciousness, not only because it invested the sovereign 
with a Christological parallelism which would have been improper 
in Jerusalem after Geoffrey of Bouillon's sensational act of humility, 
but also because it was common knowledge that Bethlehem was the 
place where David, whose rulership the Crusaders aimed to imitate, 
had been anointed king of Israel. The building was later used as set- 
ting for the coronation rites also by Baldwin 11 in 1119.9 

Such developments enhanced the status of the Nativity church. 
The building was probably perceived from the beginning as equal 
in dignity to a cathedral church, given that its administration was 
very soon entrusted to a chapter of regular canons, i.e. an insti- 
tution typical of the Gregorian reform, consisting of a group of 
priests who lived together in a monastic manner under a common 
rule, known as that of Saint Augustine. In 1110, Pope Paschal 11 
accepted Baldwin Ts request to raise the holy site to the status of 
Bishopric, notwithstanding the town's centuries-old dependence 
on the ecclesiastical see of Ascalon, by then and until 1153 under 
Muslim rule. The chapter and Bishop of Bethlehem quickly came 
to be highly influential: the diocese extended as far as Ascalon and 


was recipient of many gifts of land rents, especially in Western 


3 Albert of Aachen, Historia Hierosolymitana, V, 44—45, ed. Recueil Ho 1844—1895, Iv, pp. 461—462; 
Fulcher of Chartres, Gesta Francorum Hierusalem peregrinantium, |, 24, ed. Recueil Ho 1844—1895, 
Ill, pp. 354—355. 

4 Albert of Aachen, Historia Hierosolymitana, V, 45, ed. Recueil Ho 1844—1895, Iv, p. 462:“ad aufer- 
endos Gentilium ritus a loco sancto eorumque immunditias". Quote after the English translation 
by Edgington 2013, p. 207. 

9 Raymond of Aguilers, Historia Francorum, ed. Recueil Ho 1844-1895, Ill, p. 295. 

6 Albert of Aachen, Historia hierosolymitana, Vil, 43, ed. Recueil Ho 1844—1895, iv, 
pp. 536—537; Fulcher of Chartres, Gesta Francorum Hierusalem peregrinantium, I, 7, 
ed. Recueil Ho 1844—1895, Ill, pp. 554—555; William of Tyre, Historia rerum in partibus 
transmarinis gestarum, X, 9, and XII, 12, ed. Huygens 1986, pp. 463, 562. 
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26 | The church tower to 
the south-east of the 
fortification walls, Na- 
tivity church complex, 
Bethlehem 





Europe.” Some of their income was also associated with the admin- 
istration of hospices and reception structures for pilgrims in Beth- 
lehem and in other countries: as early as 1147, the chapter owned 
a hospital at Clamecy, in France, and by 1170 it had obtained 
another one in the Scottish region of East Lothian.’ 

One of the newcomers’ major concerns was the construction of 
structures that might suit the new liturgical and institutional needs 
of the site. First of all, the village was a poor hamlet, which the 
pilgrim Saewulf, in 1102-1103, described as thoroughly derelict 
and deserted.? Even if the church was in a miraculously unblem- 
ished state, it is probable that the ancient forecourt and atrium had 
suffered considerably from wars and earthquakes. The Crusaders 
took care to enclose the whole complex within a circuit of high 
walls, described as newly erected by the Russian pilgrim Daniel, 
writing between 1108 and 1111.'? Remnants of it and its central 


gate-tower giving access to the forecourt were still extant at the end 
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of the sixteenth century, when they were reproduced in Bernardino 
Amicos plan PLAN V|. Some of them were later incorporated into 
the walls of the present-day Armenian monastery, the south exten- 
sion of which corresponds fairly well to the medieval situation.'' The 
south-eastern corner of the fortification included a massive tower 
which could be used as hideout for the clergy in times of danger and 
perhaps also as a keep for the church's most precious items FIG.26. 
It is also possible that the tower was originally connected with the 
Bishops residence, the exact location of which cannot be deter- 
mined because of lack of archaeological investigations in this area.'” 

At least some parts of Justinian’s atrium were still standing, even 
if they underwent some alterations. This holds true especially for 
the vaulted room, constructed on the south-eastern corner of the 
ancient structure: known in later times as the "school" or "library of 
Saint Jerome" and now incorporated into the Armenian monastery 
FIG. IS , it was used in the sixteenth century as a stable and may 
have originally been intended as a hospital for pilgrims.” A residence 
for the regular canons was erected north of the Nativity church. It 
consisted of several rooms, including a refectory and a small chapel, 
adjoining to the north transept, the dedication of which to Saint 
Catherine is known from the fifteenth century onward FIG. 67). 
The far more eminent building in this complex was its quadrangular 
cloister with a central court and a probably groin-vaulted ambulato- 


ry, each side of which included four pointed-arched bays and arched 


7 Riant 1889—1896, |, pp. | I-12; Mayer 1977, pp. 44—80; Hamilton 1980, p. 59; Tessera 2010, 
pp. 100-102. 
MacQuarrie 1982, pp. 336—340; Richard 1982, pp. 93—95. 
9 Saewulf [1102—1 103], ed. Huygens 1994, p. 71. 
10 Daniel the Higoumen, ed.Venevitinov/Seemann 1970, p. 63. 
Ll Hamilton 1934, p. 5; Hamilton 1947, pp. 46—47;Vincent 1937, p. 116; Bagatti 1952, pp. 228-230; 
Pringle 1993—2009, |, pp. 153—154. 
12 Vincent/Abel 1914, p. 181; Hamilton 1947, p. 84; Bagatti 1952, pp. 226—227; 
Pringle 1993—2009, |, pp. 150—152. 
I3 |. Hamilton 1947, pp. 98-100; Bagatti 1952, pp. 227—228; Pringle 1993—2009, |, pp. 152-153. 
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openings supported by paired columns.'* Some of the latter are still 
preserved in relatively good condition and display elegantly carved 
capitals FIG.27), partly inspired by ancient models, and partly rem- 
iniscent of twelfth-century Romanesque sculpture — the best com- 
paranda being provided by some Provençal works." 

Some alterations concerned also the basilica itself. They did not 
imply structural alterations and were basically intended to make 
the building fit for its new function as a church meant for the Latin 
rite and as a representation space for the kings of Jerusalem. One of 
the distinctive and most innovative traits of contemporary Western 
worship was the use of bells not only to gather believers for the 
Mass, but also to signal a danger or mark the hours. The facade was 
accordingly provided with two bell towers on the model of North 
European Romanesque churches and its upper part was altered 
with the construction of reinforcing walls.'^ It has been assumed 
that the side entrances were walled up in this period, whereas the 
sixth-century main door was replaced with a lower, pointed-arched 
one FIG. 2 . Possibly, this was an outcome of the general restora- 
tion of the narthex, the original timber roof of which was replaced 
with groin vaults.'* Another intervention concerned the walls of 
the central nave, the height of which was considerably raised, as 
revealed by the archaeometric investigations made in 2010." 

Alterations were also made in the sanctuary area, which was 
made fit for the performance of the Latin rite. Its appearance is 


best described by a famous fourteenth-century pilgrim, Niccolo da 


Poggibonsi, in 1346: 


At the end of the columns there is the choir of the main 
altar, which was apparently very big. It is surrounded by a wall 
and has three entrances: from the east, from the south and 
from the north. ‘The stalls of the choir are damaged. In front of 
the choir is a door, beyond which stands the altar...”° 
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27 | Figurative capital in the medieval cloister, Franciscan 
convent, Bethlehem, mid-| 2th century 


The text indicates that the sixth-century platform was trans- 
formed into an enclosed choir, where the canons sat during the 
liturgy. The floor was paved with white marble slabs and was en- 
circled by a choir screen.” The altar, which according to earlier 
sources was located directly above the cave, was moved further east 
and separated from the choir through a stone or marble barrier.” 
This implied the making of a new, uninterrupted and raised floor 
between the end of the central nave and the altar space, which 


is known to have been slightly higher than the choir and made 


I4 Vincent 1937, pp. I 17—121; Bagatti 1952, pp. 185—224; Pringle 1993—2009, pp. 149—150. 

I5 X Bagatti 1952, pp. 201—206; Borg 1982, p. 103; Buschhausen 1978, p. 249; Folda 1995, p. 266. 

l6  Vincent/Abel 1914, p. 98; Bagatti 1952, pp. 69—72; Pringle 1993—2009, |, p. 140; Bacci/Bianchi/ 
Campana/Fichera 2012, p. 22. 

I7 . Bagatti 1952, p. 23; Pringle 1993—2009, |, p. 140. Cf. Hamilton 1947, p. 47, who privileged 
a dating in the thirteenth century. 

I8 = Vincent 1937, p. 116; Hamilton 1947, p. 47. 

I9  Bacci/Bianchi/Campana/Fichera 2012, p. 14, 20, 22, 25. 

20 Niccolo da Poggibonsi, Libro d'Oltremare, 95, ed. Lanza/Troncarelli 1990, p. 81. 

2| As clearly witnessed in 1512 by the Greek pilgrim Arsenios, Npookuvntaplov, 
ed. Mavrommates/Arvanitakes 1899, pp. 485—490. Cf. Bacci 2015, p. 44. 

22 The setting of the choir and altar space is clearly reproduced in the plans by Amico 1609, 
pls 1,3; Beauveau 1619, p. 145; Quaresmi 1639, II, pl. between pp. 676—677. Cf. Abel 1918, 
pp. 552—555. 
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accessible via a flight of steps.” As implied by the Greek pilgrim 
John Phokas, who visited the Holy Land in either 1177 or 1195, 
the main altar was located within a marble, vaulted baldachin.” 

The rearrangement of this area led also to the demolition of the 
synthronon and the new setting of the pilgrims’ access to the Well 
of the Star PLAN I.13 . À new, smaller structure was erected close 
to the north-eastern corner of the choir wall to enable pilgrims to 
peep into the cistern without entering the space reserved for the 
clergy: the mouth of the new well consisted of two superimposed 
marble blocks, the upper one being embellished with simple mold- 
ings FIG. 28 . It must be stressed that the holy cistern never ceased 
to be regarded as one of the main attractions of Bethlehem: even in 
the very synthetic description left by an anonymous pilgrim in the 
first years of Crusader rule the church was said to be worship-wor- 
thy on account of its status as Christ's birthplace and the presence 
of the blessed well where the star had fallen.” Besides, the symbol- 
ism of the star was so pervasive, that a lead reproduction supported 
by a staff was put on display on the church roof.” 

Indeed, the displacement of the well implied significant alter- 
ations in the area. If the identification of the sixth-century well- 
mouth with the baptismal font FIG. 22) is correct (see above, chap- 
ter 2), it can be assumed that the latter was dismantled in this same 
period and reassembled in the present location in the south nave. 
It can also be supposed that, in order to make it suitable for the 
performance of baptismal rites, it was then provided with a white 
marble basin, which was still seen by Quaresmi in 1626.” 

The altar space communicated via a stairway directly with a 
new, quadrangular room which was erected to the south of the 
east apse and was almost certainly used as a sacristy: it correspond- 
ed to the present-day Greek chapel of Saint George PLAN I.E .”8 
Another specificity of the Western rite was the need for side-altars 


intended for the performance of secondary rites and votive masses. 


28 | The Crusader 
Well of the 
Star in the 
north transept, 
Nativity church, 
Bethlehem 





It is therefore no surprise that many side-altars could be seen in the 
Crusader church: one was set up in the south transept, two leant 
against the choir screen in the central nave and three were located 
in the north transept PLAN IV . Of the latter, the one known as 
"the table of the Magi" PLAN r.B , lying close to the Well of the 
Star and soon identified as the site where Mary had laid refresh- 
ments for the three Wise Men from the East, was already extant 
prior to the Crusades, given that it was probably identical with that 


described by Hyacinth, in the mid-eleventh century, as the table 


23 As witnessed by Felix Fabri in 1480: cf. his Evagatorium, ed. Hassler 1843—1849, |, p. 468. 

24 John Phokas, ed. Migne 1856-1866, CXXXIII, col. 957. 

25 Qualiter sita est civitas lerusalem, ed. De Sandoli 1978—1984, |, p. 2. 

26 As witnessed around 1169 by Theoderic, ed. Huygens 1994, p. 180. 

27  Quaresmi 1639, Il, p. 643. 

28 = Bagatti 1952, p. 226; Hamilton 1947, p. 84; Pringle 1993—2009, |, p. 150; Bacci/Bianchi/Campana/ 
Fichera 2012, pp. 17-18. 
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29 | The northern entrance to the Holy Cave, Nativity 
church, Bethlehem, 12th century with later restorations 


of the Last Supper.? It is highly probable that this served originally 
as the table of the prothesis of the sixth-century Byzantine church.” 

The new setting of the east end and the elevation of the choir 
screen implied also the reshaping of the two side-entrances to the 
Nativity cave. These FIGs 29,75) were embellished with arched 
marble portals flanked by colonnettes: the lunettes displayed acan- 
thus motifs and, on the north side, also an opus sectile star.*' The 
general setting of the cave was basically left unaltered and it is highly 
likely that many of the furnishings described in the pilgrims’ trave- 
logues still belonged to the sixth-century decoration. The same am- 
biguous dating is ascribed to the western extension of the grotto, 
which is probably the outcome of different construction phases.? 
Apparently, the most relevant intervention concerned the site of 
the manger. In the eyes of Latin believers, this was no longer to be 
viewed as the original cult-object, given that many of them were 
perfectly aware that it had been translated to Rome many centuries 
earlier.? The relic was surrogated by a low marble structure with 


three openings that enabled pilgrims to kiss the underlying soil.” 
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Oddly enough, one pilgrim said that it owed its worship-worthi- 
ness not to its association with the Nativity, but with the Passion. 
It was claimed to be the stone on which Christ’s head lay when he 
was buried in the sepulcher: Jerome would have translated it to 
Bethlehem.” In its turn, the spot of Christs birth, located under 
an altar table supported by four colonnettes, was marked on the 
marble floor of the niche with a simple, small cross.°*° 

The local network of holy sites was undoubtedly much expand- 
ed under the Latin rule. The bodies of the Holy Innocents were still 
said to be buried below the south transept, but no pilgrim explicitly 
reports visiting the underground grottoes PLAN 1.6, which were 
perhaps by then no longer accessible.*” On the contrary, the grottoes 
to the north of the Nativity cave started being exploited as cult- 
sites. Even if the latter are known to have been used as burial spaces 
since ancient times and were directly associated with the structural 
foundations of the sixth-century basilica, their involvement in the 
pilgrims’ circuit is witnessed only from the Crusader period on- 
ward. The Latins, who relied on the evidence provided by earlier 


pilgrims’ travelogues, located there the sepulchers of Jerome, Paula 


29 The table is mentioned already by Saewulf, ed. Huygens 1994, p. 72. See also, among the 
earliest sources, De situ urbis lerusalem (1130), 2, ed. De Sandoli 1978—1984, Il, p. 76; Peter the 
Deacon, De locis sanctis (1137), 20, ed. De Sandoli 1978—1984, Il, p. 190. 

30 Six side-altars are clearly marked in the plans by Amico 1609, pl. 3, and Quaresmi 1639, 
plate between pp. 676—677. Cf. Tobler 1849, pp. 92-96; Vincent/Abel 1914, p. 180; 

Hamilton 1947, p. 83. 

3|  Enlart 1925—1928, Il, pp. 67—68; Pringle 1993—2009, |, p. 146; Folda 1995, p. 371. 

32  Bagatti 1952, pp. 128-135. 

33 Cf. De situ urbis lerusalem, 10, ed. De Sandoli 1978—1984, ii, p. 98; Rorgo Fretellus de Nazareth 
[ca. | 154], ed. Boeren 1980, p. 29; John of Würzburg [ca. | 160], ed. Huygens 1994, p. 85. 

34 Theoderic, ed. Huygens 1994, p. 179:“Est autem ipsum presepe marmore candido circumedifica- 
tum, habens superne tria foramina rotunda, per que peregrini ipsi presepi optata porrigunt oscula". 

35  Saewulf, ed. Huygens 1994, pp. 71—72. 

36  Theoderic, ed. Huygens 1994, p. |179:“altare venerandum et cavum, cruciolam solotenus impres- 
sam habens, habetur, quod quatuor columpnellis marmoreum et grandem lapidem gestantibus 
compositum est". 

37  Saewulf, ed. Huygens 1994, p. 72; Innominatus v, ed. De Sandoli 1978—1984, Ill, p. 32. 
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and Eustochium PLAN 1.9—12 . They were accessible through a still 
extant stairway from the cloister of the regular canons? 
Furthermore, attempts were made at promoting worship that 
had no direct relationship to the memorial functions of the site. 
Around 1130, the body of Joseph of Arimathea, rediscovered at 
Rantis, was transferred to and set on display inside the Nativity 
church on the initiative of the Bishop of Bethlehem.” In ca. 1169, 
Theoderic writes that the saint's sarcophagus was set into the wall 
of a "double-vaulted chapel" located somewhere above the cave and 
including also an altar.“ It has been suggested that this may have 
been a sort of marble aedicule connected with the choir screen, 


which has nevertheless left no traces.*! 


THE FIRST PAINTED DECORUM 


It can be supposed that the basilica seen by the early Crusad- 
ers still included much of the earlier, sixth-century decoration. Its 
sumptuous marble revetments, which were constantly praised as 
one of the church's most impressive features, were probably all still 
there. It is more difficult to guess to what extent the figurative or- 
naments were still visible: in particular, it is not clear whether the 
reshaping of the south transept in the ninth or tenth century and 
the destruction of its mosaic images was accompanied by the re- 
moval of mosaics also in other parts of the building. Indeed, when 
the Russian pilgrim Daniel visited Bethlehem around 1106—1108, 
he stated that the interior was embellished with mosaics and that 
the same combination of glittering gold tesserae and polished mar- 
bles was to be seen also in the Nativity cave.” 

It can also be wondered what happened to the monumen- 
tal inscriptions that the Muslims had set on display in the south 
conch. Al-Harawi in 1173 and Yaqut some decades later were 


clearly mistaken when they maintained that the Franks had made 
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no alterations to the “Mihrab of “Umar”, but it may be that they 
relied on sources written before the Crusader restorations, which 
were achieved in 1169, as we will see below.* It cannot be ruled 
out that, for a relatively long period in the first half of the twelfth 
century, the church still displayed at least large portions of the em- 
bellishments made in the previous decoration campaigns, and that 
the decision to thoroughly redecorate the interior was taken only 
later on and under special circumstances. 

The first interventions were basically meant, as stated above, 
to provide the church interior with a decoration fitting for the 
performance of the Latin rite. This implied the refurbishment of 
the choir and altar zones, which were provided with a new setting 
and most probably also with some new decorations. Remnants of 
mural paintings were discovered in 2015 under the plaster cov- 
ering the east wall of the south transept. All that can still be dis- 
cerned are a building with lunette-shaped façade and a red-clad 
angel in orant pose, represented in three-quarter view and turned 
to the right FIG. 30 , toward the nearby arched window, which was 
walled up in its lower part probably in the same period. Another 
scant trace of mural painting, now partly covered by the icon with 
the Last Supper laying over the baldachin of the Greek altar of 


Saint Nicholas, stands out for displaying a flaked surface, a visual 


38 Tobler 1849, pp. 179—202; Bagatti 1952, pp. 135—148; Bagatti 1968, pp. 181—222; Bacci/Bianchi/ 
Campana/Fichera 2012, pp. 13—14. The presence of the tombs of Paula and Eustochium, 
alongside with Jeromes, is first witnessed by Saewulf, ed. Huygens 1994, p. 72, and repeated in 
the De situ urbis lerusalem (1130), ed. De Sandoli 1978—1 984, Il, p. 76. Such texts also reported 
that the body of Saint Jerome lay in his sepulcher, whereas Theoderic (ed. Huygens 1994, p. 
179) described the latter as a cenotaph. 

39 De situ urbis lerusalem, ed. De Sandoli 1978—1984, Il, pp. 106—108. 

40  Theoderic, ed. Huygens 1994, pp. 179—180:" Super ipsam autem speluncam capella venerabilis du- 
pliciter testudinata consistit, in qua altare venerandum ad meridiem et versus occidentem sepulchrum 
loseph ab Arimathia in pariete constitutum demonstratur". 

4| Pringle 1993—2009, |, p. 146. 

42 Daniel the Higoumen, ed.Venevitinov/Seemann 1970, p. 64. 

43 Le Strange 1890, p. 299. 
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30 | Remnants of murals on the east wall of the south transept, 
Nativity church, Bethlehem, first half of the 12th century 





convention which may hint at a soldiers cuirass and so perhaps 
at the Massacre of the Innocents, given the location of the image 
close to the latter’s burial site. What can be said on safer grounds 
is that the angel's slight silhouette, the chromatic palette, and the 
stylized rendering of the architecture are consistent with a dating in 
the first half of the twelfth century. A very small fragment of mural 
painting was also discovered in the north transept below the upper 
left corner of the later mosaic with the Incredulity: all this seems to 
indicate that the church was already embellished with monumental 
wall decorations prior to the 1169 campaign.^ 

Incidentally, these new discoveries corroborate what was already 
known. Mural paintings, rather than mosaics, were used in the first 
decoration phase of the basilica. They were selected, for example, to 
decorate a small chapel at the base of the north bell tower. Ihough 
heavily repainted in the 1950s, their iconographic program is still 
recognizable and the reading of this program can be improved 
by looking at some photographs taken before the restorations.” 


One of the most interesting features are the velaria and simulated 
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Bethlehem, mid-|2th century, restored in the 1950s 


marbles to be seen on the lower portion of the walls, which osten- 
sibly reminded visitors of the most noble ornaments of the church 
interior. An arched niche on the east wall was originally meant 
to house the altar: it displayed the Deisis, with Christ enthroned 
between the Virgin Mary and John the Baptist in the act of suppli- 
cating Him on behalf of mankind Fic. 31 . Saintly figures stand 
to both sides of the composition: those to the right are barely pre- 
served and almost completely defaced by the modern repainting, 
whereas those to the left Fic. 32| display physiognomic features 
revealing their identity as Basil of Caesarea (wearing a long black 
beard) and Gregory of Nazianzus (whose beard stands out for its 
curious shape combining two roundish tufts of hair). The intrados 
of the arch was decorated with the Etoimasia, the empty throne 
that functioned, in medieval iconography, as a visual reminder of 


the Son of God's Second coming at the end of time. 


44 . Oral communication by Marcello Piacenti and Domenico Nucatolo. 
45 This chapel was never the object of an accurate analysis. The best description is in 
Bagatti 1952, pp. 74—79. 
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32 | Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of 
Nazianzus, mural painting, chapel 
of the bell tower, Nativity church, 
Bethlehem, mid- 12th century, 
restored in the 1950s 





On the south-eastern spandrel of the vault a group of animated 
apostles, including Saint Peter and one raising his hands upwards, 
can still be recognized: most probably this composition originally 
belonged to an Ascension scene. Below is an icon-like image of 
Saint Stephen, whereas an enthroned Virgin Mary with Saint Jo- 
seph and an unidentified figure are displayed on the opposite side: 
a church-like structure, which is probably evocative of the basilica 
itself, is represented in the background Fic. 35 . Finally, two barely 
visible military saints, distinguished by their mantles, armors, and 
shields, are painted on the west wall: the one to the left, wearing 
large, curly hair, is probably Saint George, whereas his black-beard- 
ed comrade-in-arms can be identified as Saint Theodore Stratilates 
FIG. 34 . On the whole, the painted program seems to be much 
indebted to the mid-Byzantine standard system of church decora- 
tion. Accordingly, icon-like images of saints are displayed on the 
lower rows of the walls and the upper zones are reserved for nar- 
rative compositions. Moreover, the altar space includes elements 
which are frequent in the decoration of the bema, such as the Eto- 


imasia and the co-officiating hierarchs: even if Basil is shown in 
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33 | Enthroned Virgin Mary with Joseph 
and another figure, mural painting, 
chapel of the bell tower, Nativity 
church, Bethlehem, mid-|2th cen- 
tury, restored in the 1950s 





frontal pose, Gregory of Nazianzus is ostensibly shown in the act 
of holding a scroll and moving toward the apse, as in contemporary 
Greek churches.* 

In order to date these murals, we can only rely on the analysis 
of some of its stylistic features, which is made especially hard by its 
repainting. In general terms, the use of heavily linear contours, wide 
eyes, narrow mouths, and a continuous line giving shape to eyebrows 
and aquiline noses, the visual emphasis on static, frontal poses, the 
overall flatness and abstract rendering of the folds are in keeping 
with the pictorial trends which art history is accustomed to label as 
"classical Comnenian style" and more specifically with tendencies 
developing in the Byzantine sphere in the second quarter of the 
twelfth century. Nevertheless, an accurate inspection reveals some 
discrepancies: whereas the apostles in the Ascension are marked 
with a much more cursory rendering of folds and squat bodily pro- 
portions, a much more elegant posture, being reminiscent of the 


classical contrapposto, is attributed to such figures as Saint Stephen 
46 Walter 1982; Walter 1974; Gerstel 1994; Lidov 1998. 
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or the two military saints. This may be due to either the collabora- 
tion of different hands, or the coexistence of different representa- 
tional formulas associated with narrative and iconic images. 

The use of strongly linear devices to give shape to both facial 
features and draperies is also encountered in the mural images 
painted on the columns of the central nave and south inner aisle. 
The latter were executed in different phases and by different hands, 
between 1130 — the date provided by the inscription accompanying 
the Virgin Glykophilousa in the south aisle — and 1169, when the 
church decoration was finally accomplished, or perhaps as late as 
1187, when Bethlehem and most of the Crusader Kingdom fell into 
the hands of Saladins Egyptian army.“ It seems evident that at least 
at the very beginnings there was no specific intention to decorate 
the columns with painted images. Their dark-red, smooth surface 
was undoubtedly not especially suitable for the making of pictorial 
ornaments, to such an extent that painters were forced to invent 
an unprecedented technique for this.“ Private initiative played here 
a basic role, as is witnessed by several portraits of donors which 
were set on display in supplicating pose close to the saintly figures, 
normally below the lower margin of the latters mural icons. At the 
feet of Saint James the Great, on the first column of the south aisle, 
one still discerns the bowing figures of a couple of pilgrims — a man 
|FIG. 35| and a woman — who had already visited the saint's tomb in 
Santiago de Compostela, as is revealed by their prominently exhib- 
ited shells, the universally known symbol of pilgrimage to the Gali- 
cian town. A woman is displayed in a similarly bowing pose below 
the image of Saint Olaf on the south row of the central nave.? 

Yet, the most impressive solution occurs in the earliest and 
only dated image, that of the Virgin G/ykophilousa, represented en- 
throned with Her son cheek-to-cheek. An entire family is shown 
below the lower frame: on the left, a man, wearing mantle and 


tunica, kneels close to a shield revealing his identity as a knight, 
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34 | Saint Theodore Stratilates, 
mural painting, chapel of the 
bell tower, Nativity church, 
Bethlehem, mid-12th century 





whereas two bare-headed, red- and white-clad women are to be 
seen on the right Fic. 36 . Both display their long hair in sign 
of humility and self-dedication to the Mother of God. A Latin 
inscription displayed on the lower margin of the image gives ex- 
pression to the donors’ request: Virgo celestis confer solatia mestis, 
"Heavenly Mother, grant solace to the needy". The word moestus 
has different shades of meaning, one hinting clearly at sadness and 
expressing anxiety vis-à-vis the transiency of life and, even more, 
fear for the afterlife. Yet, it is sufficient for viewers to glance at the 


upper portion of the image to realize that the Virgin Mary is already 


47 . Germer-Durand 1891;Vincent/Abel 1914, pp. 168—176; Dressaire 1932; Hamilton 1947, 
pp. 69-81; Juhasz 1950; Bagatti 1952, pp. 93—106; Folda 1977, pp. 121—122; Kühnel 1987, 
pp. 143—146; Kühnel 1988, pp. 5—147; Folda 1995, pp. 91—97, 163—166, 283—284, 315—318, 
364—371, 462; Kühnel 1999, pp. 208—210; Folda 2008, pp. 28, 54; Folda 2015. 

48 The term "encaustic" employed by Folda (2008, p. 28) is anachronistic for this period; cf. the 
much more appropriate description as a tempera-based paint with pigments suspended in oil 
or wax (Kühnel 1988, p. 6; Folda 1995, p. 94). More details will hopefully be provided by the 
planned restoration of the murals in the next years. 

49  Kühnel 1988, pp. 16-17, 42—43, 1 17, 127; Folda 2015; Mahoney 2015, pp. 28-29. In general on 
donor portraits in the Latin-ruled territories of the Eastern Mediterranean, cf. Bacci 2012. 
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35 | A Santiago pilgrim 
as supplicant, mural 
painting, Nativity 
church, Bethlehem, 
ca. 1150 


engaged in her mediation before Christ on behalf of her particular 
supplicants: Fili qui vere Deus precor his miserere, “O my son, who 
are the true God, I implore you to be merciful to these people" .?? 
This relatively complex composition bears witness that the earli- 
est images employed in the decorum of the nave were meant to suit 
the devotional needs of private individuals and did not belong to 
any wider and organized pictorial program. In this sense, the Beth- 
lehem column paintings can be regarded as a very early manifesta- 
tion of an approach to the decoration of the church space reserved 
for the laity that became distinctive of Western devotional life from 
the twelfth century onward. ‘The scattering of self-contained, icon- 
like images, known in the art-historical discourse as “votive mu- 
rals”, along the walls and on columns and pilasters of the church 
nave was instrumental to the individuals’ increasing desire to pub- 
licly visualize their self-dedication to their heavenly defenders and 
implore them for both spiritual and material health. It can be as- 


sumed that the image of Saint James the Great was made to satisfy 
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36 | Two women 
bowing at the feet 
of the Virgin Mary, 
mural painting, 
Nativity church, 
Bethlehem, 1130 


the specific request of a couple of pilgrims who perhaps wished, in 
this way, to accomplish a vow formulated in Santiago. Analogously, 
it is very likely that the woman who asked to be represented at the 
feet of Saint Olaf was a Norwegian lady whose basic purpose was 
to manifest her special worship for the holy king of Norway, who 
had completed the Christianization of her country. Indeed, when 
she decided to invest her money in the making of an image, she 
was probably well aware that this would have contributed to the 
promotion of the saint’s cult outside the boundaries of Scandinavia 
and that the saint himself would have been grateful to her. 

The intention of the Glykophilousa donors was probably less 
connected with the circumstances of pilgrimage: the staging of a 
double dialogue, between them and Mary and between the Virgin 
and her Son, which transformed the composition into a privileged 


image for a very specific and limited audience, aimed not so much 


50  Kühnel 1988, pp. 15—22; Folda 1995, pp. 91—96; Folda 2008, p. 28; Folda 2015, pp. 2-4. 
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to ask for a benefit in this world as for salvation in the afterlife: 
the iconographic scheme they chose laid emphasis on the close re- 
lationship of Mother and Child and on Mary's capacity to soften 
Christ's disappointment in the unrepentantly sinful life of human 
beings. Ihis may imply, as was often the case in the Latin West, 
that the mural painting was originally intended as a visual remind- 
er for some liturgical activity, such as votive masses and anniversa- 
ries, associated with the commemoration and prayers for the souls 
of private individuals. 

It is difficult to ascertain under which specific conditions the 
columns came to be decorated. If private initiative is evident at 
least in some cases, it is hardly probable that the making of pictori- 
al decorations took place without some involvement of the regular 
canons ruling the church. This could simply consist in a more or 
less tacit consent on their part, but it is very likely that, in many 
cases, they may have engaged more directly in advising donors and 
painters about both iconographic schemes and inscriptions. Our 
understanding of the principles which guided the making of the 
column images is hindered by the difficulties encountered in es- 
tablishing a precise chronology. One clue is provided, as Gustav 
Kühnel has shown, by the peculiar shape of the miter worn by 
the three holy bishops, which started being used in the Latin West 
from the mid-twelfth century onward,?! but for the rest we are 
obliged to rely on the analysis of stylistic features read by scholars 
in different, if not thoroughly opposite ways. ‘The issue is further 
complicated by the different “manners” which can be detected and 
are frequently described as clues to the involvement of Western, 
Greek or Arabic artists, even if there is general agreement as to the 
generalized use and imitation of Byzantine models.” 

Be this as it may, all scholars seem to admit that the decora- 
tion started as an unplanned multiplication of isolated murals that 


were gradually integrated into a more coherent program of saintly 
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images. This holds true especially for the two rows of columns in 
the central nave, which were all provided with figures of saints 
displayed respectively on their south and north side. Unlike the 
murals in the south aisle — painted on the west faces of only six 
columns and in two cases also on the east faces — these were much 
more exposed to the gaze of the pilgrims on their way to the Na- 
tivity cave and were invested with a much larger public function. 
Apparently, attempts were made at representing not only universal 
figures and some distinguished intercessors associated with the spe- 
cific devotional needs of pilgrims, but also saints serving as spiritual 
defenders of different professional and social categories, as in the 
case of holy soldiers, kings, bishops, and deacons. The latter — Ste- 
phen and Vincent — could be regarded as particular protectors of 
the regular canons who ruled the church. 

On the other hand, the group of ascetics was selected in such 
a way as to evoke not only the monastic tradition in general (sym- 
bolized by Macarius, Onuphrius and Anthony), but also the most 
eminent figures of monks and hermits associated with the area of 
Bethlehem, namely Sabas, Euthymius the Great, and Theodosius 
the Cenobiarch, the founders of monasteries bearing their names 
in the Judean desert,” and the Prophet Elijah, who was regarded as 
a forerunner of Christian asceticism and was especially worshipped 
in the Mar Elias monastery on the way to Jerusalem, reconstruct- 
ed in the twelfth century by Emperor Manuel 1 Komnenos.‘ 
The prominent display of such figures in Bethlehem in the west- 
ernmost half of the nave can be regarded as witness to the Latin 


appropriation of local cultic traditions and to their exploitation 


5|  Kühnel 1988, pp. 51-58. 

52  Kühnel 1988, pp. 128-147; Hunt 1991, pp. 76—77; Folda 1995, pp. 9 1—97, 163—166, 283—284, 
315—318, 364—371, 462. 

53 See the survey by Hirschfeld 1992. 

54 On Mar Elias cf. Tobler 1853—1854, Il, pp. 547—558; Keel/Küchler 1982, p. 606; 
Pringle 1993—2009, Il, pp. 224—226. 
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to create a shared ground of cultural and political exchange with 
the Greek and Melkite population. The monastic fathers’ engage- 
ment against Miaphysitism could be viewed as a model for the 
Latin and the Byzantine churches’ shared interest in the struggle 


against all heresies and enemies of the Christian faith.” 


A BYZANTINE-LATIN “JOINT VENTURE” 


As far as we can judge, the medium of mural painting was priv- 
ileged in the first half of the twelfth century and was not confined 
to the nave columns or an annex chapel: on the contrary, it ap- 
parently extended also to the space reserved for the liturgy in the 
church eastern end. 'Ihe rediscovery of fragments of painted glass 
and remnants of the strips of lead used to hold them together in 
the excavations of the northern, or Franciscan, grottoes may per- 
haps indicate that the church was provided with colored windows 
like those embellishing the Gothic cathedrals of Northern Europe: 
they were most notably embellished with geometric, foliate and 
animal motifs, including one fish.?* This would testify to the early 
use of stained glass, one century before the only well-attested case 
in the Holy Land, that of the mid-thirteenth century at ‘Atlit, 
and to the introduction of a specific Western pattern of church 
decoration.” 

Nevertheless, the major contribution to the church decorum 
consisted in the embellishment of the upper walls of counter- 
facade, central nave and eastern end with an uninterrupted mo- 
saic surface. Furthermore, there is some evidence that the narthex 
was also covered with a similar décor.’ This change is somewhat 
surprising, given that, as indicated above, the interior had already 
been provided, at least in some parts, with ornaments made in 
the different and much less expensive medium of mural painting. 


The works in Bethlehem, which took place, as we will see below, 
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in the 1160s, bear witness to the fact that mural painting could 
be easily substituted or integrated with mosaics under particularly 
favorable circumstances which enabled the clergy ruling a church 
to cover the extraordinary expenses associated with outmost cost- 
ly materials and specialized workers. A parallel is provided by 
the early twelfth-century monastery church in Gelati, Georgia, 
which was already decorated with murals when its donors (i.e. 
the court of King David Iv, 1089-1125) came to the decision, 
around 1125, to embellish only the conch of the main apse with 
a glittering mosaic.” In making use of this medium, the King was 
aware of its political symbolism associated with the Byzantine cap- 
ital and its lavish churches and palaces: the Georgian expression 
"pebble of Hagia Sophia" to describe it perfectly matches Western 
Europeans perceptions of the mosaic as a most efficacious and 
distinctively Byzantine type of monumental decoration.” 

The special circumstances which led to the refurbishing of the 
church interior at Bethlehem can be reconstructed from the lavish 
inscriptions which were set on display in the program itself. The 
most important of such inscriptions is a bilingual, Latin and Greek 
one, which can still be seen in a prominent place on the south- 
ern wall of the main apse.® In spite of its present-day fragmen- 


tary state, its contents can be almost entirely reconstructed from 


55  Kühnel 1988, p. 126; Jotischky 1994, p. 216; Kühnel 2001. 

56 Bagatti 1968, pp. 218—220; Pringle 1993—2009, |, p. 1 46. 

57 Johns 1931—1932, p. 133; Pringle 1993—2009, |, p. 79. 

58  Tesserae of the same type as those used in the church interior were found in 2015 in the 
intrados of the central vault of the nave. | am indebted to Marcello Piacenti and Susanna 
Sarmati for this information. 

59  Khuskivadze 2005, p. 13. 

60  Khuskivadze 2005, pp. 46—48. Cf. Cennino Cennini's characterization of the mosaic as a 

"Greek technique": ed. Brunello 1998, pp. 182—185. 

6| | Quaresmi 1639, II, p. 672; Du Cange 1668, p. 319; De Vogüé 1860, p. 99;Vincent/Abel 1914, 
pp. 157—158; Hamilton 1947, pp. 55—56; Bagatti 1952, pp. 60—61; De Sandoli 1974, pp. 197—199; 
Cutler 1986—1987; Hunt 1991, pp. 73—74; Folda 1995, pp. 349—350; Pontani 1999, p. 164; 
Andaloro 2002, pp. 469—470; Menna 2002; Dietl 2009, iv, p. 1837. 
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old transcriptions. The two texts, both made with black tesserae on 
a golden background, stood close to each other, separated only by a 
vertical band decorated with red, violet, and gold geometric motifs. 
Given that no signs of repairs or alterations can be observed on its 
surface, it can be taken for granted that the mosaic was conceived 
from the beginning as a double inscription.” The message the two 
texts communicated to viewers was similar, yet not identical. Differ- 
ent was, most notably, the order in which donors were mentioned. 

In the Latin text, the leonine verses of which are displayed on 
the left side, priority was unsurprisingly given to the fifth Latin 
King of Jerusalem, Amalric 1 (1163-1174), who was praised hy- 
perbolically as "guardian of virtue, generous friend, comrade of 
honor and impiety’s foe, patron of justice and piety, avenger of 
wrong”. Second place was given to the Byzantine Emperor, Manuel 
I Komnenos (1143-1180). Even if he was described as "generous 
giver and pious ruler", it is significant that his imperial dignity 
was thoroughly ignored, and the text was satisfied with reminding 
readers that he was ruling "over the Greeks" when the mosaic dec- 
oration was accomplished. Then mention was made of the Latin 
bishop of Bethlehem Ralph, or Raoul (1154—1174), who, being 
“kindly” and “worthy of the Bishops dignity”, lived there and ruled 
the Nativity church. Finally, the inscription ran that all this hap- 
pened “when the hand of Ephraim, as they say, made for them" the 
decoration work: we dont know what was specifically said about 
the latter, as the last line had already vanished by the seventeenth 
century. Ihe last words are also unclear: Abel reconstructed them 
as the adjective suavem, "gracious ,? hinting therefore at the beau- 
ty of the work, but alternative readings proposed tu autem, “you 
then”, or tua arte, “with your skills". 

The Greek text, which is known to us in its entirety, was struc- 
tured in a thoroughly different way. Ihe most prominent place was 


given, in this case, to the artist Ephraim, or better to the mosaic 
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itself: "Ihe present work” ran the inscription, “was completed by 
the hand of Ephraim the monk, painter and mosaicist”. Then indi- 
cations were given as to the sovereigns under whose rule the work 
was accomplished, followed by the mention of the Latin bishop of 
Bethlehem and the chronological details. In the sequence of politi- 
cal authorities, the Byzantine Emperor was given first place: "in the 
reign of the great Emperor Manuel Porphyrogennetos Komnenos”, 
ran the inscription laying emphasis on Manuel’s qualities as a lead- 
er and his uncontroversial accession to the throne as a basileus 
"born in the purple". Then followed Amalric 1 and Bishop Ralph, 
who were also given much prominence, yet with a slightly different 
expression: the works were namely said to have taken place not 
“in the reign”, yet “in the days of the great King of Jerusalem Lord 
Amalric, and of the most holy Bishop of holy Bethlehem, Lord 
Ralph” and no explicit mention was therefore made of the Latin 
King’s role as ruling institution in the Holy Land. Finally, the date 
was given according to the Byzantine era, i.e. from the alleged cre- 
ation of the world, namely “in the year 6677, second indiction’, 
corresponding to 1169 a.p.% 

The difference in character between the Latin and Greek texts was 
largely due to the use of epigraphic conventions specific to Western 
and Byzantine traditions, and it is very possible that it was not per- 
ceived at all, given that those who could read one inscription were 


probably unable to read the one located close-by.? Nonetheless, 


62 Cf. Cutler 1986-1987, p. 182, who suggests, on the contrary, that the Latin inscription may 
have been added in a second moment. 

63  Vincent/Abel 1914, p. 157. 

64 De Sandoli 1974, p. 198. 

65 Cutler 1986-1987, p. 182, n. 22. 

66 In the past, ambiguous readings of the date were sometimes provided: Bagatti 1952, p. 61, 
followed by Pringle 1993—2009, vol.1, p. 141, indicates 6673, corresponding to 1165, as an 
alternative date, which is nevertheless incompatible with the second indiction, as already 
observed by Vincent/Abel 1914, p. 158, n. 2. Cf. Cutler 1986—1987, p. 181. 

67  lbidem, p. 182. 
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both were unprecedented in many respects. First of all, the display 
of a double inscription in a prominent location was undoubted- 
ly very striking. Secondly, albeit in a different sequence and in a 
more or less explicit way, they indicated that the beautiful mosaic 
decoration was the outcome of an unprecedented financial and po- 
litical collaboration between the Byzantine Emperor, the King of 
Jerusalem and the Latin Bishop of Bethlehem. This consisted of 
joint patronage on the part of these three actors, although this was 
not clearly stated in the Greek text and only Manuel Komnenos 
specific involvement as a generous sponsor seems to be implied by 
the expression dator largus in the Latin inscription. 

Scholars have long since acknowledged that the 1160s were a 
highly favorable period for Byzantine-Latin relations in the Holy 
Land. In the mid-twelfth century, Constantinople and Jerusalem 
formed an alliance against the rising regional power of Nur ad-Din 
in Syria, which led to King Baldwin nis marriage with Theodora, 
Manuel’s niece, in 1157, and to the recognition of Byzantine sei- 
gneurial rights over Antioch. Nevertheless, relations between the 
two courts cooled significantly after the Emperor chose Mary of 
Antioch instead of Baldwin’s cousin Melisende of Tripoli for his 
second marriage in 1161. Even if the state of formal military alli- 
ance was not interrupted, it was not until 1167 that more inten- 
sive diplomatic connections were reestablished. Finally, in 1171, 
Amalric made a state visit to Constantinople, which culminated 
in a public ceremonial described, at least by the Byzantines, as the 
King of Jerusalems official act of vassalage before the basileus.°* 

An important aspect of Manuel Komnenos policy in these 
decades was his engagement in negotiating a compromise, also on 
theological grounds, with the Latin and Miaphysite churches and 
promoting trans-confessional recognition of his role as Christian 
emperor. Most remarkably, he relied on a Latin scholar, the Pisan 


Hugo Etherianus, for theological matters and required his special 
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assistance in the debate over the complex relationship between 
Father and Son in the Passion which culminated with the synod 
celebrated in the Byzantine capital in 1166.9? In 1171 the Em- 
peror sent envoys to the Katholikos of Cilicia Nerses Snorhali in 
Hromkla, with the aim of convincing him to subscribe to an article 
of faith in nine points formulated in a way deemed acceptable for 
both Byzantines and Armenians.” 

Furthermore, a specific strategy of soft power was his patronage 
of architectural and decoration works in the Crusader Kingdom: 
in addition to Bethlehem, which was probably his major achieve- 
ment, he provided the sepulcher of Christ, within the Anastasis 
aedicule, with a golden revetment and dealt with the restoration 
of important Greek monasteries, such as that of Saint John the 
Baptist on the river Jordan and that of Mar Elias on the way to 
Bethlehem.” Also recorded are his gifts of precious books and, ac- 
cording to sixteenth-century sources, the pictorial refurbishment of 
the katholikon of Mar Saba.” 

Undoubtedly Manuel Komnenos was interested in exhibit- 
ing his munificence in the Holy Land, which made him, in the 
eyes of Palestinian Latins, Greeks, and Arab-speaking Melkites, a 
praiseworthy follower of his famous, almost legendary predeces- 
sors, Constantine and Justinian. John Phokas did not conceal his 
pride and satisfaction at his emperor’s magnanimous attitude.” 
Yet, the Emperors engagement in Bethlehem should not be over- 


emphasized: it would be misleading to view the mosaic program 


68 La Monte 1932; Lilie 1981, pp. 135—211 (197—200 on Bethlehem); Runciman 1982; 
Jotischky 1994, pp. 218—219; Magdalino 2002, pp. 69—76; Tessera 2010, pp. 311—351. 

69 Dondaine 1958; Jotischky 1994, pp. 214, 219; Magdalino 2002, pp. 92—94. 

70  Jotischky 1994, p. 220; Mutafian 2012, pp. 547—549. 

7| | As witnessed by the twelfth-century pilgrim John Phokas, ed. Migne 1856-1866, CXXXIII, 
cols 944, 952, 956. Cf. Weyl Carr 1982, p. 222; Hunt 1991, p. 76; Jotischky 2001. 

72  Patrich 2001b, p. 4. 

73 John Phokas, ed. Migne 1856—1866, CXXXII, col. 957. Cf. Jotischky 2001, p. 86. 
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in the Nativity church as directly mirroring his political ambi- 
tions and to minimize the role played by other actors, who are 
also clearly mentioned in the inscriptions and not simply for the 
sake of form. Even if the basilica was no longer used for the kings 
coronation rite in Amalric’s times, it still played a key role in the 
ideological self-definition of the Crusader kingdom. As revealed by 
the 2010 dendrochronological and radiocarbon analyses,” in the 
same period the Latins were dealing with repairs to the roof: this 
may have been due to damage caused by the earthquake of 1160, 
which had destroyed the nearby monastery of Mar Elias.” It can 
also be assumed that portions of the original frescoed decoration 
may have come off on this occasion, so making the need for new 
embellishments especially urgent. It is also possible that the court 
may have been especially eager to involve the Byzantine emperor 
in the restoration works because the coffers of the Jerusalem court, 
depleted by the Kingdoms unceasing state of war, were insufficient 
to cover the restoration bill. 

Nevertheless, the engagement of the Latin Bishop should not 
be underestimated. Ralph, an Englishman by birth, had strong ties 
with the court, given that he had served as chancellor of the king- 
dom since 1146. In 1159 he had made the personal acquaintance 
of the Byzantine Emperor during the negotiations held at Mop- 
suestia. Two years earlier, he had been appointed Bishop of Beth- 
lehem with royal and papal support, after his candidature to the 
Archbishopric of Tyre had been rejected by part of the local cler- 
gy. It was under his episcopate that the legal status of Bethlehem 
as Bishop’s see came to be definitively ratified: after the Crusader 
conquest of Ascalon in 1153, the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem at- 
tempted to reestablish the ancient ecclesiastical structure of Byzan- 
tine Palestine and a controversy arose which lasted from 1163 until 
1168, when the two dioceses were merged and subjected to the 


Bishop of Bethlehem.”° Probably, the expression pontificis dignus... 


honore, “worthy of the Bishops dignity”, in the Latin inscription 
should be read against this background: Ralph’s engagement in 
improving the splendor of his basilica underscored the role of his 
church as legitimate ecclesiastical see. 

In this respect, the testimony of John Phokas is significant: even 
if he tended to exaggerate Manuel Komnenos role as benefactor to 
such an extent that he credited him even with the reconstruction of 
the building — whereas he clearly meant the thorough refurbishing 
of its decoration — he wrote that the display of the Emperor's image 
in different places of the church interior, including the sanctuary, 
was due to the initiative of the Latin Bishop, who would have so 
done in thanksgiving for Manuel’s liberality.” This may indirectly 
indicate that the Bishop played an active role in coordinating the 
decoration works and in administering the financial budget that, as 
the expression “generous giver” seems to indicate, was largely due 
to Manuel' support. Indeed, a fifteenth-century text confirms that 
the Emperors portrait was set on display in the bema close to the 
dedicatory inscription.” On the other hand, Phokas hint at multi- 
ple portraits displayed in different parts of the sacred space is most 
likely an exaggeration due, perhaps, to his misinterpretation of the 
representations of the holy kings on the nave columns.?? It cannot 
be ruled out that Manuels dedicatory image set in the sanctuary 
may have originally been associated with another one displaying 
King Amalric: in the fourteenth century, the Arabic philosopher 
Ibn Khaldün observed that the church housed many images of 


kings with the dates of their rule?! and in the seventeenth century 


74  Bernabei/Bontadi 2012, p. 59. 

75  Amiran,Arieh and Turcotte 1994, p. 270. 

76 | Hamilton 1980, pp. 59—60, 140—141, 117—118; Jotischky 1994, p. 215. 
77  Kühnel 1993—1994, p. IOI. 

78 John Phokas, ed. Migne 1856-1866, CXXXII, p. 957. 

79 Daniel of Ephesus, Ayna, ed. Destounis 1884, p. 19. 

80  Vincent/Abel 1914, p. 159. 

8l Ibn Khaldün, ed. al-Tanjr 1951, p. 350. Cf. Matar 2013, pp. 172-173. 
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a French visitor was still able to recognize many royal figures in the 
church sanctuary.’ On the other hand, given that the sections of 
wall close to the inscription were occupied by narrative scenes and 
there was apparently no place for supplementary images, it may be 
wondered whether the portrait seen by Phokas and the crowned 
figures still visible in later centuries were representations of saints, 
such as Old Testament kings, which may have embellished the col- 


umns underneath. 


MASTER EPHRAIM AND HIS WORKSHOP 


It is beyond doubt that the making of the new mosaic decora- 
tion served to enhance the prestige of its donors. Nonetheless, it is 
also striking that both inscriptions stressed the artist's specific con- 
tribution and that the Greek text mentions the latters name even 
before that of the Byzantine emperor. Ephraim technical skills 
are given special prominence. Whereas the word ioxootoyoáooc, 
literally “painter of narratives”, is often used in Byzantine Greek 
as synonym for Cwyeddoc, “painter”, uiovotátoo, “mosaicist” 
or "mosaic worker", is a thoroughly unprecedented expression 
(though probably modeled on the Late Antique word uovoiáoioc/ 
musaearius, “wall mosaicist^),? which is here specifically used to 
underscore the artist's skills as creator of mosaics. This special em- 
phasis can hardly be underestimated. If the inclusion of artists 
names — improperly described in scholarship as "signatures" — into 
Late Antique floor mosaics was relatively frequent in Palestine 


84 it became extreme- 


and the Eastern Mediterranean countries, 
ly rare in the Byzantine sphere prior to the thirteenth century.? 
The earliest examples date from the tenth and eleventh centuries 
and are basically known from humble churches and funerary cave 
chapels in the Salento and the island of Cythera.?* In such cases as 


in later examples, names were normally included in inscriptions 
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displayed in inconspicuous locations and consisting of invocations 
for forgiveness and salvation in the afterlife. Less frequently and 
especially in villages, where the difference in social status between 
painters and donors was minimal or painters themselves engaged 
in the sponsorship of church embellishments, painters’ signatures 
were sometimes part of dedicatory inscriptions. Apart from names, 
very few details were given as to the artists’ identity: their places 
of origin were rarely mentioned, whereas emphasis was given to 
their position in society, especially in the case of members of the 
clergy, such as monks and deacons. Finally, painters refrained from 
praising their skills and, on the contrary, described themselves as 
“sinful”, "humble", “contemptible” or even “unskilled”.*” 

Who was then this Ephraim, who could afford to display his 
name in such an ostentatious way, in the company of civil and re- 
ligious authorities, and without any sign of self-deprecation? In the 
twelfth century, the use of inscriptions conveying the artists’ self-as- 
sessment and pride in their artistic skills was certainly much more 
frequent in the West than in Byzantium or the Christian East and 
it may be that Ephraim took inspiration from some now lost Latin 
epigraph.*?? Nevertheless, the Bethlehem inscription is different in 
that it avoids all laudatory expressions and lays emphasis on the dis- 
tinctiveness of the technique used to give shape to the decoration. 
This is indeed not only the first known signature of a Byzantine mo- 


saicist (the few names we know were transmitted by written sources 


82 Bremond 1669, book II, chapter 36, p. 4. 

83  Donderer 1989, pp. 18-19. 

84  Hachlili 2009, pp. 243—249. The Greek word employed is normally uyndoo8étng, “layer 
of tesserae". 

85 Vassilaki 1997b. 

86  Dijuric-Tsitouridou 1986, pp. 76—77; Pontani 1999, p. 164; Safran 2014, p. 95. 

87  Kalopissi-Verti 1994; Kalopissi-Verti 1997; Pontani 1999, pp. 164—166; Kalopissi-Verti 2007; 
Panagiotidi 2007. 

88 Folda 1995, p. 35|. On Latin artists’ self-assessments in church inscriptions from the twelfth 
century onward cf. Dietl 2009, 1, pp. 100-1 13. 
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37 | Basil, Latin and Syriac inscription with indication of the artist’s name, mosaic, 
north wall of the central nave, Nativity church, Bethlehem, ca. | 167-1169 


and not exhibited on church walls),? but also the first in which his 
professional skills as creator of mosaics are distinguished from those 
of a simple painter. Even in the West, the word pictor was indiscrim- 
inately used to describe all those artists who gave shape to colored, 
bidimensional images, regardless of their technical medium.” 

It is therefore possible that inspiration was not Western, but 
Islamic. An earlier mosaicists signature could be read in a most 
prominent inscription displayed in the dome of the al-Aqsa 
Mosque in Jerusalem: it praised the virtues of Fatimid Caliph 
al-Zahir, mentioned the patronage of the vizir Abul-Qasim ‘All, 
and reported that the mosaic decoration had been achieved on 6 
October 1035 by the Egyptian artist Abdallah ibn al-Hasan.” In 
contrast to medieval Greek and Latin usage, different words were 
used in contemporary Arabic to specify the professional skills of 
the different types of painters: muzawwiq, the expression employed 
in Jerusalem, hinted at anybody who dealt with golden decora- 


tions and, more specifically, with mosaics.?? It may therefore be 
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that, by analogy with this linguistic practice, the Greek neologism 
uovotátwQ was invented to lay emphasis on Ephraim specific 
technical competence. If this were the case, we should infer that 
he was familiar with Arabic language and artistic terminology and 
that he aimed at displaying his name in terms reminiscent of the 
important precedent in the Haram Mosque. 

By contrast, the unspecific Latin word pictor was used in anoth- 
er bilingual description, which was inserted into the lower edge of 
an angel image displayed between the seventh and eighth window 
of the north wall of the central nave Fic. 37 . Unlike Ephraim’s 
signature, this was barely visible and was not invested with any 
official meaning. It was used by one of his collaborators, a cer- 
tain Basilius, to manifest his special piety: the display of his name 
close to the feet of an angel represented in orant pose and mov- 
ing eastwards to the main apse was meant to surrogate an act of 
self-dedication to his heavenly intercessors, in the hope that they 
may acknowledge their gratitude for the painter who had glorified 
them with so glittering and beautiful images. The Latin inscription 
Basilius pictor on the left side was accompanied on the right by 
another one in Syriac estrangelo script, which read "Basil the dea- 
con painted [this image]". Ihe proposed identification of this artist 
with the homonymous miniaturist who signed the Deisis in the 
Psalter of Queen Melisende, dating from 1131-1143, is unlikely, 
given the difference in media, the chronological gap between the 


two works, and the spread of the name Basil in the area.” 


89 = Chatzidaki 1994, p. 13. 

90 Dietl 2009, pp. 93-95. 

9| Van Berchem 1927, pp. 383—384, 388. 

92 Goitein 1967—1993,1, p. 113, and Il, p. 467, n. 106; Rabbat 1998, p. 3l. The interpretation of 
muzawwil as ““mosaicist” is rejected, anyway, by Stern 1963, pp. 44—45, who considers it as 
referring to stucco workers. 

93  Buchthal 1957, pp. 2-9; Borg 1981, pp. 10—1I I; Hunt 1991, p. 75; Folda 1995, pp. 352—353; 
Dietl 2009, p. 93; Kominko 2010, p. 62. 
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Indeed, the use of Syriac is indicative of Basil's belonging to 
one of the several Arab-speaking Christian communities who lived 
in the Holy Land.” It must be stressed that Syriac was by then 
no longer spoken in everyday life and its use was restricted to re- 
ligious literature and liturgy. It was typical of non-Chalcedonian, 
Miaphysite Syrians (also known as West Syrians, Syrian Orthodox, 
or Jacobites) and East Syrians or Nestorians: whereas the latter's 
presence was minimal in the Holy Land, the former constituted a 
small, yet flourishing community in Jerusalem during the Frankish 
period.” The Syrian Orthodox had their own cathedral in Jerusa- 
lem and were allowed to officiate in a chapel located close to, yet 
separated from, the Holy Sepulchre.? It is very probable that, as 
non-Chalcedonians, they were also not admitted to celebrate with- 
in the Nativity church. 

Nevertheless, Syriac, or better its local variant known as Chris- 
tian Palestinian Aramaic,” was also used by the majority Chris- 
tian group in Palestine, the so-called Melkites, also termed Suriani, 
“Syrians”, in Latin sources. Even if they were mostly Arab-speak- 
ing, they belonged to the Orthodox Church and made use of the 
Byzantine rite, though performed at least in some cases in Syriac. 
Their clergy, however, was partly of Greek or even Georgian origins. 
Unlike non-Chalcedonians, this group was not viewed by Latins as 
belonging to a separate church: their priests were formally subject- 
ed to the authority of Latin bishops and were allowed to perform 
their rites both in their own church and at specific altars in the ma- 
jor shrines, including the Holy Sepulchre, the Tomb of Mary and, 
presumably, also the Bethlehem church.?? [t is more than probable 
that Basil was one such Surianus. By so ostentatiously displaying 
a fine inscription in estrangelo script, he manifested his belong- 
ing to the centuries-old indigenous church of Palestine. Strikingly 
enough, he felt the need, however, to accompany the Syriac text 


with a Latin, not a Greek inscription, where no mention was made 


of his status as a deacon. Presumably, this was done in recognition 
of the institutional authority of the Latin clergy, or in any case 
with the aim of catching the attention of Frankish beholders and 
encouraging them to pray for Basil's soul. 

Instead, Greek was used in yet another inscription which, in 
the seventeenth century, was still readable close to the corner of 
the western wall of the south transept, in the vicinity of the now 
lost mosaic with the Arrest in the Garden. Curiously enough, the 
meaning of this text was distorted to such an extent that it was 
considered by some scholars to bear witness to the involvement 
of a Venetian painter, named “Zan”, in the mosaic workshop. Yet, 
this is largely due to the modern misunderstanding of Quaresmi’s 
transcription of a text which was already in a much fragmentary 
state in the seventeenth century, so that it is not even clear if the 
letters Z and AN were contiguous or separated by a space.” Indeed, 
the Venetian form Zan, or more commonly Çan, is the dialectal 
variant of John, Giovanni, used exclusively in compound names 
and witnessed in Venetian sources only from the thirteenth century 
onward.' Furthermore, it is highly unlikely that this vernacular 


form may have been used in inscriptions displayed in the public 


94  Kühnel 1987, pp. 148-149; Hunt 1991, p. 74. 

95  Karkenny 1976; Palmer 1991; Palmer 1992. 

96 Hamilton 1980, p. 195. 

97 Morgenstern 2011. 

98  Brincken 1973, pp. 74-77; Nasrallah 1974; Hamilton 1980, pp. 170—171; Nasrallah 1987, 
pp. 159—162; Pahlitzsch 2001, sp. pp. 181—213. 

99  Quaresmi 1639, II, p. 673, transcribes the inscription in this way:"[M]NHZOHTI KO TON: 
AOYAON 2OY Z AN IIl". Vincent/Abel 1914, p. 167, followed by Bagatti 1952, p. 63, and Hunt 
1991, p. 74, reconstruct the text as "uvrjo8nti k(Üüpie) TOV 600A6v oou Zav”, which is 
incorrect on grammatical grounds, given that the verb pupvrjoko is followed by the genitive, 
and not by the accusative case. Quaresmi correctly interpreted TON AOYAON as a genitive 
plural — Tv SOUAWV, the confusion of omicron and omega being current in twelfth-century 
Byzantine inscriptions: cf. Panagiotidi 2007, p. 73, and the many cases listed in the comparative 
tables at pp. 88-1 16. Hunt's tentative identification of “Zan” with a Venetian painter’s name 
(Hunt 1991, p. 74, n. 33) is also accepted by Folda 1995, p. 353; Folda 2008, p. 51. 
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domain, where the Latin form Johannes was normative, and it is 
difficult to explain why a Venetian painter would have made use of 
a Greek signature in a church where the Latin rite was prevalent. 
More interesting is the function of the inscription: like Basil’s, it 
was meant as a request for protection in the afterlife, where Christ 
was asked, as the inscription implies, to remember not one, but 
more people who proclaimed themselves his faithful servants. Giv- 
en the location on the upper portion of the wall, it is more than 
probable that these people were mosaicists from the same work- 
shop as Ephraim and Basil. 

The information provided by the inscriptions enables us to get 
a clearer picture of the internal organization of this painters’ work- 
shop. The very fact that so many signatures were displayed in the 
mosaics bears witness to the artists’ wish to be remembered in a place 
that was not only a beautiful church, but also a most holy Christian 
site. [hey most probably felt privileged to have their names locat- 
ed close to the cave of Christ's birth and imagined that this could 
contribute to their spiritual health. Perhaps more than any Western 
model, it was this hope that encouraged Ephraim to place his name 
at the top of the bema inscription, which was more official in char- 
acter. Given that this monk was the only artist to be mentioned in 
that prominent place, he must have played a leading role. 

It can be assumed that he was the general designer of the figu- 
rative cycle and the one who prepared the cartoons and made the 
drawings underlying the most important compositions," whereas 
Basil and the other unknown collaborators dealt with the produc- 
tion and setting of the mosaic tesserae. It is anyway also possible 
that Ephraims higher status was due to his authorship of either 
the mosaics located in the most prominent parts of the church 
or the compositional elements deemed to be nobler, such as the 
images of Christ, Mary, and the apostles. There is some evidence 


from other twelfth-century mosaics, such as those from the 1140s 


ISO 


in the Cappella Palatina in Palermo, that images could be simul- 
taneously given shape by different artists specialized in landscapes 
and others who dealt with human figures.? Presumably, others 
were entrusted with the golden background, which could probably 
be left to the less experienced. The delineation of faces and body 
parts was probably the most complicated task, implying the use 
of smaller tesserae to simulate light and shade effects. It can be 
assumed that the span of three years, from the reestablishment of 
more official diplomatic relations between Jerusalem and Constan- 
tinople in 1167 and the year 1169 reported in the bema inscription, 
was sufficient for an expert team to accomplish the works, even if 
the general impulse for the redecoration of the church may have 
originated several years before, perhaps, as suggested by Gustav 
Kühnel, after the appointment of Ralph as Bishop of Bethlehem in 
1156 or, anyway, in the early 1160s.'°° 


THE DECORATION PROGRAM OF THE NAVE 


Whereas Basil's identity as an Arab Christian is revealed by his 
Syriac signature, nothing is known of Ephraims origins. Was he 
a Byzantine master, who had been sent by Manuel Komnenos to 
supervise the works, or an Arab Christian like his collaborator? 
Indeed, Constantinople was an important production center for 
mosaics and from early times Emperors had been accustomed to use 
mosaics and mosaicists as diplomatic gifts and strategies to assert the 
courts prestige in foreign countries. Materials and artists had been 
sent as far as Yemen, the Islamic holy sites of Medina and Mecca, 


al-‘Andalus, Kiev, Georgia, Venice, and Sicily to decorate important 


IOI Cutler 1986-1987, p. 183. Cf. Folda 1995, pp. 353—354. 

102 Brenk 2010, pp. 56—65. On the organization of work in mosaic ateliers cf. also Andaloro |986; 
Andaloro 1995, pp. 167—169. 

103 Kuhnel 1988, pp. 145—147; Kühnel 1998, p. 155. 
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religious buildings and it is very possible that Ephraim acted in 
Bethlehem as the Emperors envoy and trusty man. ^ Neverthe- 
less, we know that Manuel also recruited local Melkite Christians 
as work superintendents: John Phokas states, for example, that the 
reconstruction of Mar Elias Monastery was entrusted to "the Syrian 
man who was administering it^, i.e. presumably the local Melkite 
higoumen.'” ‘The available evidence is unfortunately (or perhaps 
luckily) not enough to provide us with firmer ground to assess the 
cultural identity of the artists at work. Undoubtedly the workshop 
included people of different origins, who made use of various lan- 
guages. Given that the authority of Greek language and tradition 
was obviously acknowledged also by the Arab-speaking Melkites, 
we cannot take for granted that the display of Greek inscriptions 
may have been purposely used as an indicator of Ephraim’s and his 
anonymous collaborators’ origin in mainland Byzantium. 
Lacking further information, we can only rely on the analysis of 


the work itself for clues as to the artists provenance and, perhaps 
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38 | The mosaics on the north wall of the central nave, engraving, late 
17th century, after Giovanni Ciampini, De sacris aedificiis a Constan- 
tino magno constructis synopsis historica, Rome 1693 


more importantly, the artistic traditions in which they were trained. 
Even if only remnants are still preserved, we are in a position to 
reconstruct the original program via old descriptions found in a 
number of pilgrims’ travelogues and, more systematically, in Fran- 
cesco Quaresmi's 1639 Elucidatio Terrae Sanctae." Albeit inaccu- 
rate, an engraving made in the late seventeenth century (FIG. 38! by 
the Franciscans and published in Giovanni Ciampini's 1693 study 
of Emperor Constantine’s ecclesiastical foundations enables us to 
get a clearer picture of the overall appearance of the mosaics dis- 


played on the northern wall of the nave.'°® 


104  Chatzidaki 1994, p. 13; Concina/Flores David/Guidetti 2011, pp. 140—141, 200, 203—205. 
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pp. 379—412. 
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First of all, it must be remarked that the cycle is remarkable in 
its extent. It does not match standard Byzantine patterns of church 
decorum, in that it displays an uninterrupted mosaic surface in 
the upper portions of the nave, transept, and sanctuary walls. In 
Byzantium, this most precious and most appreciated medium was 
normally used to embellish only the most prominent zones of the 
sacred space, such as apse conches, domes, the hemispherical parts 
of the naos, and the narthex. This was also due to the preference 
for central-planned, instead of basilican buildings, in the mid-Byz- 
antine period. In this respect, the solution in Bethlehem was much 
more akin to that employed in San Marco in Venice or in the royal 
foundations of Sicily, the interiors of which were similarly covered 
with a coherent and all pervasive mosaic decoration. These, though 
relying on a definitely Byzantine repertory of forms, took inspi- 
ration from the ancient basilicas in Rome, the longitudinal shape 
of which was especially suitable for the display of narrative scenes 
meant to be viewed in a sequential or chronological order. 

However, apart from the unbroken extension of the mosaic sur- 
face, the Nativity church did not conform at all to such Western 
models. ‘The program adopted was totally unprecedented and can 
only be understood in its specific context and under the specific 
circumstances which led to its making. It is worth stressing that 
the viewing process of mosaics was directly associated with the 
very peculiar religious experience that beholders expected to have 
in the holy site. Most of those who entered the church had the 
underground cave as their primary goal. When going through the 
nave door, they immediately scrutinized the sacred space to locate 
the entrance to Christ's birthplace. The elevated choir worked as 
an indicator of the holy site underneath, and the first image that 
drew their attention was probably the Virgin Mary displayed in the 
apse conch between Abraham and David, which reminded them of 


Christ's Incarnation and his role as the Messiah. According to some 
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fourteenth-century authors, the composition was very impressive 
and the Mother of God was represented "with Christ in the mid- 
dle^,? according to the P/atytera type (i.e. in orant pose with the 


)'1°, as is clearly stated in 


pre-Incarnated Son of God in a medallion 
a Greek proskynetarion, or guide-book for pilgrims, first reported in 
a manuscript dating from 1585—1586.'!! Possibly, images of apos- 
tles and other saints could be seen in the lower tribune.'” 

In the beholders experience, this composition interacted 
strongly with the processions of angels displayed on both sides of 
the central nave on the upper wall between the windows, only the 
north one being still partly preserved Fic.39). They were repre- 
sented moving eastwards, in the act of bowing and supplicating the 
Mother of God. Movement was efficaciously evoked by the alternat- 
ed display of two different poses: one more dynamic, with the left 
knee raised, and one more static, with the left leg put forward. The 
artist took care to differentiate each figure by highlighting wings 
alternately with either silver or golden chrysography. ‘The latter was 
also used to embellish the garments of some angels. Each figures 
feet rested on a paradisiacal meadow, rendered in different shades 
of green and inhabited by twisting campanula-like plants. A dis- 
tinctive technical feature indicates that many efforts were made 
to make these images especially attractive for their viewers: in the 
golden backgrounds the tesserae are set in their bed in such a way 
as to slope downwards, so that they may reflect more light when 
seen from below. The windows, which channeled the light into the 


interior and may have been decorated with colored or stained glass, 


109 Niccolo da Poggibonsi, ed. Lanza/Troncarelli 1990, p. 81; Nicola de’ Martoni, ed. Piccirillo 2003, 
p. 72. Cf. Kühnel 1987, p. 138. 

110  Kühnel 1987, p. 138; Folda 1995, p. 362. 

III Kadas 1986, pp. 253, 287. 

112 The presence of mosaic images of apostles and martyrs in the wider east end of the church 
is mentioned in a number of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Greek proskynetaria: cf. 
Kadas 1986, pp. 84, 92. 
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40 | Rinceaux with mushrooms, mosaic, north wall of the central 
nave, Nativity church, Bethlehem, ca. | 167-1169 


visually interacted with the nearby figures. Each of them was framed 
within a decorative border embellished with red stepped ornaments 
on a white background. 

The sumptuousness of the angel procession was enhanced by 
its lavish upper border Fic. 40 , decorated with an uninterrupted 
plant volute formed by the combination of upward- and down- 
ward curved green leaves. Other leaves of similar shape, yet of gray 
color, spring out of the latter’s joining points: they terminate in 
berry-like fruits and mushrooms with white stipes and reddish, 
convex caps. The display of fungi in such a prominent location is 
somewhat dazzling. In Byzantine and Western medieval culture, 
the reputation of such vegetables was rather low: they were not 
invested with any symbolic meaning and, most frequently, they 
were regarded with suspicion, perhaps on account of their ancient 
association with Pagan mystery cults and their use as poisons — well 
known was, for example, Emperor Claudius' death by intoxication 
from amanita caesarea.? Prior to the twelfth century, representa- 
tions of mushrooms are encountered only in the illustrations of 


Byzantine medical, and more specifically toxicological treatises, 
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where they are rendered in a way similar to that used in Bethlehem, 
yet normally with a brownish, not reddish cap.' This latter detail 
may indicate that the composition aimed to evoke a kind of poi- 
sonous mushroom, such as the ill-famed amanita muscaria, which 
was accordingly represented as springing from a dead, unnaturally 
grey-colored leaf. 

Two mushrooms, of green and white color, appear also in the 
lower ornamental band, which displays even more elaborate and 
fanciful volutes, shaped by the juxtaposition of green, blue, and 
grey leaves with mostly crenate edges. ‘The foliage regularly ex- 
pands into multicolored swirls terminating with fruits, acorns, 
berries, grapes, and flowers, the latter marked with mother-of- 
pearl inlays. Small fruits of different shape (probably dates and 
acorns) sprout also from other joining points among the leaves. 
In one case, the volute ends with a wolf’s head, represented in 
profile with open mouth and a very prominent pointed tooth. 
Other animals Fre. 41 are housed within or close to the spirals: 
they include — from right to left — an antelope, a little bird, a lion’s 
head, a rabbit, a dromedary, a running hare and a bigger bird (pos- 
sibly a pheasant). The volutes entangle also a number of inanimate 
objects, such as three chalices, an ampulla, a sort of shield umbo, 
and possibly a crown. All this is represented against a golden back- 
ground bordered by two white bands with alternating lozenges 
and roundels delineated in gold. 

The display of vegetal volutes evoked a number of visual asso- 
ciations that could be easily recognized by twelfth-century visitors. 
They were given a very prominent role in the mosaic decoration 


of the most eminent Islamic monuments in Jerusalem, the Dome 


113 Houghton 1885; Levi d'Ancona 1977, pp. 234—236; Helttula 1989; Birkhan 2012, pp. 72-74; 
Bertelsen 2013, pp. 85—86. 
114 Pavlovna Wasson/Wasson 1957, pp. 353—354; Durr 2016, pp. 172-173, 203. 
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41 | Rinceaux with animals, mosaic, north wall of the central 
nave, Nativity church, Bethlehem, ca. | 167-1169 





42 | Ornamental band with rinceaux, mosaic, 
Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem, ca. 697 





of the Rock and the Aqsa-Mosque, which the Crusaders had con- 
verted into Christian holy sites, respectively known as the “Lord’s 
Temple” (Templum Domini) and “Solomon's palace" (Palatium Sa- 
lomonis).''? Probably Muslims and Christians shared a perception 
of the emphatically exuberant foliate motifs displayed in such con- 
texts as visual evocations of the beauty of Paradise. It is very pos- 
sible that, in Bethlehem, the general conception of the rinceaux 
and such specific details as the heart-shaped fruits and the round- 
ish grapes were meant to simulate those in the Templum Domini 
FIG. 42 , albeit in a definitely less naturalistic and stylized way. 
Nonetheless, the artist transformed his model into something un- 
precedented. First of all, he gave the leaves a form that was more 
familiar to contemporary viewers and replaced the homogeneous 
shades of green used in the Jerusalem mosaic with three different 
colors. Finally, he gave shape to an inhabited scroll, where animals 
and objects were entangled. 

Even if analogous solutions were also known from Roman- 
esque sculpted reliefs in the Holy Land (the most important being 
the inhabited scroll on the eastern lintel of the Holy Sepulchre 
doorway),!^ the most direct source of inspiration was probably 
provided by book illumination. The shape of leaves, their multi- 
colored appearance, and the rather chaotic multiplication of orna- 
ments and figures point to connection with formulas which were 
by then widespread in Latin miniature painting, including that 
practiced in the twefth-century Jerusalem scriptorium: a compari- 
son can be made, for example, with the polychromy of the painted 


initials of the Sacramentary of the Holy Sepulchre (1128—1130) 


115 Pringle 1993—2009, ill, pp. 397—434; Kedar/Pringle 2009; Berger 2012, pp. 75-92. 

116 Cf. especially Borg 1969; Kenaan 1973, pp. 225—227; Rahmani 1976; Buschhausen 1982; 
Rosen-Ayalon 1985; Kühnel B. 1987b; Lindner 1992; Kühnel B. 1994, pp. 42—44; Folda 1995, 
pp. 226—227; Kenaan-Kedar 1999; Heyman 2015. 
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43 | Painted initial T with 
ornamental rinceaux, 
miniature from the 
Sacramentary of the Holy 
Sepulchre, 1128-1130 
/ Fitzwilliam Museum 
(Cambridge), MS McClean 
49, fol. 7r 
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now divided in two parts preserved in Cambridge and Rome 
FIG. 43 .!7 Nevertheless, the Byzantine contribution should not 
be forgotten: a revival of the ancient rinceaux motifs, combined 
with representations of birds, deer, and lion’s heads, can be detect- 
ed, for example, in one of the painted headpieces of the Homilies 
of James of Kokkinovaphos in the Vatican Library (Ms gr. 1162, 
fol. 551).!? Even if the immediate model were a Latin manuscript, 
the combination of ornaments would not have looked unfamiliar, 
or inappropriate, to a Greek eye. 

The lower portions of the nave walls were usually reserved, in 
longitudinal-planned churches in the West but also in some Byzan- 
tine examples, for cycles of narrative scenes, set in a chronological 


sequence. The solution adopted in Bethlehem totally diverged from 


such precedents, in that the images displayed in the mosaics were 
neither narrative nor iconic rFIG.44 . They were meant to evoke 
the seven ecumenical councils on the south wall and seven of the 
provincial synods of the early church on the northern one. ‘This 
choice was indeed quite unusual: whereas the synods were never 
represented in a monumental setting and not even in book illu- 
mination, the ecumenical councils were sometimes included in the 
church decoration, though never in the central nave, but rather in 
less prominent locations. ‘The case chronologically closest to the Na- 
tivity church is the frescoed cycle in the monastery church at Gelati 
(ca. 1125-1130), which was set on display in the narthex r1G.45 . 
The conciliar fathers are shown there seated together in the presence 
of the Byzantine Emperors who were known to have presided over 
each event, whereas standing figures of Orthodox bishops disputing 
with heretics were represented on the lower segments of wall.!'? 

If compared with this Georgian example, which basically con- 
forms to standard Byzantine iconography, the Bethlehem cycle 
exhibits numerous distinctive features. It entirely avoided all an- 
thropomorphic elements and displayed architectural structures of 
composite shape, whose identification as ecclesiastical buildings was 
made evident by a number of visual reminders of standard features 
of church decor, such as domes, crosses, altars, veils, lamps, can- 
dlesticks, and vasa sacra Y1G. 46 . These buildings were separated 
from each other by fantastic plants combining vegetal, animal, and 
gem-like forms, whereas the centre of the composition with the lo- 
cal synods on the north wall was marked with a prominent jew- 
eled cross. Each church building displayed on the two walls was 
meant to evoke the specific places where the conciliar assemblies 


had taken place and the names of which were revealed by the Greek 


117  Buchthal 1957, pp. 14—22, 140—141, 107—121, 128—129; Folda 1995, pp. 100—105. 
118 Mouriki 1981, pp. 320-321. 
119 Gedevanishvili 2007. 
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44 | The Synod of Antioch, mosaic, north wall of the central 
nave, Nativity church, Bethlehem, ca. 1167-1169 


inscriptions displayed above them. More important, and thorough- 
ly unprecedented, was the use of architectural elements as frames to 
relatively long texts summarizing the theological issues debated in 
each synod or council and giving details about the number of partic- 
ipants and the names of both chief representatives and the heretics 
anathematized by the holy fathers: all of them were in Greek, with 
the notable exception of the one concerning the seventh ecumenical 
council, Nicaea 11 (787), which was written in Latin.!”° 

The formulas displayed in the mosaics belonged to the genre of 
the so-called “synopses of synods”, i.e. lists providing the basic in- 
formation about the early provincial synods and ecumenical coun- 
cils. Such texts circulated in Greek, Syriac, and Arabic and were 
frequently included in manuscript collections of Byzantine canon 
law. They were especially efficacious in their definition of Ortho- 
dox identity as grounded on theological definitions formulated by 
both ecumenical meetings of the universal church and local assem- 
blies whose resolutions had been ratified by later ecumenical coun- 


cils (especially by the so-called Council in Trullo of 698).?! It may 
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45 | The Seven Ecumenical Councils, detail, mural painting, 
monastery church, Gelati (Georgia), 1125-1130 


therefore be surprising to see them displayed with such prominence 
in the decoration of the Bethlehem church. Some scholars interpret 
them as an ostentatious, even provocative assertion of the primacy 
of Orthodox faith over Latin belief: in this respect, it is significant 
that the synopsis of the first Nicaean council lacks any hint at the 
filioque, the controversial addition to the creed which was the sub- 
ject of major debates between Rome and Constantinople." 

In general, the mosaics convey a very clear message, namely 
that the authority of the church relied on the decisions taken by 
the holy synods. Emphasis on conciliarism seems to imply a rather 
explicit criticism of the central role attributed in the Latin Church 
to the ministry of the Pope and his potestas ligandi et solvendi and is 
in keeping with Manuel Komnenos efforts for the reestablishment 


of full communion between the Eastern and Western churches.'? 


120 All inscriptions were transcribed by Quaresmi 1639, II, pp. 645—673. Cf. also Stern 1938. 
121 Kühnel 1993—1994, p. 106; Sieben 1979, pp. 344—380; Sieben 2005, pp. 203—241. 

122 Jotischky 1994. 

123 Hunt 1991, pp. 82-83; Kühnel 1993—1994, pp. 100—103; Jotischky 1994, pp. 220-222. 
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46 | The Synod of Serdica, detail, mosaic, north wall of the 
central nave, Nativity church, Bethlehem, ca. | 167-1169 





Nevertheless, it would be misleading to assume that the program 
was decided in Constantinople without taking into account the 
viewpoint of the Bethlehem Latin clergy. The latter was probably 
unable to understand Greek, but they would have never accepted 
such visual prominence for the representations of councils if they 
did not share some of the basic principles underlying them. Bish- 
op Ralph and his canons acknowledged the importance of ancient 
synods and probably did not interpret their public display as being 
at odds with the definition of Papal potestas. The relations of the 
Jerusalem Patriarchate with Rome were not always harmonious 
and the juridical definition of the former's status was a matter of 
debate during the twelfth century. Daimbert of Pisas perception 
of his see as “mother of all churches", so almost equaling Rome in 
dignity, probably lingered among Latin clerics in the Holy Land 
well beyond Daimbert’s deposition in 1101. On account of its 
status as apostolic see, the church of Jerusalem was attributed by 
some authors, such as Gerhoh of Reichersberg writing in the early 
1160s, the right to have the last word on such matters as a Papal 
election when it became the object of controversies. Most nota- 
bly, the Orientalis ecclesia had asserted this right in 1160, when it 
had been asked to take sides about the controversial succession to 
Hadrian tv, which had led to the election of two Popes, Victor Iv 
and Alexander 11. A synod took place in Nazareth in the summer 
of that year and its declaration in favor of Alexander 111 was deci- 
sive for Alexander's final victory. Also on account of such recent 
events, the Latin clergy was perfectly aware that the prestige of 
their church was strictly connected to the privilege of autonomous- 
ly calling conciliar assemblies." 

A number of details indicate that the choice of a composition 
displaying texts, instead of images, was an acceptable compromise 
for both parties. An iconic version would have implied the repeated 


display of Byzantine emperors chairing ecumenical councils, which 
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may have been regarded as inappropriate. On the other hand, the 
deliberate, and unique, use of a Latin inscription for the synop- 
sis of Nicaea II had significant implications. Ihe Byzantines knew 
that the resolutions of the seventh ecumenical council, which had 
condemned the Iconoclasts, had been approved by Rome, yet crit- 
icized and partly rejected by Charlemagne’s Frankish church in the 
synod of Frankfurt of 799. After the incident of 1054, which led 
to the mutual excommunication of the Byzantine Patriarch and 
the Popes representative, a number of polemical pamphlets wide- 
ly circulating in the Orthodox world alleged that the Franks were 
largely iconophobic, and this impression was further corroborated 
by the destructions of icons and church decorations during the 
sacks of Thessaloniki (1180) and Constantinople (1204).'” The 
decision to report the summary of Nicaea II in Latin enabled the 
representatives of the Roman church to assert their thorough rec- 
ognition of the councils validity and their unconditional worship 
for holy images, that is their full-title belonging to the universal 
and orthodox church. 

Some details point to more specific connections with the local 
Melkite, rather than Byzantine metropolitan tradition. The clos- 
est parallel to the Bethlehem inscriptions is encountered in the 
Nomokanon of Bishop Michael of Damietta (d. 1208), an Arabic 
variant preserved in a fifteenth-century manuscript now in Par- 
is and another one included in Ibn Kabar’s early fourteenth-cen- 
tury text known as Lamp of Darkness"? As in Bethlehem, such 
texts are distinctive in listing the provincial synods as separat- 
ed from and preceding the seven ecumenical councils, accord- 


ing to the order given in manuscript collections of canons made 


124 On the ambiguous, unsolved issue of the Latin Patriarch's status in his relationship with the 
Pope cf. especially Kirstein 2002, pp. 462—469. On the 1160 synod and the debate on the role 
of Jerusalem as apostolic see cf. Tessera 2010, pp. 300—309. 

125 Bacci 2003. 

126 Stern 1938, pp. 417—419; Sieben 2005, pp. 226-228. 
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specifically for the Melkite church and diverging significantly 
from the ones used in Greek collections." In the latter, no dis- 
tinction between synods and councils was made: the most ancient 
lists started normally with Nicaea (325), followed by six particu- 
lar synods — Ancyra (314), Neocaesarea (between 315 and 319), 
Antioch (ca. 330), Gangra (ca. 340), Serdica (342) and Laodicea 
(before 380) — and finally by the later ecumenical councils, whereas 
an even more mixed sequence was used in later texts." Most nota- 
bly, the selection used in the mosaics did not conform to contem- 
porary Byzantine synopses, such as that written by Alexios Aris- 
tenos at the request of Emperor John Komnenos around 1130:'” 
e.g., it omitted the Council in Trullo, whose resolutions against 
Latin usages such as priestly celibacy and the Saturday fast on Lent 
were never accepted by the Roman church. Furthermore, the syn- 
od of Carthage it displayed was not that of 419 described by Ariste- 
nos, but that organized by Saint Cyprian in 255 against Novatian, 
which occurs only sporadically in Greek manuscripts.'*° This syn- 
od, by contrast, played a major role in Melkite collections, based 
on a now lost text used by Patriarch Severus of Antioch (512—518), 
and, in a number of cases, it took the place of Neocaesarea, which 
is significantly missing in Bethlehem.P! 

Indeed, the sequence of synods displayed on the north wall 
(Carthage, Laodicea, Gangra, Serdica, Antioch, Ancyra) does not 
exactly conform to any textual list. This may be due to some prac- 
tical issues: it can be assumed, for example, that the location of 
Ancyra, normally the first to be mentioned, at the end of the wall 
created a visual parallelism with Nicaea on the south wall, given 
that the two were frequently associated in canonical collections. 
The display of Serdica after Gangra and before Antioch, in its turn, 
was in keeping with the order given by a number of Melkite man- 
uscripts.'^ Seen altogether, such details indicate that the peculiar 


selection of synods at Bethlehem was inspired by textual sources 
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associated with the Orthodox Church of Palestine and not directly 
with Byzantine archetypes. 

This leads us to the conclusion that this unprecedented pro- 
gram must have been conceived by somebody who was well ac- 
quainted with Melkite canon law, such as a monk from the nearby 
monastery of Mar Saba, whose cultural life was especially dynamic 
during the Crusader period. Perhaps we can go so far as to assume 
that the choice to give so much prominence to the word within a 
program mostly figurative in character may have been a response 
not only to wider political issues, but also to more site-specific 
considerations. It could well be that the authors were aware of the 
ancient practice of displaying legal texts, including the canons of 
church councils, in public contexts: Manuel Komnenos had done 
something of this kind with the final resolutions of the synod held 
in Constantinople in 1166.? Nevertheless, in the specific context 
of the Nativity church, the display of monumental inscriptions 
concerning articles of faith was not unprecedented: as we have seen 
in the second chapter, quotes from the Qur'an had been set on 
display in the south transept and it cannot be ruled out that at least 
parts of the Islamic ornaments were still visible before the Crusader 
works in the 1160s. This seems to be implied by both Daniel the 
Higoumens hint at remnants of mosaics preserved in the church 
and al-Harawis and Ya quts mention of the “Mihrab of “Umar” as 
being not altered by the Franks. 

It is possible that this precedent stimulated the concepteurs of 


the new program to set up monumental inscriptions that could 


127 Kaufhold 2012, p. 227 and the comparative table on p. 229. 
128 Troianos 2012a, pp. I 16-117, 119, 121—123. 

129 Troianos 2012b, pp. 178—180. 

130 Ohme 2012, pp. 112-114. 

131 Kaufhold 2012, pp. 224, 233. 

132 Kaufhold 2012, p. 227. 

133 Mango 1963; Kühnel 1993—1994, p. 105; Menna 2002. 

134 See above. 
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47 | Altar within a marble baldachin, mosaic, katholikon of 
Mor Gabriel monastery, Kartmin, early 6th century 


rival and replace the Islamic ones. Something similar had tak- 
en place in the Dome of the Rock after its conversion into the 
Christian Templum Domini, where the Franks had displayed 
Latin quotes from the Bible and the liturgy without cancelling 
the previous Islamic inscriptions.? By displaying words in the 
very place where the “Word was made flesh and dwelt among us" 
(John 1, 14), the nave mosaics in Bethlehem reasserted the truth 
of Christian faith and laid specific emphasis on its fundamental 
principle, shared by Latins and Greeks and rejected by Muslims, 
concerning Christ's double nature, both human and divine, as de- 
fined against all heretics by the synods and councils of the early, 
ecumenical church. Even if this message could be read also as a po- 
litical project, it was above all an efficacious way to invite viewers 
to meditate on the mystery of Incarnation to which Christ's birth- 
place bore witness. 

Analogous considerations can apply to the ornaments used to 
make the cycle more attractive. It would be misleading to imag- 


ine, as has been argued, that the architectural structures marking 
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each of the synods were nothing more than a particularly elaborate 
frame, such as those used in book illumination for canon tables 
and other texts. Such details as the Gospel books lying on altars 
reminded viewers of some distinctive marks in Byzantine coun- 
cil cycles.?" Moreover, the sequence of church buildings seems to 
have been reminiscent of the early Byzantine “topographic friezes" 
so widespread in Palestinian mosaic floors'?? and the elaborate ar- 
chitectural compositions used in Late Antiquity to evoke Paradise 
and the Heavenly Jerusalem, such as those in the Baptistery of 
the Orthodox in Ravenna or the Rotunda at Thessaloniki, which 
relied on their turn on the tradition of ancient stage-set design.” 
Probably the closest parallels are provided by the early sixth-cen- 
tury wall mosaics in the sanctuary of the Syriac monastery church 
of Mor Gabriel at Kartmin in the Tur ‘Abdin region of present-day 
south-eastern Turkey Fic. 47 .' Church buildings are here evoked 
by means of four-columned, ciborium-like baldachins, flanked by 
plants and housing altars with chalices and a pyx.'*! Neverthe- 
less, the Bethlehem architectures are much more elaborate and, 
in their use of inverse perspective and symmetric stratifications of 
towers, roofed structures, arched openings, and roundish as well 
as onion-shaped domes they prove to be in keeping with features 
recurring in the illuminated frontispieces of several twelfth-centu- 
ry Byzantine manuscripts, where architectural frames were used as 


evocations of the Heavenly Jerusalem Fic. 48 .!* 


135 Thomsen 1922, pp. 34—38; De Sandoli 1974, pp. 105—124; Pringle 1993—2009, Ill, pp. 403—408; 
Grabar 2006, pp. 159—169. On the importance of inscriptions as visual foci in the Dome 
of the Rock cf. Milwright 2016. 

136 Sieben 2005, p. 241. 

137 Walter 1970, pp. 235—239; Kühnel 1993-1994, pp. 94—95. 

138 Duval 1994; Duval 1999; Talgam 2014, pp. 124-126. 

139 Stern 1957. Cf. Saradi 2010, pp. 81—82, 92-97. 

140 Hawkins/Mundell/Mango 1973, pp. 292-293. 

141 For analogous structures in fifth-century Syrian floor mosaics cf. Ruprechtsberger 1993, 
pp. 205, 224—225. 

142  Lidov 1998, pp. 349—353; Lidov 2013, pp. 94—1 19. Cf. Yota 2010, pp. 18—19. 
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In such miniatures as already in the Mor Gabriel mosaics built 
structures were flanked by representations of gardens and/or single 
trees. Ihe Bethlehem compositions were probably reminiscent of 
such precedents, but the vegetables they presented were of a very 
special and distinctive kind. On the south wall, large foliate plants 
occupy the space between each of the arched structures evoking 
the sites of the seven ecumenical councils. In the corresponding 
locations on the opposite side, thinner plants (also interpreted 
sometimes, though improperly, as candlesticks)'? flank larger ones, 
sprouting from elaborate vases FIG. 49 : all such elements display a 
combination of both crenate and dentate, upward and downward 
curved foliage of different colors with bird's wings, small trees, 
flowers, vine tendrils, intertwining branches, shells, a sort of flabel- 
lum-like object and a number of bejeweled metalworks, including 


chalices, jars, cups, crowns, and horns of plenty. More than plants, 
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Homilies of Gregory 


they look much like hybrids, composed of different materials and 
forms, all of them, including the vegetal ones, being lavishly bejew- 
eled with roundish mother-of-pearl inlays. 

The affinity of such forms with some of the fantastic plants dis- 
played in the ‘Umayyad mosaics of the Dome of the Rock (around 
691) has been long since recognized, to such an extent that the frieze 
with the provincial synods came to be regarded by some scholars 
as dating back to the seventh or eighth century.'** Nevertheless, 
this can be ruled out on both technical and stylistic grounds: the 
whole of the mosaic series is characterized by the use of the same 
bedding, same mortar, and same type of tesserae, and, in compari- 
son to Jerusalem, the mosaics are distinctive for their strongly styl- 
ized rendering of both architectural and natural elements.'^ Many 
details, such as, e.g., capitals, bejeweled arches or roof coverings 
are rendered in much the same way throughout the decoration. 
Should the mosaic be of so early a date, it would provide the earli- 
est known evidence to the use of quadrilobes FIG. 44. as isolated 
motifs, simulating wall openings, and not as framing devices, as 
occurs normally in ‘Umayyad and Abbasid monuments.'“° Indeed, 
quadrilobes are used in the same way also in the Incredulity of 
Thomas in the north transept FIG. 59 . Furthermore, the building 
corresponding to the synod of Serdica Fic. 46 displays twisted 
columns, a visual convention typical of mid-Byzantine art. 

Nonetheless, it is also evident that the Haram monuments 
were the direct source of inspiration for the composite plants 
in Bethlehem. The clearest evidence of this is provided by 


details such as the winged motifs that appear most prominently 


143 Stern 1936, pp. 129—132. 

144 Baumstark 1906, pp. 145—148; Berchem 1927, p. 391; Stern 1936; Stern 1948; Stern 1957; 
Grabar 1957, pp. 51—53; Folda 1995, p. 361. 

145 Tzaferis 1981; Kühnel 1984; Kühnel 1987, pp. 142—143; Bacci 2015, pp. 52-57; Neri/Verità/ 
Biron/Guerra 2016, pp. 169—170. 

146 Marcais 1945. 
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in the intermediary space between the synod of Serdica and that 
of Antioch FIG. 50 . The latter, displaying bird's wings sprouting 
out of black cornucopiae decorated with gold foliage, are clearly 
modeled on the analogous forms used in the drum of the Dome 
of the Rock, even if their rendering in green color reveals perhaps 
their misinterpretation as foliage. Undoubtedly, the profusion 
of jewelry and its hybridization with vegetal elements was some- 
thing that twelfth-century viewers could immediately associate 
with the exuberant decoration of the "Lord's Temple”, yet it must 
be stressed that the solution used in the Nativity church was far 
from a plain imitation. Overall, the two cycles are different in 
many respects: even if single motifs seen in Jerusalem could be 
appropriated and repeated in Bethlehem, many others, such as 
the large egg- and heart-shaped forms in the eastern ambulatory, 
were not. The shape of leaves is also indicative in this respect: the 
crenate or dentate, strongly stylized and fleshy leaves which were 
given preference in the frieze of synods are not encountered in 
the Dome of the Rock, and are much more in keeping with those 
employed in the drum of the al-Aqsa Mosque, dating from 1035 
FIG. 51 .'“8 [n this, the combination of vegetal elements with grey 
bird's wings (not sprouting out of horns of plenty) and elaborate 
cups probably provided a more immediate spur for the work in 
Bethlehem, which resulted in even more fanciful and exuberant, 
"grotesque -like solutions. 

It could be wondered why Ephraims team and their patrons 
wanted the cycle of councils to look like the earlier mosaics in the 
Haram monuments. Undoubtedly, the Haram mosaics were the 
most important example of wall mosaic decoration in the Holy 
Land; they were eminent and were regarded by artists as the most 
obvious and direct models for their work. Indeed, they were fre- 
quently imitated in a number of later mosaics from the Ayyubid and 


Mamluk periods. Nevertheless, on account of their association 
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49 | Fantastic plants, mosaic, north wall of the central 
nave, Nativity church, Bethlehem, ca. 1167-1169 


with former Islamic holy places that the Crusaders had invested 
with Christian meanings, their appropriation and imitation in a 
Christian setting posed no difficulty. The Paradisiacal symbolism 
they betrayed to an Islamic eye could be easily detected also by 
Christians, who were accustomed to thinking of the divine dimen- 
sion as an exuberant landscape of luxurious plants and bejeweled 


150 But perhaps there was a more deliberate intention to 


buildings. 
assimilate Bethlehem and the Haram and to present the Nativity 
church as a sort of heir to the ancient Temple. If the latter had 
been conceived by the Israelites as God's abode on earth, where his 


presence (Shekinah) could be physically experienced, the humble 


cave he had chosen as his Son's birthplace could be described as his 


first terrestrial residence in the Age of Grace, "God's second house 


147 Creswell 1932-1940, 1/1, pp. 196—198; Grabar 1987, pp. 55—58; Rosen-Ayalon 1989, pp. 15—16; 
Grabar 2006, pp. 82, 89; Nees 2016, pp. 124—125. 

148 Stern 1963, pp. 39—47. 

149  Rosen-Ayalon 1976; Rosen-Ayalon 1990; Flood 1997; Korn 2009. 

150 Rosen-Ayalon 1989, pp. 46—62; Shani 1999; Grabar 2006, pp. 109-119. 
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50 | Fantastic plant, mo- 
saic, north wall of the 
central nave, Nativity 
church, Bethlehem, 
ca. 1167-1169 
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after heaven", as stated by the English historian Ralph of Cogge- 


shall in the early thirteenth century. P! 


On account of its special 
status, the church — and more specifically the compositions de- 
fining Christs nature as both human and divine — deserved to 
be provided with the same lavish decoration as the divine house 
chosen by the Lord in the Age of Law. 

A monumental cross FIG. 52 was set on display in the very 
center of the composition on the north wall of the nave. Oth- 
er crosses were present in the program, yet they were integrated 
into the architectural frames of the synods and were of thoroughly 
different shape: inscribed within medallions and displayed within 
arcades, they were rayed and had arms of equal length and without 
ornaments, the only exception being the cross decorating the red 
dome of the Antioch building, which is studded with gems. The 
cross in the center was given a much stronger visual prominence: 
it was clearly located there in such a way as to attract viewers 
attention. Though fragmentary in state, its original appearance 
can be reconstructed by comparing it with the sketch published 
by Ciampini Fic. 38. It is a cross studded with precious stones, 
whose vertical arm is longer than the horizontal one. Large round- 
ish rosettes are fixed to the ends of each arm, which are of concave 
shape and have edges decorated with pearls. Finally, it is accompa- 
nied by plants and exuberant trees, visualizing the long exegetical 
interpretation of Christ's death instrument as the “Tree of Life". ?? 

On the whole, it corresponds to a representational formula 
whose distant archetype is undoubtedly the crux gemmata erect- 
ed by Emperor Theodosius 11 in 428 on the top of Mount Gol- 
gotha. Though especially widespread in the fifth and sixth centu- 


ries, this type and its many variants, which came to be invested 


I5| Ralph of Coggeshall, De expugnatione Terrae Sanctae per Saladinum, ed. Stevenson 1875, p. 239. 
152 Kühnel 1997. 
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52 | Bejeweled cross, mosaic, north wall of the central 
nave, Nativity church, Bethlehem, ca. | 167-1169 


with triumphal and soteriological meanings,'”’ were still current 
in Palestine in the Crusader period: in Bethlehem itself, a similar 
shape with concave ends and side-rosettes was attributed to the 
reliquary-encolpion worn by Saint Theodosius in the south col- 


onnade.!4 


A closer inspection of the monumental cross reveals a 
significant detail: another, smaller cross is inserted at the crossing 
of the arms, in much the same way as relics of the True Cross 
were set into Byzantine and Crusader staurothekes.'” This detail 
is all the more alien to early representations of the crux gemmata, 
and probably introduces a hint at the most important relic — and 
identity symbol — of the Crusader Kingdom, the fragment of the 
Holy Wood found in Jerusalem in 1099. Furthermore, it can be 
assumed that the image, located in the center of the composi- 
tion, worked as a visual counterpart to the ancient cross erected 
nearby in the middle of the nave.’ When Niccolò da Poggibonsi 
visited Bethlehem, in 1346, he was able only to see its support, a 


"colonnette" topped with a “pome”: the latter detail corresponds 





53 | Elihud and Eleazar, detail from the Series of Christ’s ancestors, mosaic, south 
wall of the central nave, Nativity church, Bethlehem, ca. | 167-1169 


to the globe, decorated with a cross, whereupon rests the lower 
arm of the mosaic cross, if we are to believe Ciampini’s engraving. 
In its turn, this detail is in keeping with a type of crux gemmata 
which was widespread in the sixth and seventh centuries. 

The lower portion of mosaics below the conciliar images 
originally displayed the genealogies of Christ according to Luke 
(3, 23—38) on the north wall and according to Matthew (1, 1—16) 
on the south wall.^* Only a fragment of the latter cycle still 
survives FIG. 53 : Jesus’ ancestors — Azor, Zadok, Achim, Elihud, 
Eleazar, Matthan and Jacob — were represented half-length and 


in frontal pose, with the only exception of Eleazar and Elihud 


153 Fora complete catalogue of extant representations in Byzantine and Eastern Christian art, 
cf. Karagianni 2010. 

154  Kühnel 1988, p. 90. 

155 See in general Klein 2004, and Kühnel B. 1994, pp. 138—153 on Crusader crosses. 

156 See above, chapter 2. 

157  Kühnel 1997, p. 250. 

158  Kühnel 1987, pp. 141—142. 


who were shown talking together and slightly turned toward each 
other. The Biblical figures were displayed in chronological order 
from right to left and each one was provided with a distinctive 
physiognomy. The now lost images of Israelite Kings belonging 
to the same sequence were marked with crowns and shields, as 


remarked by Quaresmi.'”’ 


The image of Joseph was probably 
shown as the last one, i.e. in the location closest to the choir and 
the cave entrances. Such a composition visually interacted with 
both the apse mosaic, displaying Jesus mother flanked by his most 
important progenitors (Abraham and David), and the counter- 
facade, which was embellished with a most prominent image of 
the Tree of Jesse: from the flank of David's father sprouted a huge 
plant, whose branches housed both the Israelite prophets and Pa- 
gan wise people having announced the coming of the Messiah, 
namely Joel, Amos, Nahum, Ezekiel, Isaiah, Balaam, Micah, and 
the Eritrean Sybil. 

Both the genealogies and the Tree of Jesse laid emphasis on 
Christ's ancestry, which was viewed in its turn as a further witness 
to his humanity and messianic role, according to old prophecies. 
Both themes were basically alien to Byzantine tradition and their 
integration into the mosaic decoration bears indirect witness to 
the involvement of the local Latin clergy in the conception of the 
program. Indeed, the Tree of Jesse was a Western theme, which 
had by then started circulating especially in Northern Europe: 
probably the most elaborate — and celebrated — version was the 
one worked out by Abbot Suger, around 1140, for his church at 


Saint-Denis.!9? 


Anyway, the composition in Bethlehem included 
details rarely encountered in Latin imagery and is iconographi- 
cally unique. Here as in the conciliar images, the adoption of un- 
usual, even unconventional features was an outcome of the very 
specific context where these same images were set on display. The 


inclusion of the Eritrean Sybil, for example, was unprecedented, 


yet its function was to introduce a specific visual hint at Christmas 
office according to the Latin rite, when her vaticination of the Last 
Judgment, as we learn from some liturgical manuscripts of the 
Holy Sepulchre, was publicly sung. On the same occasion the per- 
formance included readings corresponding to the major themes 
represented in the mosaics: namely the Liber generationis of Mary 
and Jesus and the hymn that praised the Virgin as "the shoot of 
Jesse” (O Maria Jesse virgam) .!® 

On the whole, in analyzing the nave mosaics, we are faced 
with something thoroughly unprecedented, which probably ex- 
plains why scholars were often puzzled and unable to view it as a 
coherent program. Indeed, the mosaics displayed a multifarious 
and complex combination of forms and themes associated with 
different traditions, which could be read on many different levels. 
For most pilgrims, they probably looked just like a lavish decora- 
tion rivaling the beauty of the Templum Domini. Some of them, 
the more cultivated, could recognize some particular images and 
figure out that the full story of the Old and New Testament was 
represented there, as later visitors often remarked.'? By contrast, 
only a very select audience could grasp the ecclesiological and 
liturgical subtleties underlying the different images. The nearby 
display of themes associated with both Byzantine-Melkite and 
Latin doctrinal issues can be explained only by postulating a strict 
collaboration between the Orthodox and Frankish clergy in the 


conception of the mosaics. 


159  Quaresmi 1639, Il, p. 646. 

160 Watson 1934; Grodecki 1976, pp. 71—80; Giani Gallino 1996; Piazza 2012. 
l6| Castiñeiras 2014; Piazza 2014, pp. 212—213; Castiñeiras 2015, pp. 193—199. 
162 Bacci 2015, p. 42. 
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MOSAICS IN THE EAST END 


Unusually enough, no narrative image was shown in the nave, 
whereas a rather analytic cycle of Christological scenes was displayed 
in the sanctuary and transepts. Also in this case, our main source of 
information is Quaresmi's 1639 description, given that only frag- 
ments, albeit significant enough, are preserved in the east walls of 
the north and south transepts.? Quaresmi’s text can be partly in- 
tegrated with details provided by pilgrims’ travelogues. In general 
terms, it can be said that this peculiar setting suited the experience 
of visitors, who went across the nave to access the south transept: 
there they were reminded of the full story of Christ’s Incarnation, 
just before entering the holy cave. After making their devotions, 
they went upstairs to the north transept, where the mosaics display- 
ing the Passion and Resurrection events visualized the final accom- 
plishment of the Son of God’s sacrifice and redemption of mankind. 

The scenes of Christ’s life did not thoroughly follow a chrono- 
logical order: some images deemed to be more important in that 
specific context were given a special visual emphasis regardless of 
their coming earlier or later in the sequence provided by the Gos- 
pel narratives. So, for example, the apse icon with Mary between 
Abraham and David was framed by an image of the Annuncia- 
tion displayed on the triumphal arch close-by. This correspond- 
ed roughly to the standard location of this image in the décor 
of mid-Byzantine painted churches. The following image in the 
sequence — the Nativity — was not displayed close to the latter: 
rather, it occupied the south conch, the one which had been for- 
merly used as the “Mihrab of “Umar” and a visual focus for Islamic 
prayer toward Mecca. Unlike in standard Byzantine iconography, 
the scene displaying Christ's birth was separated by the Adoration 
of the Magi, represented on the arch above the apse. The choice of 


this particular location was an outcome of the specific dynamics 
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of access to the holy cave. As witnessed by Theoderic (ca. 1169), 
twelfth-century pilgrims, like modern ones, were accustomed to 
enter the underground space through the stairway in the south 
transept.'^ The monumental images recorded the two events 
commemorated underneath and worked as important orientation 
marks in the believers’ gradual approach to the hallowed site they 
were longing to see. 

The other scenes were arranged in a more or less chronological 
order. The east wall of the sanctuary displayed, from right to left, 
the last and the fourth episodes of the cycle. The location of the 
Dormition of the Virgin close to the monumental Marian icon in 
the apse was undoubtedly instrumental in laying emphasis on the 
fundamental role of Mary. ‘The nearby Presentation in the Tem- 
ple, in its turn, probably owed its display in the sanctuary to its 
interpretation as an allegory of the Eucharistic oblation. It can be 
assumed that the narrative proceeded on the upper portion of wall 
with the Baptism and another episode of Christ’s public life. Then 
the story went further on the east wall of the south transept, on the 
upper section of which Quaresmi was still able to see Christ and 
the Samaritan Woman, followed by the image of Mary’s father, 
Joachim. ‘The insertion of an iconic element in a narrative cycle 
was due, in this case, to the need to fill the narrow space between 
a window and the nearby wall. It can be reasonably assumed that 
Mary's mother, Anna, was displayed in the corresponding location 
on the opposite, western wall. 

The Transfiguration and Entry into Jerusalem are the only 
scenes to have survived in this area, albeit in a fragmentary 
state, on the lower portion of wall. Of the former, only one fig- 


ure can still be discerned Fic. 54 . It is one of the apostles who, 


163 Quaresmi 1639, Il, pp. 672—673. Cf. Kühnel 1987, pp. 138-140. 
164  Theoderic [ca. 1 169], ed. Huygens 1994, p. 179. 
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54 | Saint Peter, fragment of Transfiguration, mosaic, east wall of the 
south transept, Nativity church, Bethlehem, ca. 1167-1169 


according to the Gospels, were testimonies to the first revelation 
of Jesus’ divine nature.Even if the far-left position is normally at- 
tributed to James in this scheme, the specific physiognomy adopt- 
ed (that of an aged man with grayish, roundish beard and hair 
composed of a number of iterated tufts) makes the identification 
with Peter more likely. The latter’s astonishment at the incommen- 
surable light emanating from Christ’s body and his inconsequent 
proposal to erect tents for Jesus, Moses, and Elijah, find an effica- 
cious expression in his pose with raised arm, uncovered leg, and an- 
guished face. ‘The scene is set in a mountainous landscape, which, 
like the Paradisiacal meadows in the angels’ images in the nave, is 
dotted with plants and trees. The two feet resting on the top of the 
mountain are all that remains of the figure of Moses. 

To the right of this scene is a large composition showing the En- 
try into Jerusalem. Christ, accompanied by Peter, is shown riding 
the donkey in an almost frontal pose and wearing a mantle enriched 
with golden chrysography. His body looks out of proportion, with 
a bust being much higher than his legs, but it is likely that this in- 
congruence was deliberately introduced by the artists: such devices 
were not infrequently used by contemporary mosaicists to correct 
the optical distortion which was experienced by all beholders look- 
ing from below. Also intended to impress viewers was the use of 
downward-sloping tesserae in Christ’s and Peter’s haloes: the re- 
flections of light they produced enabled beholders to address their 
attention to the most important figures in the scene, which was 
staged in a hilly landscape. Two children are shown spreading gar- 
ments below the donkey's hooves, whereas two more are climbing 
a palm and cutting off branches. A joyful crowd welcomes Jesus on 
the threshold of the Jerusalem Golden Gate FIG. 56 . Most notably, 
the latter's cityscape FIG. 55. is evoked with much accuracy: prom- 
inent is the Anastasis Rotunda with its large oculus, shown close 


to a domed building which probably corresponds to the Templum 
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55 | View of Jerusalem, detail from the Entry into Jerusalem, mosaic, east 
wall of the south transept, Nativity church, Bethlehem, ca. | 167-1169 


Domini. The marble canopy topped with a cross and located on the 
left corner of the walls can tentatively be identified as the "Dome 
of the Chain”, the arcaded structure located close to the Dome of 
the Rock and worshipped by the Latins as the site of Saint James 
the Less’ martyrdom by being pushed down from the pinnacle of 
the Temple.!^ 

Below the two scenes runs an ornamental band displaying al- 
ternating roundels and lozenges on the upper border and a red 
indentation on the lower one: both are in keeping with the orna- 
mental repertoire used also on the north wall of the nave. In-be- 
tween FIG.54. the band is embellished with a much geometrized 
vegetal motif, rendered in gold with mother-of-pearl inlays on a 
green background. Even if it looks Islamic, it hardly finds an exact 
parallel in the repertoire of forms of contemporary or earlier Islam- 
ic decoration. It can be wondered whether this solution was once 
more meant to rival, albeit in much fanciful way, the sumptuous 
ornaments displayed in the Lord's Temple and in other important 


monuments of Crusader Jerusalem. 
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56 | The People MT detail of the Entry ir into jensen mosaic, east 
wall of the south transept, Nativity church, Bethlehem, ca. | 167-1169 


The sequence followed on the western wall of the south tran- 
sept. Given that Quaresmi was still able to see the Capture of Jesus 
on the lower row below the windows, it can be assumed that such 
events as the Last Supper or the Prayer in Gethsemane were dis- 
played on the upper section. Nothing is known of what followed 
on the west wall of the north transept, but it can be assumed that 
more events of the Passion, presumably the Crucifixion accompa- 
nied by the Descent from the Cross and the Lamentation, were 
displayed there. The Spanish pilgrim Pedro Escobar Cabeza de 
Vaca, who visited the church in 1587, described and praised the 
mosaic image of Christ’s death on the cross, though without pro- 
viding details as to its exact location. The text made clear, anyway, 
that it was part of a Passion cycle and stood out for its dramatic 
efficaciousness: the author was namely impressed by the visual em- 
phasis on the blood pouring out of Christ’s body and the violent 


gesture of Longinus stabbing the Lord with a lance. This latter 


165 Pringle 1993—2009, ill, pp. 182—185. 
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figure was qualified as that of a "Pharisee": this remark was per- 
haps elicited by the soldier's representation close to the Good Cen- 
turion, who, according to Byzantine conventions, usually wore 
Jewish, Oriental-like garments evocative of his alleged status as a 
Pharisee.!^^ Most notably, Cabeza de Vaca observed that the Pas- 
sion cycle included also an isolated, icon-like image of Saint Hel- 
ena holding the cross: it can be assumed that, not unlike Joachim 
and Anna in the south transept, this figure was displayed on the 
small portion of wall to the right of the northernmost window.'* 
The display of Helena in this context had multiple meanings: as 
discoverer of the True Cross, she was obviously associated with the 
Crucifixion, and at the same time she was unanimously praised as 
founder of the Bethlehem church. Her standard Byzantine image, 
which could be seen also in the mosaics of the Golgotha Chapel 
in Jerusalem,!9 showed her and Constantine to both sides of the 
cross. In this case, she was represented alone, even if the image of 
her son may have worked as her visual pendant in the correspond- 
ing location on the eastern wall of the south transept. 

The display of the Anastasis in the north conch is highly probable: 
even if it had already disappeared by Quaresmi's times, its presence 
in the mosaic program is confirmed by a sixteenth-century Greek 
proskynetarion, or guide-book for pilgrims.'® The east wall of the 
north transept still preserves large remnants of mosaics on its lower 
row. The Incredulity of Thomas has lost only its upper section, which 
probably extended up to the window and displayed the roofing of 
the architectural structure within which the Resurrected Christ's 
apparition to His disciples takes place. Ihe lower edges of a luxuri- 
ously embroidered textile hang over the inner arcades to both sides 
of the central door FIG. 59): they can be recognized as remnants of 
the curtains or velaria which were frequently used in architectural 
images as ornaments for domes, balconies and baldachins. ‘The ar- 


cades supported by marble columns of different colors give shape 
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to a classicizing building, the most impressive feature of which is 
undoubtedly the elegantly coffered, slightly inward-swinging double 
door, embellished with gold striations and mother-of-pearl inlays. It 
is set within a perfectly rectangular green frame decorated with heart- 
shaped, golden motifs, and the inscription PAX VOBIS on the top. 
Christ FIG.57 is represented in the very center, against the 
half-opened door, in a sort of icon-like setting that separates him 
from the two groups of respectively six and five disciples represent- 
ed under the arcades. He pulls Thomas by the wrist, forcing him 
to touch the wound with his index finger. The doubtful apostle is 
shown in profile and bending toward His master: he intrudes into 
Christ’s space with his arms, part of the face and one leg, yet most 
of his body is represented out of the frame, in such a way as to 
provide the figure with a more hesitant attitude. The nearby Latin 
inscription (INFER DIGITUM HUC, “put your finger here”) makes 
clear that Jesus speaks to Thomas in a peremptory tone. Accord- 
ingly, the other figures close-by are provided with facial expressions 
that reveal their anguish and surprise FIG. 58 . The peculiar version 
of the Incredulity set on display in the mosaic was first worked 
out in the arts of early Christian Palestine and never enjoyed a 
big success until its rediscovery in the arts of Arab Christian com- 
munities during the Crusader period. A number of twelfth- and 
thirteenth-century works, including pilgrims’ tokens and book il- 
luminations, made use of this same compositional type and, at least 
in some cases, it can be argued that they may have been directly 


inspired by the Bethlehem mosaic.'”° 


166 Xyngopoulos 1960-1961. 

167 Escobar Cabeza de Vaca 1594, pp. 128v-129r. 

168 As witnessed by Elzear Horn [1721], ed. Hoade/Bagatti 1962, p. 121. 
169 Kadas 1986, pp. 253, 287. 

170 Christoforaki 2000; Doumato 2000; Hunt 2009, pp. 332-333. 
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58 | Figures of disciples, detail of the Incredulity of Thomas, mosaic, east wall 
of the south transept, Nativity church, Bethlehem, ca. | 167-1169 
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Close-by is a large fragment of the Ascension scene, displaying 
the Virgin Mary in a three-quarter orant pose between two an- 
gels, flanked by two groups of apostles, who raise their heads and 
gesticulate to manifest their astonishment FIG. 60. The disciples 
upheaval is evoked, in both images, by means of visual conven- 
tions being distinctive of contemporary Byzantine art: namely the 
repeated display of wrinkled foreheads and S-shaped, downward 
sloping eyebrows. Other features corresponding to contemporary 
painterly conventions are the aquiline noses, the rendering of 
hair with parallel thick lines of alternating shades, and the drap- 
eries rolling up around the individual body parts with circular, 
V-shaped, and zigzag folds. Such formulae are recognized by art 
historians as hallmarks of the last phase of Comnenian painting at 
the end of the twelfth century, also known as “dynamic style”, and 
should therefore be regarded as anticipating features which were 
to become commonplace in the following decades. Scholars have 
also remarked their distinctiveness vis-à-vis both the rendering of 
draperies in the mosaics of the south transept and in the angels 
row on the north wall of the central nave, which stand out for 
their strong, gently curving outlines. In general, also the physiog- 
nomic features of human figures are rendered in a somewhat more 
linear way in the south transept, where the proportions of the 
bodies seem to be more classicizing in character." 

Nevertheless, it is difficult to ascertain the extent to which such 
slight differences may be due either to the peculiar "style" of each 
of the artists belonging to Ephraims atelier or to intentional choic- 
es associated with specific communicative strategies: how can we 
be sure that more "dynamic" features were not selected because 
they contributed better than the more monumental solutions ad- 


opted in the Entry into Jerusalem to enhance the dramatic tone 


171  Kühnel B. 1994, pp. 56—57; Folda 1995, p. 363; Kühnel 1999, p. 210. 
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59 | Architectural detail, from the Incredulity of Thomas, mosaic, east wall 
of the north transept, Nativity church, Bethlehem, ca. | 167-1169 


of the Incredulity and the Ascension? Is it possible that the same 
artists made use of different modeling techniques and more com- 
plex draperies depending on the more or less participatory and emo- 
tionally charged reaction they wanted to arouse in their audience? 
Indeed, stylistic analysis provides no firm grounds on which to 
ascertain if the authors were all Arab Christians, like Basil, or local 
Greeks or Byzantines from Constantinople. Perhaps some purely 
technical details can be regarded as more directly reflecting each 
artists specific know-how. Throughout the program, faces, hands, 
and feet are composed of smaller tesserae (ca 350 per dm? vis-à- 
vis between 100 and 150 per dm’ used for garments, landscapes, 
and golden grounds).'” This enabled artists to introduce different 
shades of color to enlighten the most prominent facial features 
and create different shading devices. Some of them are identical in 
all mosaics and conform to Byzantine praxis: so for example deep 
red tesserae mark the outer outline of noses, the upper eyelids, and 
the fork of the ear’s antihelix, whereas pink ones are used not only 


to highlight cheeks, but also to shade foreheads, chins, and necks. 
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By contrast, other small details are rendered in distinctive ways: 
the artists working in the south transept render the sidewalls and 
bridges of noses in light grey or brown color Fic. 56 , whereas 
cadet blue to cyan tones are used in the Incredulity and Ascension 
FIG. 58 . Moreover, many of the figures in the north transept dis- 
play a rather distinctive feature, which is not encountered in the 
other extant mosaics: namely the small red tessera marking the 
drains of the eye's tear duct. 

The latter feature is a sort of hallmark of Byzantine mosaic tech- 
nique: it occurs, for example, in the Cappella Palatina in Palermo 
in association with those figures which can be more firmly cred- 
ited with the authorship of Constantinopolitan masters." This 
may therefore indicate that the author of the mosaics in the north 
transept was somebody who had been trained in the Byzantine 
capital or was very well acquainted with contemporary techniques 
in Constantinople ateliers: the team's head, master Ephraim, is 
the most obvious candidate for this role. We can suppose that 
he was responsible for most of the mosaics, and especially of the 
human faces, in that area as well as in the bema, the north wall of 
which displayed a further scene, the Pentecost. Possibly, another, 
somewhat less sophisticated collaborator dealt with the decoration 
of the south transept, whereas the nave, as far as we can infer, was 
largely the work of the Arab Christian master Basil. 

In any case, the local component was strong enough to exert a 
strong impact even on the program of the east end. This is made 
evident especially by the use of decorated frames and ornamental 
bands. The fragment of a multicolored, geometric interlace can 
still be seen on the lower portion of wall on the north side of the 


bema Fic. 61.. In their turn, the Incredulity and the Ascension are 


172 | owe this information to Susanna Sarmati. 
173 Brenk 2010, pp. 59—62; Brenk 2013, p. 245. 
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separated by a vertical line | r1G. 62| displaying golden and red loz- 
enges, which are substituted in the horizontal, lower frame by two 
rows of symmetrically disposed v-shaped, stepped motifs made of 
red, golden and grey tesserae. The apostles’ feet often intrude into 
the ornamental space, so creating a dynamic relation between the 
narratives and their framing devices. Underneath is a larger band 
composed of two superimposed ranges of triangular shapes, richly 
embellished with red, green, blue and violet patterns and circular, 
lozenge- and tear-shaped mother-of-pearl inlays. They alternate 
with fleshy, spiky, and multicolored acanthus leaves symmetrically 


arranged to their sides. Finally, the lower border is decorated with 


a red dentellation. 


"HE b.e 


Such a profusion of ornaments betrays a strong fascination 


mam 


for Islamic or Islamizing motifs which was by then a characteris- 
tic of the arts practiced by the Melkite communities of the Holy 


Land under Crusader rule. A rather close parallel is provided by 
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the mid-twelfth-century enamels of an icon of Christ now in 


the Museum of the Greek Patriarchate in Jerusalem: the latter’s 
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quadrilobes and roundels with rosettes compare with the analo- 
gous motifs displayed in the row of synods on the north wall of 


the central nave, whereas the lozenge patterns on the frame and 
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the foliage in Christ's halo are much akin to, respectively, the ver- 
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tical frame separating the two scenes in the north transept and 


the fleshy leaves on the ornamental band on the opposite side. "* 
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It must be stressed, anyway, that such ornaments as the dentel- 
lated lozenges are found also in works, such as the bookbinding 


of Queen Melisende’s Psalter, which were more clearly meant for 
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60 Group of Apostles, detail of the Ascension, mosaic, east wall of 


the north transept, Nativity church, Bethlehem, ca. 1167-1169 
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61 | Geometric interlaces, mosaic, north wall of the bema, 
Nativity church, Bethlehem, ca. 1167-1169 


an efficacious way to enhance the aesthetic — and sacral — worthi- 


ness of material things involved in ritual and devotional practices. 


EMBELLISHING THE HOLY CAVE 


In general, this profusion of both aniconic and figurative décors 
gave shape to an artificial space evocative of the Paradisiacal, “me- 
ta-human" dimension. It was instrumental to the performance of 
liturgical rites (and more specifically those of Christmastime) and 
laid a very special emphasis on the theological truth of the Son of 
God's Incarnation, announced by the Prophets and achieved by 
His death on the cross and Resurrection. It was meant as a liminal 
space introducing visitors to the experience of the holy site located 
underground, which Christ had chosen as His terrestrial abode and 
was still marked with the very spots hallowed by contact with His 
"theandric", both human and divine, body. 

Efforts were made to create a symmetrical relation between 


the upper sacred space and the Nativity grotto. It was probably in 
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62 | Double row of triangular motifs alternating with acanthus leaves, mosaic, 
east wall of the north transept, Nativity church, Bethlehem, ca. 1167-1169 


this period that the latter was provided with an artificial western 
extension, the approximately rectangular shape of which made it 
look much like a church nave. The already existing eastern niche, 
housing an altar supported by four colonnettes and the portion 
of marble floor with the hole of Christ’s birthplace, was provided 
with a mosaic displaying the Nativity Frc. 63 in its hemispheric 
conch, working as a sort of diminutive apse. Possibly, the mosaic 
was modeled on an earlier one dating from Byzantine times, yet 
what remains today is in keeping with the Comnenian features ob- 
served in the narrative scenes of the transepts and should therefore 
be dated more or less to the same period, i.e. in the third quarter of 
the twelfth century — perhaps some time earlier than the décor in 
the upper church, if we assume that works must have begun with 
the most eminent part of the complex." 

The choice ofa narrative image for a display in the conch is hard- 


ly surprising: it aimed to visualize the holy event commemorated 


176 Hamilton 1947, pp. 86—88; Folda 1995, pp. 371—378. 
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63 | Nativity, mosaic, Nativity cave, Bethlehem, ca. | 167-1169 


and worshipped on the spot underneath. The scene was represent- 
ed according to contemporary Byzantine conventions: Mary was 
shown lying on her bed within the cave, close to the manger, ren- 
dered as a masonry structure with three holes. ‘This solution pos- 
sibly took inspiration from the specific setting of the actual spot 
of the manger, which is known to have been covered with a slab 
with one or more holes enabling pilgrims to kiss the soil, but also, 
and perhaps more probably, from Christs and Mary's sarcophagi 
in their tombs in Jerusalem, which were provided with three open- 
ings. Emphasis was therefore laid on the rhetorical parallelism of 
Jesus’ birth with His death, which also led, as mentioned above, 
to describe the stone covering the manger as originally belonging 
to Christ's sepulcher. The other actors of the scene were displayed 
close to or around the central composition: the two nurses Salome 
and Zelome washing the Child to the right, the thoughtful Joseph 
and the Magi to the left, a number of angels on the top of the hill 
housing the cave, and shepherds with their animals on the latter's 


right slope. 


The Greek pilgrim John Phokas was much delighted to see how 
efficaciously this image reminded visitors of the sacred mysteries 
which took place in the cave. The description he made of it is 
probably one of the longest known ekphraseis of a Byzantine art- 
work. He praised the artist's skillfulness and remarked that Mary 
was represented in a very relaxed pose and facial expression, in 
such a way as to suggest that "she had been spared the pains of 
nature". He also admired the ways in which the shepherds reacted 


to the angel's announcement: 


They stretch their hands towards heaven, turning to listen 
in the direction of the singing, and all standing in different 
attitudes so that each one can hear more easily and stand up 
without difficulty. Io some their crooks seem useless now, and 
for others their gaze is directed to the sky. They draw back 
their hands as if they were throwing something, and thus ex- 


tend their capacity for hearing from all sides... 


These words reveal that John perceived the image as rendered in 
a very lively way, with animated postures and gestures, in keeping 
with contemporary Comnenian painting and with the solutions 
employed in the decoration of the upper church, especially in the 
north transept. He even noticed a further detail: whereas the sheep 
of the shepherds’ flocks were represented in such a way that they 
did not seem to care about the angel's apparition, a different at- 
titude was attributed to the bitch, "the animal which is fierce to 
strangers’, which “seems to notice that the vision is unusual". 

The mosaic was accordingly attributed extraordinary expres- 
sive qualities, even if they are admittedly at some variance with 


the compositional details of the image and may have taken more 


177 John Phokas, ed. Migne 1856-1866, CXXXIII, col. 957—960. English translation after 
Wilkinson 1988, pp. 333—334. 
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direct inspiration from such famous ekp/raseis as Choricius’ de- 
scription of the Nativity image in Gaza Cathedral." ? In any case, 
it is significant that Phokas chose this specific image, set in a very 
distinctive context, as the object of his rhetorical exercise. Unfor- 
tunately most of it was obliterated in relatively recent times: if 
fragments of the shepherds, angels, and Magi could still be seen 
in the 1940s, what is left now — after repeated damage, lastly in a 
2014 fire — is reduced to the lower part of the Virgin's body, the 
manger, and part of one of nurses. Still visible is also a large frag- 
ment of the original Latin inscription set on a silver background, 


which runs: 


[Gloria in excelsis Deo et] 


in [terra pax homibus bon[e voluntatis], 


a quote from Luke (2, 14) regularly used in Christmas rites. 
It was originally followed by two more verses that laid emphasis, 


once more, on the centrality of the Incarnation dogma: 


Angelicae lumen virtutis et eius acumen 
Hic natus vere Deus est de virgine Matre. 
The true God, light of angelic virtue and perfection, 


Was born here from a virgin mother.'” 


The mosaic extended also to the vault of the main cave, as is 
indicated by some extant traces of bedding on its westernmost 
part and especially by the witness of several pilgrims. Perhaps they 
were at least partly remnants of the earlier decoration that was still 
seen by Daniel at the beginnings of the twelfth century. Anyway, 
from the early sixteenth-century description by the Englishman 
Richard Guylford, who could still recognize “dyuers storyes”, we 


can infer that the program included narrative scenes, presumably 
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of Christ's infancy, which would be probably more in keeping with 
twelfth-century patterns of church decoration.? Other visitors 
simply remarked that such ornaments contributed significantly to 
the dignity and solemnity, or aesthetic appeal, of the holy place.'*! 
Seventeenth-century sources also mentioned a mosaic image of the 
Virgin Mary between Saint Catherine and Saint Ursula displayed 
on the Western wall of the grotto.’ Additionally, the holy cave was 
given a very precious appearance by its marble revetments, which 
probably dated back to the sixth century and were of an elegant 
grayish-white color.'? In its turn, the floor was covered with a mar- 
ble incrustation, as stated by the Franciscan Custodian of the Holy 
Land Francesco Suriano in the 1480s and later authors.'*4 

Finally, sources are silent about the décor of the lower southern 
grotto. Pilgrims remarked that one had to go down three steps to 
reach it and worship the site of Christs manger. It is not known 
whether the altar mentioned by Bernhard the monk in the ninth 
century was still being used.'^? Later pilgrims mentioned the mar- 
ble revetments of the holy place and remarked that the vault was 
of nude rock.!?? Nevertheless, it cannot be ruled out that some 
image, such as a painted icon of the Adoration of the Magi, may 
have been set on display close to the manger, in order to remind 


visitors of the holy event having taking place on that very spot. 


178 Maguire 1974; Folda 1995, pp. 371—372. 

179 John of Wurzburg, ed. Huygens 1994, p. 85; Theoderic, ed. Huygens 1994, p. 179. 

180 Richard Guylforde [1506], ed. Ellis 1851, p. 37. 

18l Bacci 2015, p. 42. 

182 Bremond 1669, part Il, chapter 36, p. 4; Laffi 1683, p. 341; Nau 1757, p. 414. Cf. Bagatti 1952, 
pp. 124—125. 

183 Farnad 1519,c. 19r. 

184 Francesco Suriano, Trattato di Terra Santa e dell'Oriente, ed. Golubovich 1900, p. 123; 
D'Aveyro 1593, p. 153v; Quaresmi 1639, Il, p. 629. 

185 See above, chapter 2. 

186 Tobler 1849, p. 161; Bagatti 1952, pp. 120-121. 
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Protected by God: The Nativity Church from 
Saladin’s Conquest to the Present Day 


SALADIN, THE SECOND LATIN RULE (1229-1244), 
AND A NEW PHASE OF PILGRIMAGE 


In the course of a few decades the site-specific holiness that 
believers and pilgrims expected to experience in the ancient basil- 
ica marking Christs birthplace was given a very peculiar and sol- 
emn mise-en-scène. The profusion of marble and mosaic ornaments 
helped realize visually the role of the holy cave as the site of the Son 
of God's first epiphany on earth, whereas the even larger display of 
precious décors in the upper church manifested the latter's func- 
tion as a liturgical space where the mystery of God's Incarnation 
was daily re-enacted in the Eucharist. In no other Palestinian locus 
sanctus were pilgrims confronted with such a moving, efficacious, 
and compelling staging of the holy. The extraordinary beauty of 
the furnishings revealed the extraordinary worship-worthiness 
of the place and, indirectly, magnified the glory of the Christian 
church in general and, consequently, also of the Latin clergy ruling 


the church. 
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64 | Wooden intarsia displaying crosses and Armenian and Arabic 
inscriptions, Armenian door, Nativity church, Bethlehem, 1227 


Ironically, this glory lasted only a short while. In 1187 Saladin 
recaptured Jerusalem and most of Palestine including Bethlehem 
and, again, the basilica suffered no damage, if one excepts the re- 
moval and destruction of its bells. Nevertheless, the Latin Bishop 
and his canons were forced to take up residence in Crusader-ruled 
territories and, in 1191, in the neighborhood of Montmusard close 
to Acre, which served as capital in exile of the Latin Kingdom until 
1291.7 The Greek-Melkite clergy was granted the right to serve in 
the church, yet similar concessions were given almost immediately 
also to other Christian denominations. Among them, the Armeni- 
ans obtained some special privileges, given that they were allowed to 
embellish the old sixth-century entrance from the narthex into the 
central nave with an elegantly carved wooden door Fic. 64 . The 
latter is now only partly preserved and hangs from the upper frame. 
In accordance with Armenian practice, which displayed crosses — 
and more specifically stone khac‘kars — on or close to the outer and 
inner facades of churches, the door is decorated with two couples 


of crosses of different shape, flanked by stylized plants. They are 
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included within rectangular panels and located on the upper por- 
tion of the door, whereas the rest is carved with Islamicizing ara- 
besques and spirals.? Two inscriptions, one in Arabic and the other 
in Armenian, respectively recorded that the work was finished in 
the year 624 H. (1227) during the rule of the Sultan of Damascus 
al-Malik al- Mu'azzam (Saladin's nephew) and was due to the efforts 
of two monks, Father Abraham and Father Arakel, in the times of 
King Hetum 1 (Het'own) of Cilicia (1224—1269). Mention of the 
latter probably indicates that the renovation of the door was due to 
the Armenian sovereigns direct patronage and that he was by then 
on good terms with the Ayyubid court of Cairo.* The diffusion 
of contemporary Cilician miniatures of fanciful ornaments which 
seem to be inspired by the Bethlehem mosaics bears further witness 
to the Armenians connection with the Nativity church.? 

As elsewhere in Palestine, the Sultan did not allow the Greek 
Church to step back into the hegemonic role it had had before the 
Crusader conquest. Emperor Isaac 11 Angelos’ attempts to re-es- 
tablish the previous rights of the Byzantine-Melkite Church had 
no significant outcome and even the return of the Greek patriarch 
was not immediate. On the other hand, special privileges were 
given to other groups: Georgians, for example, reinforced their 
presence thanks to their special connections to the Mamluks, the 
powerful military caste of Egypt which was mostly composed of 
slaves of Caucasian origins, and the direct engagement of Queen 
Thamar (1184—1212).7 The Coptic church of Egypt also managed 
Themelis 1923, p. 389; Chéneau 1923, p. 603. 

Lagenissiére 1872, pp. 51—52; Jacoby 2001, pp. 115—116; Pringle 1993—2009, iv, pp. 42-44. 
Jacoby 1990, pp. 126—134. 

Vincent/Abel 1914, pp. 184—185; Hamilton 1947, pp. 48—49; Hintlian 1989, pp. 42—43; 
Stone 1981; Stone 1984; Sharon 1999—2013, Il, pp. 184—187; Mutafian 2004, p. 139; 
Mutafian 2012, p. 713. 

Euw 1997, pp. 73-74. 

6 Papadopoulos 1910 [2010], pp. 354-355; Rose 1992, pp. 239—242; Pahlitzsch 2001, 


pp. 245-246. 
7 Rose 1992, pp. 243—244. 
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to establish its presence in the most important holy places.’ Indeed, 
even the Latins were soon allowed to perform their rites: already 
in 1192, at the request of Bishop Hubert Walther of Salisbury, 
Saladin consented to the reintroduction of two Western priests 
in Bethlehem.? In order to be admitted to the church, pilgrims 
were supposed to pay the toll to the Muslim guards stationed in 
front of the entrance.!? Once again, Bethlehem had been spared 
destruction and the site came to be regarded as being especially 
privileged by God. According to the Cistercian chronicler Alberic 
of Trois-Fontaines, writing ca. 1232-1241, the Nativity church 
was one of the three shrines which "defended themselves miracu- 
lously” against destruction by Muslims: that of Bethlehem, that of 
Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai, and that of Saidnaya, in Syria.!! 

In 1229 Emperor Frederic II signed an agreement with Sultan 
al-Kamil, which led to the restitution of the Holy Places to the 
Crusaders. Indeed, this was a sensational diplomatic victory, which 
was nevertheless criticized by many Western, especially ecclesias- 
tical, observers as an unsatisfying compromise or even as a pact 
with the devil. In his letter to the Pope, the Latin patriarch Gerold 
was irritated enough to point out that one of the provisions stated, 
without further qualifications, that Muslims were not to be pre- 
vented from going on pilgrimage to Bethlehem. The same right 
was also granted to Christians who wanted to visit the Haram es- 
Sarif, on condition, nevertheless, that they sincerely believed in the 
holiness of the sites: if this was not the case, they could be rejected. 
In the eyes of many people, it was unacceptable that "Saracens" 
might freely enter and pray in the Nativity church according to 
their own habits, whereas Christians were requested to prove their 
true belief according to criteria unclearly defined.!? 

In any case, it is very likely that, in this new political frame, the 
chapter of Bethlehem canons, if not the Latin bishop, returned 


to its church. It seems evident that a number of furnishings and 
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vessels from the twelfth and thirteenth century, unearthed during 
works in the Franciscan convent in 1863 and on the site of the pres- 
ent-day Casanova hostel in 1906, were concealed underground by 
the Latin clergy at some time to preserve them from destruction.'? 
Such objects, presently preserved in the Museum of the Studium 
Biblicum Franciscanum in Jerusalem, include the top of a silver 


14 


crosier decorated with enamels of Limoges,!* two silver candle- 


sticks bearing the inscription “Cursed be he who removes me from 
the place of the Holy Nativity, Bethlehem",!? three other enameled 
candlesticks,!© two bronze bowls with scenes from the Life of Saint 
Thomas (also of Limosin production), three bells and pieces from 
a carillon. ‘The latter is especially important because it is one of the 
earliest and best-preserved examples of a medieval organ known 
to us. It includes up to 251 copper pipes FIG. 65| and thirteen 
small bells of different shape and size, corresponding to the cymbals 
mentioned in medieval sources and more specifically in Theophi- 
lus’ twelfth-century De diversis artibus. Originally the structure was 
connected to a keyboard and a set of bellows providing it with 


pressurized air.!? 


8 Meinardus 1995. 
9 Richard the Canon, Itinerarium Ricardi, 6:34, ed. Stubbs 1864, pp. 438—439. Cf. 
Riant 1889—1896, |, p. 31. 
I0 Thietmar [1217], ed.Tobler 1851, p.21. 
I | Alberic of Trois-Fontaines, Chronicon, ed. Scheffer-Boichorst 1874, pp. 935—936. 
12 Gerold of Jerusalem, Letter to Pope Gregory IX, February 29th, 1229, ed. Pertz/Rodenberg 1883, |, 
pp. 297—298. 
I3  Bagatti 1952, pp. 72-73. 
I4  Enlart 1925—1928, 1, p. 196; Bagatti 1939, p. 50; Bagatti 1952, pp. 112-113; 
Di Napoli 2000, p. 252. 
I5  Enlart 1925-1928, 1, pp. 193—194; Bagatti 1939, pp. 50-51; Bagatti 1952, p. 113; 
Di Napoli 2000, p. 252. 
l6 — Enlart 1925-1928, 1, p. 194—195; Bagatti 1939, p. 50; Bagatti 1952, p. 113; Di Napoli 2000, p. 252. 
I7 Dalton 1922; Enlart 1925, 1, pp. 187—193; Bagatti 1939, pp. 51—53; Bagatti 1952, pp. 106—112; 
Di Napoli 2000, pp. 252—253. 
I8 Chéneau 1923; Bagatti 1952, p. 113; Williams 1993, pp. 348—349; Castiñeiras 2014, pp. 65-71; 
Di Napoli 2000, p. 253. 
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There is no agreement as to the dating of the Bethlehem organ, 
but it seems unlikely that one such object, including bells, may have 
survived the general destruction of bells in the aftermath of Sala- 
dins conquest. Therefore, it is perhaps more logical to assume that 
the carillon was the most remarkable addition to the church setting 
made by the regular canons in the thirteenth century. Indeed, the 
setting of an object that had become by then a marker of special 
dignity for the most eminent churches was obviously not deprived 
of political symbolism, given that it so efficaciously reasserted the 
importance of the Latin rite. Ihe choice of performing the liturgy 
with musical accompaniment laid emphasis on Western distinctive- 
ness vis-à-vis the other Christian groups and indirectly on the Latin 
Church's authority and rightful ownership of Christ's birthplace. 
One of the cymbals bore the inscription vox Domini, "God's voice": 
it has been suggested that it was meant to remind viewers of the use 
of the organ, at its maximum sound power, in the most solemn rites, 
and more specifically in the singing of the hymn Judicium Signum, 
which evoked the Final Judgment on Christmas Eve.'? 

Notwithstanding this engagement in enhancing the attractive- 
ness of the liturgy, it is very likely that part of the Latin clergy, 
including the Bishop, were based in their new see in Acre. There 
was kept the treasury of the church, which included important 
relics, such as a nail of Christ's crucifixion and the pincers used 
by Nicodemus for the descent of Christ's body from the cross, as 
well as an arm of the Apostle Thomas.?? Apparently, the collection 
was enriched with items from the booty of holy mementoes sum- 
moned up by the Crusaders during the sack of Constantinople in 
1204.?! On that occasion, the Bishop of Bethlehem Raynerius had 
laid claims on the famous icon of the Virgin Hodegetria, which 
was believed to be an authentic portrait of Mary by the hand of 
the Evangelist Luke.?? Probably Raynerius considered himself, on 


account of his association with the most important Marian church 


j 2 N 65 | Pipes of an organ, 

y Bethlehem, | 3th 
century / Museum of 
the Studium Biblicum 
Franciscanum, 
Jerusalem 





in the Christian world, as the legitimate owner of that precious and 
outstandingly worship-worthy image. When the image was ap- 
propriated by the Venetians, he complained to Pope Honorius 11 
about the injustice, but to no purpose. In the times of Bishop Gio- 
vanni Romano (ca. 1238—1245) most of the relics were pawned or 
perhaps even sold to the Templars and Hospitallers in Acre: this led 
to a fierce controversy among the Latin clergy which came to an 
end only with recovery of the treasury by the Papal legate Godfrey 
de Prefectis in August 1245.2? 

Meanwhile, on 25 April 1244 the basilica was devastated by 
the Khwaresmian Turks, who put an end to the short-lived second 
period of Latin rule in Bethlehem and the other Holy Places. It is 
highly likely that the most precious church vessels and the carillon 


I9 Castiñeiras 2014, pp. 76—77. 

20  Pringle 1993—2009, |, p. 155. 

2|  Riant 1885. 

22 Honorius IIl, Letter to the Doge of Venice [1204], ed. Tàutu 1950, pp. 187-188. 
23  Claverie 1999. 
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were concealed underground on the eve of this incursion. Never- 
theless, Latin priests did not leave until they were finally expelled 
by the Mamluk Sultan Baybars in 1266. According to some sourc- 
es, the latter damaged or partly destroyed the monastery of the 
regular canons.?* It is also possible that attempts were made, in this 
same period, to despoil the Nativity building of some of its pre- 
cious ornaments. In 1283, Burchard of Mount Sion reported that 
a Sultan of Cairo, probably Baybars himself, gave orders to remove 
the white marble slabs from the church walls to embellish one of 
his residences, but was prevented by the miraculous appearance of 
an enormous snake: visible traces of the latters passage were im- 
printed on the slabs themselves.?? Indeed, in the course of time all 
of the marble revetments came to be removed: the deep and con- 
tinuous horizontal fissures FIG. 66 , which can still be seen on the 
nave walls and were evidently produced by the pressure exerted by 
the metal tools used to detach the ancient slabs, probably provided 
the most immediate source of inspiration for this odd story. 

In the early Mamluk period, the church came to be increasingly 
used as a shared space for prayer and liturgical performance by dif- 
ferent Christian denominations. In 1335, the Italian pilgrim James 
of Verona described the major celebrations taking place, almost si- 
multaneously, on the Eve of Mary's Ascension (August 15): accord- 
ing to him, the Greeks officiated on the main altar, and the Latin 
pilgrims in the cave close to the Holy Manger, whereas the north 
transept was reserved for Ethiopians, Nubians, and Nestorians and 
the south one for the Jacobites or Syrian Orthodox. Two more altars, 
located in the nave and leaning on the choir screen, were used by 


the Maronites and Georgians. ‘The spectacle was most impressive: 


Oh God! — observed James — what a joy it was to hear so 
many sounds praising God and the glorious Virgin. And the 
church was full with people everywhere.?9 
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66 | Fissure caused by the removal of the marble plaques, 
south wall of the nave, Nativity church, Bethlehem 


The mention of the three altars in the north transept is espe- 
cially interesting: given that the latter was associated with the com- 
memoration of the arrival of the Magi, who were considered to 
be of Indian or African origins, it is perhaps not by chance that 
this area was reserved for the Nestorians (whose presence extended 
from Mesopotamia to India and beyond) as well as Nubians and 
Ethiopians. The Nubians (i.e. the Muslim-ruled Christians of Low- 
er Egypt and Sudan) were very soon replaced by the Copts, where- 
as the Ethiopians are known to have maintained their altar at least 
until the sixteenth century.*” According to a nineteenth-century 
source relying on earlier texts some of their monks had established 
their cells in or nearby the narthex of the basilica.?* 

The available evidence indicates that, in the thirteenth and four- 


teenth century, the village was mostly deserted and the Nativity 


24 Marin Sanudo, Liber secretorum fidelium crucis, ed. Bongars 1611, p. 221. 

25 Burchardus de Monte Sion, Descriptio Terrae Sanctae, ed. De Sandoli 1978—1984, Iv, pp. 196—198. 
Cf. Tobler 1849, pp. 87—88; Bagatti 1952, p. 58. 

26 James of Verona [1335], ed. Monneret deVillard 1950, p. 61. 

27  Cerulli 1943, |, pp. 112—113, 374—375. 

28 Neophytos of Cyprus, Ynóuvnya, ed. Papadopoulos-Keramevs 1891—1898, Il, pp. 408—409; 
Papadopoulos 1900, p. 39; Papadopoulos 1910 [2010], p. 355. 
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67 | Remnants of the medea chapel of Saint Catherine, annexed 
to the north transept, Franciscan convent, Bethlehem 

church was sometimes said to be surrounded by trees.?? To the 
south of the basilica, twelfth-century pilgrims had already men- 
tioned a small church, originally belonging to a Greek monastery of 
Saint Nicholas, erected over a grotto and viewed as the place where 
the Holy Family had briefly sojourned before leaving Palestine for 
Egypt. The building came to be regarded by Western visitors as 
the ancient cenoby where Paula and Eustochium spent their days. 
Many of them, starting with the pseudo-Hegesippus in the first half 
of the twelfth century, also reported that the tombs of Paula and 
Eustochium were located there.?? Sometimes in the third quarter 
of the fourteenth century, for some reason now unclear, the nearby 
monastery was abandoned by the Greeks (who had probably set- 
tled by then in the ancient tower to the south of the basilica) and 
in 1375 the Franciscans asked for papal authorization to erect their 
dwellings in the vicinity of the holy site.?! 

Already in the 1280s, the Minor Friar Philip of Savona reported 
that the still extant underground chapel was associated with an 


entirely unknown episode of Christ’s infancy: 
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In the lower part of the abovementioned church there is 
a crypt which is a chapel. They say that, from time to time, 
[Mary] staid there with her only-begotten son, Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. And they also say that Our Lady sometimes pressed 
her breasts full with milk, which fell to the soil: therefore that 
earth was made so white, that you have the feeling to see milk. 
According to what is said, if, for some reason, a woman loses 
her milk, she puts some of that earth in a glass of water, drinks 


it, and immediately recovers her milk.?? 


This was probably a local tradition that came to draw the at- 
tention of pilgrims and gradually gave shape to a new memorial 
site FIG. 69 . It is likely that a cult-phenomenon connected with 
this place had already existed in the Crusader period, given that 
the Bishop of Bethlehem had owned a relic of the Virgins milk, 
which may have been made out of the white earth of the grotto.?? 
Nevertheless, the site was integrated into the local network of loca 
sancta only from the second half of the thirteenth century: indeed, 
even if some members of the clergy manifested their skepticism as 
to its authenticity,>* the site undoubtedly added a new dimension 
to the pilgrims’ experience, given that they could now obtain a 
most rewarding and precious relic merely by scraping some powder 
from the walls of the cave. Once mixed with water, the powder 


was transformed into one of the much praised holy liquids which 


29  Innominatus ill, ed. De Sandoli 1978—1984, ill, p. 20; Philippe Mousket, Cronique [1242], ed. 
De Sandoli 1978—1984, Ill, p. 490. 

30 . Pseudo-Hegesippus, Tractatus, ed. Migne 1856-1866, CXXXIII, col. 998; Burchard of Mount 
Sion, ed. De Sandoli 1978—1984, Ill, p. 198. In general on the Milk Grotto, cf. Tobler 1849, 
pp. 227—241; Bagatti 1952, pp. 245—247, 258-261; Kopp 1959, pp. 78—80; Pringle 1993—2009, |, 
pp. 156-157. 

3l Letter of Gregory IX to the Guardian of Bethlehem Martin of Catalunia, 25 November 1375, 
ed. Golubovich 1906—1927, v, pp. 207—208. 

32 Philip of Savona, Liber peregrinationum [ca. 1280—1289], ed. De Sandoli 1978—1984, iv, p. 238. 

33 Anonymous of Florennes, Brevis narratio belli sacri [ca. | 1 25], ed. Recueil Ho 1844—1895, v, 
p. 373. 

34 Giovanni di Fedanzola [ca. 1 330—1 335], ed. Nicolini [et al.] 2003, p. 1 14. 
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Graffiti by West European 69 | The Milk Grotto, Bethlehem 
pilgrims, Franciscan cloister, 
Bethlehem, I5th century 


visitors could appropriate in a number of holy sites, such as the 
balm of the tree hallowed by contact with Christ's clothes in the 
Matariyya garden in Cairo, or the oils pouring out of Saint Cath- 
erines corpse in the Sinai monastery and the icon of the Virgin 
in Saidnaya near Damascus. Yet, in comparison to these, the holy 
liquid in Bethlehem was much more worship-worthy, given that it 
was produced miraculously in a site belonging to the stricto sensu 
Holy Land. 

According to the earlier texts, the whole of the cave’s soil had 
turned white like cheese or snow when it was sprinkled with drops 
of Mary's milk.?? Since 1323, anyway, pilgrims make clear that the 
chromatic change had affected only a rocky pillar that they were 
used to name /ac sancte Marie, that probably corresponded to that 
separating the main grotto from the inner cave.?9 The German 
Ludolf of Südheim saw there “a milk and liquid pouring out of a 
milk-coloured stone, mixed with some red”: this chromatic ambi- 


guity enabled pilgrims to associate Christ’s birthplace with the site 
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of his death, the rock of Golgotha, the surface of which was hol- 
lowed out by still visible trickles of blood.?7 Around 1350, an Eng- 
lish visitor explained that the miracle of milk exudation had started 
as soon as the Virgin had pressed her breast against the pillar,?? 
which had immediately become wet and had started producing 


milk in its turn: 


In that church stands a marble pillar — so explains the 
Frenchman Ogier d'Anglure in 1395 — on which she [the Vir- 
gin Mary] leant when she was milking [her Son]. From the 
very moment she leant on it, the pillar started oozing. And 
when you rub it, it immediately starts oozing again. In all plac- 
es where this milk fell and was sprinkled, the earth is still white 
like pure milk, and you can take as much as you like for your 


devotion.?? 


The cultic success of this site was the outcome of a gradual pro- 
cess, which encouraged the establishment of a wider network of 
memorial sites within and close to the Basilica. Ihe Milk Grotto 
was located along the street leading from the Nativity church to the 
Shepherds Field, where a number of further attractions came to be 
recognized. In Beit Sahour a well was said, in the late thirteenth 
century, to have quenched the thirst of the Virgin Mary, whereas 
almost on the top of the climb to Bethlehem pilgrims could see 
some more ruins thought to mark the site where an angelic appari- 


t.40 


tion advised Joseph to flee into Egyp 


35 Perdikas of Ephesus [early fourteenth century], ed. Baseu-Barabas 1997, p. 174; 
Humbert of Dijon [1332], ed. Kaeppeli/Benoit 1955, p. 527. 

36 Catalan anonymous [1323], ed. Pijoan 1907, pp. 376—378. 

37  Ludolph of Südheim [1336—1341], ed. Deycks 1851, pp. 72-73. 

38 English anonymous [ca. 1 350], ed. Bernhard 1890, pp. 29—30. 

39 Ogier d'Anglure [1394], ed. Bonnardot/Longnon 1878, p. 33. 

40  Bagatti 1952, pp. 243—245, 263; Kopp 1959, pp. 66—70. 
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The internal topography of the basilica was also enriched with 
new details. Ihe system of grottoes located to the north of the Na- 
tivity cave was especially attractive for Western pilgrims, as it was 
associated with the memory of the most eminent Latin father, Saint 
Jerome. In twelfth-century accounts emphasis was laid solely on the 
latter's burial place, but already in ca. 1169 Theoderic had remarked 
that the saint's body was no longer in his sarcophagus, and inferred 
from this that it must have been translated to Constantinople.*! 
From the late thirteenth century pilgrims remarked that worship 
could be addressed, even more than to the empty tomb, to a number 
of memorial sites evoking Jeromes stay in Bethlehem, and especially 
his cell, where he had translated the Bible into Latin and where his 
seat and bed, carved in the rock, could still be seen PLAN 1. 12 .*? 
It is not by chance that this happened in almost the same years 

— around 1288-1291 — as the Franciscan Pope Nicholas Iv was 
promoting Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome as an authentic and al- 
ternative “New Bethlehem": the relics of the holy fathers were set 
on display in the pontifical basilica and the remnants of the holy 
manger were located in a thoroughly new chapel, embellished with 
a three-dimensional representation of the Nativity by the hand of 
Arnolfo di Cambio.*? The message could not be more explicit: the 
most holy mementoes associated with Christs birthplace were no 
longer in Palestine, but in Rome, and a sumptuous mise-en-scène 


emphasized the superior worship-worthiness of the site. 


EXPANDING THE TOPOGRAPHIC NETWORK 
(LATE THIRTEENTH TO EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURIES) 


It is worth stressing, anyway, that Romes attempt to rival Beth- 
lehem was not really very successful. Santa Maria Maggiore was 
never perceived as an efficacious alternative to the Palestinian holy 


site. Even the lack of relics was hardly regarded as diminishing 


the cultic status of Christs birthplace: on the contrary, its empti- 
ness came often to be regarded as a spiritual advantage, inasmuch 
as the underground caves came to be increasingly experienced as 
visual sceneries of the holy events, whose lacking elements (espe- 
cially holy people and other agents) could be integrated and re- 
constructed in the memorial, or meditational exercise, of pious 
beholders. Ihe Dominican Ricoldo da Montecroce, in the 1280s, 
is one of the first pilgrims to give an account of the often awk- 
ward ways in which contemplation could be enhanced by investing 


some secondary details with devotional meanings: 


After the Mass — writes Ricoldo — we encountered in the 
Manger chapel a very nice child, the son of a poor Christian 
woman who lived close to the church. Joyfully we worshipped 
the newborn Christ in him and, like the Magi, we made gifts 


to him and gave him back to his mother.** 


Late medieval pilgrims were more and more eager to follow di- 
rectly in the steps of holy figures and perceived meditation as an ex- 
perience enabling them to become eyewitnesses to the holy events, 
as if their physical presence in the memorial sites of the Gospel 
could allow them to overcome the temporal divide separating their 
time from sacred history. In a sense, emptiness and lack of mate- 
rial evidence could be instrumental in enhancing the devotional 
worthiness of a site, inasmuch as it encouraged a more elaborate 


mental reconstruction. This partly explains why ruins and bare 


4| | Theoderic, ed. Huygens 1994, p. 180. 

42  Ricoldo da Monte Croce, ed. De Sandoli 1978—1984, iv, p. 270; Marin Sanudo, Liber secretorum 
fidelium crucis [1321], ed. Bongars 1611, p. 259. On the distinction between bed and seat cf. 
Charles de la Riviere [1507], ed. Pouge 1975, p. 104. 

43 Aceto 2015. 

44 . Ricoldo da Montecroce, Liber peregrinationis, ed. De Sandoli 1978—1984, Iv, p. 268. 
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portions of ground came to be invested with special meanings: it 
was the pilgrims special wish to feel involved in the sacred narra- 
tives, regardless of their canonicity, that drove them to imagine, for 
example, that a field filled with small stones, not far from Mar Elias 
monastery and close to the present-day Tantur Institute, might 
owe its unpleasant appearance to an unknown episode in Christ's 


life, which ran in this way: 


Close to Bethlehem, one mile far from the village, there is a 
field of stone chickpeas. Once our Lord passed by on the street 
and saw a man who was sowing chickpeas. When our Lord 
asked him what he was sowing, he answered: "I am sowing 
stones’. And the Lord replied: “And let them become stones". 
From that moment onward, all those chickpeas were turned 


into stones, and stone chickpeas are found there until our days.*? 


It is significant that this attitude, being distinctive of devotional 
practices associated with Jesus and Mary, came to be associated also 
with less prominent figures like Jerome. The latters memorial sites 
had considerably multiplied by 1346, when they were visited by the 
Italian pilgrim Niccoló da Poggibonsi, the author of a very famous 
travelogue, frequently used as a guide-book and a support for medi- 
tation by many later pilgrims and devotees. ‘The underground caves 
could be accessed from a stairway located in the ancient cloister: 
they were very dark and they could be inspected only by candle- 
light. The first room (PLAN 1. 12| was provided with an altar and was 
described as a chapel used by Jerome to perform the mass. Other 
pilgrims identified it more specifically as the holy father’s cell and 
the place where he did penance and translated the Bible into Latin, 
yet Niccolo preferred to think that Jerome’s most important activi- 
ties took place on the ground floor. This cave gave access to a small- 
er one, corresponding to the burial sites of Paula and Eustochium 


‘PLAN I. IO , which came to be located there even if their association 


with the Milk grotto was repeated also in later texts. Close-by was 
an image of the Virgin Mary, probably a wall painting, which was 
already barely visible. Finally, this place was connected to another, 
wider cave, preserving ancient tombs which were identified as those 
of the Holy Innocents PLAN 1:8 .*6 This thoroughly new tradition 
was in contrast with the tombs' traditional location in the south 
cave, which had possibly become hardly accessible, at least to West- 
ern pilgrims. As first witnessed in the early seventeenth century, a 
hole in the ground enabled pilgrims to peep down and contemplate 
the bones of the martyr children.* 

The setting of the northern grottoes contrasted strongly with 
the sumptuous display of ornaments in the basilica and the Na- 
tivity cave, which were nevertheless undergoing a gradual process 
of decay. Emptiness and bare visibility prevailed here and were 
supposed to arouse efficaciously the visitors feeling of personal 
involvement in sacred history: to be privileged was a strategy of 
evocation per absentiam, leading pilgrims to the perception of di- 
vine presence as inscribed in space, though belonging to a distinct 
temporal dimension which could anyway be reconstructed in ones 
meditative practice. Ihe spread of this attitude among Western 
pilgrims was undoubtedly encouraged and strengthened by the 
Minor friars, whose legal status and role as official representatives 
of the Latin Church in the Holy Land was defined in the 1333 
agreement between King Robert of Naples and the Mamluk Sultan 
al-Nasir Muhammad ibn Qalawun.*? The Custody of the Holy 


45 Philip of Savona, Liber peregrinationum, ed. De Sandoli 1978—1984, Iv, p. 236. The field of chick- 
peas is probably the same that, according to Theoderic, was said to be associated with the 
Last Judgment: ed. Huygens 1994, p. 179. 

46 Niccolo da Poggibonsi, Libro d'Oltremare [1346], ed. Lanza/Troncarelli 1990, pp. 83—84. Cf. the 
roughly contemporary description by a Greek anonymous, ed. Koikilides/Fokylides 1912, 
p.515. 

47 Kootwijck 1619, p. 237. 

48 | De Sandoli 1990. 
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Land, officially instituted in 1342, was bestowed with the owner- 
ship of the former monastery of the regular canons, to the north 
of the basilica, in 1347, but it is possible that a small Franciscan 
community was already present in Bethlehem prior to that date.* 

The Minor friars had special connections with the Palestinian 
loca sancta, on account of their strong Christological focus. In It- 
aly, they promoted worship for memorial sites of Francis of Assisi, 
the alter Christus, the topographic network of which replicated, in 
many respects, that of Christ in the Holy Land.?? In their con- 
vents on Mount Zion in Jerusalem and in Bethlehem they devoted 
themselves to the performance of divine offices in the Lord’s most 
eminent holy places and gave both material and spiritual assistance 
to pilgrims: this meant, in particular, that the pilgrims’ devotional 
experience was strongly informed by the friars, who guided them 
in their tour and signaled to them what was worth seeing and wor- 
shipping. Finally, the Franciscans contributed to the multiplication 
of the memorial sites and the definition of their cultic status in hi- 
erarchic terms: in a number of booklets which could be bought in 
their convents and were often transcribed in pilgrims’ travelogues, 
all places were listed in a topographic order and readers were in- 
formed about the corresponding spiritual advantages, depending 
on the association of each memorial site with either a plenary in- 
dulgence (said to have been granted by Pope Sylvester I in Con- 
stantines times) or a smaller one, consisting of seven years and 
seven carines (i.e. periods of forty days).?! 

Indeed, the devotional landscape of Bethlehem and its neigh- 
borhoods enabled visitors to get a great number of indulgences of 
both types, the most important being marked in pilgrims’ guide- 
books with a cross. In a booklet written in the last decades of the 
fourteenth century, the topographic network was described in the 
following terms, with crosses signaling the places where visitors 


could get a plenary indulgence: 
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First, the place where the Magi were given hospitality. 
Then, where the star appeared to the Magi. Then, the church 
where saint Elijah the Prophet was born. Then Rachel's tomb. 
In Bethlehem is the church of the Virgin Mary, in whose in- 
terior is the place where Christ was born t. Then the Lord's 
Manger T. ‘Then, the site where the Child Jesus was circum- 
cised T. Then the site wherein the star disappeared. Then the 
chapel of Saint Jerome and his sepulchre. Then the chapel of 
the Holy Innocents and their sepulchre. Then the church of 
Saint Nicholas where is the sepulchre of Saints Paula and Eus- 
tochium. Then the church of the Virgin Mary, where the angel 
showed her and Joseph the way to Egypt. Then the church of 
the Angels, where the Angel announced to the shepherds the 
birth of Jesus. Then the church or tomb of the twelve prophets. 


Then the monastery of Saint Sabas.?? 


The sites mentioned in this list stood out for their diversity: 
they were described as worship-worthy regardless of their being 
functioning or ruined, built up or standing open-air, and associat- 
ed with either Latin or Greek Orthodox monks. In different ways, 
they offered an opportunity for pious meditation and the Friars 
suggested specific prayers suiting the religious meaning of each site. 
On the other hand, all hints at popular practices performed in the 
loca sancta and viewed by the Franciscans with some suspicion were 
accurately avoided. 'Ihe Milk grotto, for example, was simply de- 
scribed as the departure point of the Holy Family’s flight to Egypt. 

Perhaps the most important addition to the holy topography 
of the basilica was the indication of a third place, after the site of 


Christ's birth and the manger, where pilgrims could get a plenary 


49 J Golubovich 1906-1927, Iv, pp. 34—39; Lemmens 1919, pp. 57—60; Roncaglia 1950; Saletti 2016, 
pp. 87-88. 

50 Bacci 2009. 

5| Paulus 1913; Trovato 2006; Campopiano 2014; Saletti 2016, pp. 153—162. 

52  Peregrinationes totius Terrae Sanctae [ca. | 370—1400], ed. Golubovich 1906—1927, iv, p. 353. 
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indulgence. Already in the 1280s Philip of Savona made claims 
about the location somewhere to the left of the choir, i.e., in the 
northern transept, of the place where the "navel of Christ's circum- 
cision” had been put.?? Another text from approximately the same 
period includes the circumcision as one of the sacred events that 
were worshipped in Bethlehem.?* In earlier times, this episode was 
thought to have taken place in the Templum Domini, but given that 
after the end of the Mamluk-Latin truce in 1244 the Jerusalem 
Haram was no longer accessible to Western pilgrims the alternative 
location in the Nativity church was promoted: this helped rein- 
force the parallelism of Christ's birthplace with the ancient Temple 
which had often been evoked since the Crusader period. By 1323 
the Nativity church was already said to preserve the very site where 
the Child had been circumcised. ‘This exceptional pedigree was at- 
tributed to the portion of soil marked by the altar of the south tran- 
sept PLAN I: D|, which had been previously said to mark the burial 
of the Holy Innocents: the red color of a slab located below the 
altar table, which was originally interpreted as hinting at the blood 
of the children slain by Herod's soldiers,?? came to be regarded 
as a symbol of the first blood which the Son of God had shed 
on earth.°© This shift was probably made easier by the Franciscans’ 
promotion of a new location for the grotto of the Innocents to 
the north of the Nativity cave. In the sixteenth century, the Friars 
showed there a basin that was said to have been stained with blood 
when the cut prepuce was laid on it.” Some pilgrims went so far as 
to remark that the veins of the marble altar table gave shape to an 
image of the Circumcision.?? 

Such new developments came to blur the traditional distinction 
between sacred space, associated with the solemn liturgical mise-en- 
scéne in the upper church, and the holy sites, which had been until 
then confined to the underground dimension of caves. This was 


partly due to the ritualization of pilgrimage promoted by the Friars. 
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Visitors to the church tended now to gather first in the Franciscan 
convent, where they left a number of grafhti displaying their names 
and coats-of-arms FIG. 68 . In many cases, the first place where 
they could say their prayers was the former chapel of the canons’ 
monastery, now known as Saint Catherines FIG.67; PLAN I.G). 
As shown in Bernardino Amicos plan PLAN Iv. L, 32,28 , this 
building included a tiny nave annexed to the northern transept, 
where a stairway to the Cave of the Innocents was excavated at 
some time, probably in the second half of the fifteenth century.*? 
The space reserved for the Friars, who sat in a wooden choir, was 
marked by a stone screen. The building was embellished with mu- 
ral paintings displaying a cycle of Saint Catherine, and more spe- 
cifically her Mystical Marriage. From the sixteenth century onward, 
this place came to be regarded as the very site where the mystical 
marriage had taken place and as a surrogate for the dangerous pil- 
grimage to Saint Catherines monastery on Mount Sinai: pilgrims 
then received a plenary indulgence and the right to decorate their 
garments with a wheel-shaped token.99 

The guided tour organized by the Friars for the Bethlehem 
visitors took the form of a procession with lit candles, which 
included stops, or stations, accompanied by the performance of 


specific prayers. Ihe itinerary, best described in a mid- to late 


53 Philip of Savona, Liber peregrinationum [ca. 1280—1289], ed. De Sandoli 1978—1 984, iv, p. 236. 

54 Summa stacionum et dedicacionum, ed. Saletti 2012, p. 288. 

55 Perdikas of Ephesus [ca. 1 300], ed. Baseu-Barabas 1997, p. 173. 

56 Alessandro Rinuccini, Sanctissimo Peregrinaggio [1474], ed. Calamai 1993, p. 143. Among the 
earliest and more informative sources about the altar of circumcision cf. Catalan anonymous 
[1323], ed. Pijoan 1907, p. 376; Rhenish anonymous [1350-1360], ed. Conrady 1882, p. 40; 
Lionardo Frescobaldi [1384], ed. Lanza/Troncarelli 1990, p. 199; Ogier d'Anglure [ca. 1 395], 
ed. Bonnardot/Longnon 1878, pp. 32-33. Cf. also the critical remarks by Quaresmi 1639, II, 
pp. 636—638. 

57 Giraudet 1583, p. 71. 

58 | D'Aveyro 1593, p. 150r. 

59  Bagatti 1952, p. 142; Facchini 1986, p. 54. 

60 Bacci 2016b, p. 337. Cf. De Stefanis 1573, p. 17. 
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70 | Wooden structure of the roofing over the choir, Nativity 
church, Bethlehem, I5th century with later restorations 


fourteenth-century travelogue, began in the convent chapel of 
Saint Catherine and entered the church through a door leading 
to the north transept, where pilgrims were invited to reproduce 
the Magi’s gradual approach to the holy cave: they were shown 
not only the site where the star had stopped before falling into 
the well, but also the very spot where the Magi had dismounted 
their camels, corresponding to the present-day altar of the Vir- 
gin PLAN 1.4, and the place where they had prepared their gifts 
PLAN I. B . After looking at the well of the star PLAN 1.15 , the 
group went down to the Nativity cave to pray before Christ's 
birthplace |PLAN 1.2 and the manger PLAN 1.5 . Then it went out 
through the southern stairway and came to the altar of Circumci- 
sion PLAN I. D , and advanced through the nave up to the cloister. 
From there it descended to the northern caves, where pilgrims 
worshipped Jerome's cell PLAN 1.12) and cenotaph PLAN 1. 11 
and the burials of the Innocents PLAN 1.8 .°! 

The expansion of the local network of holy spots was in- 


deed instrumental in emphasizing still further its cultic core, i.e. 
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the Nativity cave. The cave did not undergo significant alterations 
in the Mamluk period, yet lack of maintenance and the action of 
candles’ smoke strongly contributed to the gradual decay of the 
ancient ornaments. The portions of ground working as visual foci 
of pilgrims’ devotion were probably even more directly subjected 
to consumption. The hole of Christ's childbirth, which enabled 
pilgrims to see and touch the underlying red stone, was redecorat- 
ed, already by the first half of the fourteenth century, with a star- 
shaped stone frame. In contrast with the Crusader cross seen there 
by Theoderic, which established a parallel with Christ's death, the 
star reinforced the association with the Magi's narrative and made 
clear what was known from Christmas tradition, namely that the 
heavenly sign guiding the wise men to Bethlehem had stopped 
exactly above the cave and, more specifically, above the very spot 
where the Messiah was born.9? 'The star-shaped ornament became 
so distinctive of the hallowed hole marking Christ's birth that it 
later came to be replicated in the decoration of analogous holy 
spots in other locations, such as John the Baptist’s birthplace at 
‘Ain Karim.°? 

Some change happened also in the nearby Manger cave. The 
marble structure with three openings marking the crib in The- 
oderics times was only partly extant, because pilgrims were ac- 
customed to scrape off marble and stone fragments from the holy 
site.9* Nevertheless, the place was provided with material indica- 


tors of the sacred events associated with it: the sketch of a crown 


6| Rhenish anonymous [ca. | 350—1 360], ed. Conrady 1882, pp. 40—41. For the prayers 
performed in each site, cf. Processionale Hierosolymitanum [second half of the fourteenth 
century], ed. Golubovich 1906—1927, iv, pp. 363—364. See also Facchini 1986, pp. 40—46, 
56—59, who postpones the date of the Rhenish anonymous to around 1400. 

62 Bagatti 1952, p. 125. Among the earliest and most accurate descriptions cf. Giovanni di 
Fedanzola [ca. 1330-1335], ed. Nicolini [et al.] 2003, p. I IO. 

63 Pietro Verniero, Croniche, ed. Golubovich 1930—1936, Il, p. 1 7. 

64 Perdikas of Ephesus [early fourteenth century], ed. Baseu-Barabas 1997, p. 173; 
James of Verona, ed. Monneret de Villard 1950, p. 62. 
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housing a cross carved directly on the stone signaled the very spot 
on which the Child's head had rested, whereas one hole — perhaps 
one of those seen by Theoderic — was said to be the one where 
Christ had inserted his arm, so that the stone had become as soft 
as flour.9? The latter looked much like the nearby spot of Jesus’ 
birth: it was encircled by a star-shaped motif and enabled visitors 
to glance at an underlying red stone.99 Furthermore, on the rocky 
wall pilgrims could see some iron hangers and rings that were sup- 
posed to have been used to fasten the ox and the donkey.9 

From the late fifteenth century onward, visitors were also in- 
vited to recognize the silhouette of Saint Jerome in the veins of a 
marble slab located to the north of the Manger. This was perceived 
as a miraculous sign, a sort of image "not made by human hands" 
which bore witness to the Latin holy father's exceptional worship 
for the humble place where the Child had been laid. Viewers be- 
lieved they could recognize the image of an old man wearing a 
long beard and hood.9? It was perhaps not by chance that this 
tradition started developing in the same period, i.e., the 1470s, in 
which the Friars had just excavated a new communicating corridor 
between the Nativity cave and the northern grottoes.9? The holy 
sites could now be accessed from the Franciscan convent without 
entering the church: the cave of the Innocents and those of Saint 
Jerome were therefore transformed into a sort of antechamber to 
Christ's birthplace and invested with new meanings. ‘The location 
of Jerome’s sarcophagus, which had been previously described by 
some pilgrims as being in the Nativity cave itself, was firmly asso- 
ciated with the second inner cave PLAN 1.11. The sepulchers of 
Paula and Eustochium as well as that of Saint Eusebius (associated 
with an altar) came also to be definitively located in its vicinity 
PLAN I. 9—10 ."? This new setting encouraged visitors to look to 
the holy father as a model of contemplative life and, more specif- 


ically, of meditation on the mystery of Incarnation: when looking 
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at his acheiropoieton in the holy manger, they could but hope to 
correctly imitate his transports of mystical joy at the sight of the 
locus sanctus. 

Indeed, the wise men from the East provided an even more ob- 
vious model of worship for the Child Jesus. By the first half of the 
fifteenth century pilgrims identified the south-eastern corner of the 
Manger cave PLAN I. 4. as the place where the Magi first saw Mary 
and offered their gifts to the Lord.”’ This tradition was at odds 
with the previous location of the meeting place of the Virgin with 
the three Kings upstairs, on the altar erected close to the well of the 
Star PLAN I. B , where a panel with the inscription Salve Regina 
visualized the memorial meaning of the site."? The Flemish pilgrim 
Anselmo Adorno, in 1470, reported both stories without acknowl- 
edging this contradiction.’* It can be assumed that, with the es- 
tablishment of the subterranean procession about these same dates, 
the ancient stations in the transepts were gradually abandoned and 
were surrogated by the memorial of the Adoration erected in the 
Manger cave.”* As is first witnessed in the early sixteenth century, 
the memorial came to be marked with a marble altar FIG. 71 , sup- 
ported by four colonnettes, and later embellished with a painting 
attributed to Palma il Giovane, the purpose of which was to visual- 


ize the holy event commemorated there.” 
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Other parts of the cave were invested with new memorial mean- 
ings. Ihe quadrangular structure FIG. 73. including the circular 
mouth of a now exhausted cistern which can still be seen on the 
north-western corner PLANI.5 was identified with the place 
where the water of Christ's first bath had been thrown away." It 
probably corresponded to the balneatorium Virginis Mariae men- 
tioned by Saewulf in the early twelfth century. The absence of fur- 
ther references in the Crusader period was probably due to the 
newcomers promotion of the alternative site known as balneum 
Jesu on the Haram e-Sarif.7” The Temple Mount and its loca sancta 
were nevertheless inaccessible in the fourteenth century, and many 
pilgrims bore witness to the renewed location of the holy spot in 
the Nativity cave./? Greek pilgrims assumed that the sweet fra- 
grance they could smell in the site came out of the hole hallowed 
by the holy water.7? In the fifteenth century, anyway, it came often 
to be mistaken for the Well of the Star: perhaps this was the out- 
come of an intentional damnatio memoriae by the Latins, who, on 
the authority of Saint Jerome, dismissed the possibility that the 
newborn may have needed washing, given that he was supposed 
by theologians to have been born clean of all impurities.8° In their 
turn, local Muslims located there the very spot of the palm tree 
which had bent toward Mary to nourish her with its dates: oddly 
enough, this tradition was often reported even by Western pilgrims 
and was eventually included into the network of holy sites that 
were recommended to visitors for worship.?! 

Ihe Child's bath was most efficaciously evoked by the detail 
with the two nurses displayed in the mosaic of the eastern niche: 
indeed, the location of a memorial site associated with this ep- 
isode in the cave itself was a response to an iconographic con- 
vention which was constantly repeated in Byzantine religious 
imagery and was therefore familiar to Greek beholders, whereas 


it was gradually becoming obsolete in Western tradition. In the 
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71 | The Manger cave, sketch from Sebastian Werro, Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum, 
1581 /Bibliotheque cantonale et universitaire (Fribourg), MS L181, fol. 64v 


late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the Nativity scene came 
to be imagined according to a thoroughly new scheme, exerting 
a strong impact on both iconography and meditational practice. 
The origins of this change can be traced back to the visionary expe- 
rience that Saint Birgitta of Sweden had while staying in the cave 
during her pilgrimage to Bethlehem in 1373. According to the 
Revelations of this much renowned and influential mystic, she was 
enabled there, by grace of Mary herself, to contemplate the event 
of Christ’s birth as it actually happened. Indeed, what Birgitta 
saw thoroughly contrasted with iconographic tradition and was 


even controversial on theological grounds: Mary had taken off 
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72 | Replica of the e Nativi cave, Cappella della Natività, 
Sacro Monte di Varallo, late 15th century 





her shoes, veil, and mantle and was genuflected with her back 
turned to the crib and her eyes looking eastwards. In other words, 
to the Virgin was attributed the posture and attitude which was 
typical of contemporary pilgrims worshipping the hole of Christ's 
birthplace riG. 5 . As soon as she felt that the baby was moving it- 
self in her womb, she realized that he was born and lay in front of 
her, surrounded by a supernatural light. She understood from this 
that he was the Son of God and immediately started worshipping 
Him. Joseph joined her shortly thereafter: then the newborn was 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and placed in the crib. No mention 
was made of either nurses or baths: the story insisted, on the con- 
trary, on the thoroughly extraordinary, supernatural circumstanc- 
es of Jesus birth.?? 

Birgittas revelation was so influential that the standard scheme 
of the Nativity scene came to be basically altered: representations 
of her vision, displaying Mary and Joseph worshipping the Child 
lying on the ground, started circulating in Latin Europe in the 


late fourteenth century and came to replace the standard image 
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corresponding to the traditional Byzantine type. The Franciscans 
were undoubtedly aware of such developments. A curious text 
written in 1467, which was basically a list of instructions for the 
mental reconstruction of Gospel events in the form of a Holy Land 
travelogue, suggested meditation on the crib in terms reminiscent 


of Birgittas vision: 


Think here of that pure small virgin as she contemplates in 
company of that bearded old man the divine wisdom reflected 
by that baby, while the angels sing Gloria in excelsis Deo et in 


terra pax hominibus bone voluntatis.9? 


This association was made even more explicit in the late fif- 
teenth century, when the Friars decided to hide the ancient niche 
mosaic behind a painting representing the holy parents kneeling 
and adoring the newborn Jesus lying on the hay: this image was 
used as visual focus also during the performance of daily prayers.*4 
In this way, viewers were spurred to an exercise of contemplation 
made in accordance with contemporary Western devotional pat- 
terns. The appearance of the cave in this period is restituted by the 
monumental replica erected around 1500 by the Franciscan ob- 
servants in the Sacro Monte of Varallo, Lombardy Fic. 72 , where 
the upper zone of the niche above the altar is decorated with stat- 
ues shaping a Nativity according to the new scheme.9? The setting 
of this remarkable copy, where the natural, stony appearance of 
the grotto was intentionally set on display in a definitely topomi- 


metic way, is also indicative of the specific devotional approach 
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73 | The hole of the water of Christ’s first bath, Nativity cave, Bethlehem 
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informing the perception of the holy cave. No attempts were made 
at imitating the Crusader décors, given that the ancient mosaic 
ornaments, mostly darkened by candles smoke and partly ruined, 
were no longer perceived as special indicators of the sanctity at- 
tributed to the Bethlehem grotto. On the contrary, visitors were 
now more eager to look for material clues as to the original and 
truthful scenery of the Gospel events: “This is the most devout 
place I ever saw”, wrote the Italian priest Mariano of Siena in 1431, 
hinting at the Manger cave, “as everything is here of stone”.®° By 
inspecting the rocky walls, pilgrims found a confirmation of what 
they knew from Christian tradition, namely that Jesus was born in 
an extremely humble and unappealing place. A multisensory ap- 
proach to the holy spot, involving sight, touch, and smell, enabled 
visitors to sense the special grace granted to it by God: a supernat- 
ural fragrance could be smelt as soon as pilgrims prostrated toward 
and kissed the crib.97 

Ihe high respect shown by Muslim visitors to the cave was 
perceived by Christians as a further proof of the special favor be- 
stowed by God on that gracious place. Islamic pilgrimage kept de- 
veloping and the Bethlehem Muslims are known to have constant- 


ly paid homage to the holy cave. Local women were accustomed 
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to prepare very special breads which were eaten as blessings and 
charms against labor pains: these were allegedly rolled out on the 
marble table covering Christ's birthplace and their flour was mixed 
with water from the Well of the Star.88 Furthermore, mothers were 
accustomed to lay their children in the manger in order to obtain 


their speedy recovery.®? 


FROM THE MAMLUKES TO THE OTTOMANS 


The contrast between the sumptuous decorum of the upper 
church and rocky appearance of the cave was often emphasized in 
the Mamluk period. The beauty of the basilica stood out especially 
when compared with the ruined landscape that preceded it. The 
village was almost deserted, with the only possible exception of an 
area to the south of the basilica along the road to Beit Sahour, which, 
in the Ottoman period, was to become the Greek Orthodox quar- 
ter (or Para) of Anatreh and the nucleus of the present-day town.?? 
The ancient town walls were apparently destroyed at some time in 
the sixteenth century, and a new built up area started developing 
to the west of the present-day Manger Square: the latter was said 
to lay at an arrows shot from the church.?! In their turn, many of 
the old structures adjoining the church had undergone damage or 
were in a state of decay: in the late sixteenth century, the Crusader 
walled entrance was still standing, whereas the buildings delimiting 
the ancient atrium were mostly abandoned, or used as stables, as 


in the case of the so-called "School of Saint Jerome". Parts of such 
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structures were occupied by the Armenians: the legend, recorded 
by pilgrims since the early fifteenth century, according to which 
the basilica was founded by Trdat 11, the first Christian king of Ar- 
menia, was instrumental to their claims of possessing special rights 
on the Nativity site.?? 

Even if the Friars had to face increasing difficulties after the 
Ottoman conquest of Palestine in 1516, they stoutly defended 
their praedominium, which was made especially evident in Christ- 
mastime: even if the Greek clergy and other non-Latin denomina- 
tions (including Armenians, Ethiopians, Copts, Maronites, Syrian 
Orthodox, and others) actively participated in the performance 
of some liturgical prayers, the most important rites of Christmas 
Eve were entrusted to the Franciscans, who exercised their right 
of precedence? On ordinary days, each group performed the 
Mass at their reserved altars: the Armenians, Copts, and Syrian 
Orthodox in the north transept and the Greeks on the main altar. 
The Altar of Circumcision in the south transept belonged to the 
Latins, who tended nevertheless to officiate in the chapel of Saint 
Catherine.?* Pilgrims kept visiting the church and a prosperous 
commerce developed in the artisanal shops of the village: many of 
the Catholic converts, educated in the Friars school founded in 
the late sixteenth century, dealt with the production of mother-of- 
pearl objects of religious theme, models of the Palestinian shrines, 
and wood carvings representing Christmas subjects and eventually 
including small relics of the holy spots. Most remarkably, this ac- 
tivity survives still in our times.?? Visitors were also offered the pos- 
sibility to take back home an indelible mark of their accomplished 
pilgrimage by having their arms tattooed with religious symbols, 
such as the Bethlehem coat-of-arms, consisting of a cross of Jerusa- 
lem combined with three crowns and one star.?° 

Nevertheless, the Ottoman conquest of Palestine had impor- 


tant, and mostly negative, repercussions on the basilica. First of all, 
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the plundering of the marble revetments, including the floors, was 
pursued by Suleyman the Magnificent, who, according to some 
sources, made use of them to refurbish the ornaments of the Dome 
of the Rock: by the end of the sixteenth century, only the choir was 
still embellished with marble slabs, whereas the rest of the paving 
was made of a red-colored cocciopesto (lime mortar with crushed 
bricks).?” All this took place despite the bans against the dilapida- 
tions promulgated by the Sublime Porte in 1532 and 1596.? [t is 
worth stressing that the building, and especially the roof, had al- 
ready suffered some damage caused first of all by seepages of water 
which made necessary the periodical substitution of rotten wooden 
beams: repairs had already taken place in the 1280s and the late 
1390s.?? Maintenance works had to be authorized by the Mam- 
luk Sultan and were not always possible, because the procedure 
was complicated and presumably also expensive. In the second half 
of the fifteenth century, in the aftermath of an earthquake that 
occurred in the late 1450s, the roof structure had weakened to 
such an extent that there was a danger of it collapsing. 'Ihe resto- 
rations promoted by the Father Guardian of Bethlehem Giovanni 
Tomacelli, on the authorization of the Mamluk Sultan and with 
the financial support of the Duke of Burgundy and the King of 
England, took place in the 1470s and were completed by 1479.'°° 
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The works were coordinated by Venetian architects and involved 
most of the roofing, which was reconstructed with the use of larch 
beams and other materials transported from the Veneto: especially 
at the crossing, they gave birth to a very complex system of tri- 
angular frames connected by trusses and rafters, converging in a 
central king post with a flower-shaped end Fic. 70 .19! At any rate, 
such works proved soon to be insufficient, and mentions of peri- 
odical refurbishments are often included in sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century chronicles. +°? 

A second consequence of Ottoman rule was that the nave came 
to be perceived as a sort of separate space, reserved for Muslim 
prayer and thoroughly profane activities, such as the administra- 
tion of justice. In 1586, the knight Jean Zvallart was greatly aston- 
ished at the sight of the local gadi, whom he was invited to greet 


on his way from the church courtyard to the Franciscan convent: 


Then you enter a vaulted vestibule, where is a big and high 
door, embellished after the old fashion [i.e. the Armenian 
door], and through it people go inside the Church. There we 
met the qadi, as the Lord of Bethlehem is called: he sat on 
the ground, over the stairway in front of the choir, on a small 
carpet after the Turkish manner, given that they make no use 
of chairs, seats or stools. The Father Guardian wanted us to 
greet him. Then, as he dismissed us with a nod, we entered 


the convent...!9? 


The use of the space for profane purposes brought with it a 
number of practical difficulties. Ottoman soldiers were stationed 
in the church and practiced their harquebuses by shooting the 
mosaic angels with bullets made out of the lead revetment of the 
church roof. Many people entered the nave to speak with the sol- 
diers or the gadi, and some of them came with their horses, camels 


or other animals. Apparently, not only occasional visitors, but also 
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Turkish officers with their families were accustomed to dwell there, 
presumably because of lack of lodgings in the village.!9* The Friars 
reacted by walling up most of the Crusader door and transforming 
it into a diminutive entrance, which forced people to bend down 
before going through: on account of this, it came to be known 
as the "Door of Humility” FIG. 21.105 Possibly, the Franciscans 
took this opportunity to set on display, immediately above the 
new entrance, a marble relief with the Nativity which was still 
seen in the mid-eighteenth century by a German pilgrim.!96 At 
the same time, it was decided to bolt the side door leading from 
the nave to the Franciscan convent to avoid it being accessed by 
people gathering in the church.!?" In its turn, the Armenian door 
giving access to the nave was transformed into a smaller one for 
the same reason. 1°08 

The nave was also used for Islamic prayer, but it is not clear 
whether some specific furnishings, like a Mihrab, were erected 
there. Well recorded is Muslim pilgrimage to the cave, where 
Western visitors were often surprised to see that the site, and more 
specifically the holy Manger, was worshipped so intensely also by 
the “Saracens”: when the German Wilhelm Tzewers performed 
the Mass there in 1478, he realized that most of his audience was 
Muslim.!9? Ottoman sources indicate that pilgrimage to the grot- 
to was widespread especially among the high dignitaries of Jerusa- 
lem, who visited Christ's birthplace once a year, led by their ulema. 


Such a habit was not infrequently condemned by the most rigorist 
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interpreters of Islam, but, as a counterargument, worshippers 
could rely on the authority of fada7/ literature, laying emphasis on 
the story of Muhammad: stop in Bethlehem during his nocturnal 
journey.!!? In a 1675 document, the Jerusalem dignitaries them- 
selves described the church nave as the place where they could 
have some rest and prepare coffee once they had performed their 
prayers in the grotto.!!! In order to prevent the people gathering 
in the church from peeping down during the performance of re- 
ligious prayers, the Friars hung curtains before the two bronze 
doors of the holy cave: a late sixteenth-century text makes clear, 
anyway, that these curtains were opened when the site was ap- 
proached by members of the Turkish establishment.!!? 

The new political frame inaugurated by the Ottoman conquest 
led also to the gradual reduction of the hegemonic role that the 
Franciscans had obtained under Mamluk rule. Ihe Greek Church 
was often privileged also on account of the institutional function 
attributed to the ecumenical patriarch of Constantinople as chief 
representative of Christians in the Ottoman empire. Moreover, in 
the periods of war with Western European powers, the Custody of 
the Holy Land was often victim to retaliations, which slowly erod- 
ed its influence in the Holy Sites. By the first half of the sixteenth 
century the eastern end of the church already belonged entirely to 
the Greek clergy, composed of monks and a Bishop who had their 
residence in the old defensive tower in the vicinity of the south 
transept. Close-by was the ancient sacristy of the Crusader church 
PLAN I. E, known by then as chapel of Saint George: sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century proskynetaria praised the prevailing azure 
color of its mural paintings.!? 

It was probably in this same period that the Greek clergy felt 
the need to erect a more efficacious barrier to separate the bema 
and the nave. * Contemporary plans and Amicos eastern view of 


the basilica show that, in the late sixteenth century, the west side 


of the choir screen consisted of a solid, though not very tall, wall, 
against which two altars leant.'!? That to the south was consecrated 
to Saint Simeon and some pilgrims believed they could see in its 
marble plaques the miraculous imprint of the Temple priest who 
had held Christ in his arms.!!6 The wall extended also to the side 
aisles and incorporated the last columns of the inner and central 
rows, between which small doors were opened. 

This was the starting point of a process leading to the grad- 
ual partition of the church complex into smaller plots, resulting 
from a rather harsh struggle for hegemony between the Greek 
Orthodox, the Franciscan Custody, and the Armenians. The alter- 
nating fortunes of each community were largely the outcome of 
the Sublime Portes wavering attitude, which was conditioned by 
wider political considerations (such as the influence exerted by the 
European powers presenting themselves as protectors of Holy Land 
Christians) and, as is explicitly stated in contemporary sources, by 
the Ottoman officials openness to bribery. Each group longed to 
secure exclusive rights on the most holy spots and even apparently 
banal actions, such as hanging a lamp or setting a small cupboard 
for liturgical vessels in their vicinity, could be interpreted as subtle 
strategies to stake a claim on them. 

In 1637 the Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem Theophanes 111 was 
granted hegemony in the basilica.'!” The Franciscans were there- 


fore expelled from the holy cave and the direct communication 
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from the cave to the Grotto of Innocents was walled up, even 
if the Friars were quick enough to appropriate the north-west- 
ern corner of the vestibule with the hole of the water of Christ's 
bath, which was by then identified as the Well of the Star. Some 
years earlier, in 1621, the Friars had opened a new cave to the 
south-east of the Grotto of Innocents, which was consecrated to 
Saint Joseph and provided with an altar, where an image of the 
Virgins Marriage was put on display PLAN 1.7 .!!* On account of 
its location on the way from Saint Catherine’s to Christ's birth- 
place even this secondary space was invested with new memorial 
qualities and integrated into the pilgrims’ ritualized itinerary. Yet, 
the procession was now forced to stop in the connecting corri- 
dor, where the Franciscans set up a substitute holy site: the daily 
prayers, formerly performed in front of the Manger, as well as 
the plenary indulgence associated with the latter and the niche 
of Jesus' birth, were transferred to a small altar, decorated with an 
image of the holy event, which leant against the walled door to 
the Nativity cave.!!? In this way, the site-bound sanctity of Jesus 
crib came to be surrogated by a figurative ersatz located just a few 
meters far from the holy spot. Furthermore, the convent church 
of Saint Catherine came to be regarded as the major ritual space 
for Latin Christians: accordingly, it was provided with a new and 
more updated setting, by shifting the choir to the space behind 
the altar. 12? 

The Greeks’ action was aimed at re-establishing their control 
over the whole of the basilica and the Patriarchs strongly engaged 
in putting pressure on the Ottoman government in order to be 
allowed to make restorations in the building. Their first action 
concerned the cave, where the painting displaying the Nativity 
according to Saint Birgittas revelation was removed. In 1639, the 
Cretan painter Jeremias Palladas, whose work was much appreciat- 


ed because of its loyalty to Byzantine tradition, was commissioned 
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to paint new icons to embellish the church.!?! The second, and 
much more extensive initiative, took place in 1671, after Patri- 
arch Dositheos I1 was authorized to make repairs in the upper 
church. Indeed, his predecessor Nektarios had already obtained 
substantial funding, thanks to a rich merchant from Constantino- 
ple named Manolakis Kastorianos (ostensibly a native of Kastoria 
in Northern Greece), for the making of works which, far from be- 
ing limited to simple maintenance of the roof as in previous cases, 
were basically aimed at providing the building with suitable fur- 
nishings, in keeping with the décors of contemporary Orthodox 
churches. Apart from the substitution of the hard stones closing 
the windows with glass and the decoration of the side-entrances to 
the cave with new marble stones, Dositheos entrusted woodcarv- 
ers and icon-painters from Chios to erect a sumptuous iconostasis 
before the eastern apse. This was a major achievement, given that 
liturgical praxis of the time provided that the most solemn parts 
of the Mass were to be performed in secret, behind a wooden 
barrier, aptly decorated with icons of saints, representations of the 
twelve feasts, and a visual evocation of the Crucifixion. Possibly, 
the elegant Cretan-style cross with side-icons of Mary and John 
the Evangelist, painted by a not better known Vasileios in 1681 
and presently preserved in the Chapel of Saint George, was origi- 
nally meant to be displayed on the top of this iconostasis.! ? 

Ihe wall between nave and eastern end was raised and trans- 
formed it into a much more massive structure with only three small 
doors — one in the nave and two in the aisles — which could be 


locked at night r16.74 . This was apparently done with the aim 


118 Pietro Verniero, Croniche, ed. Golubovich 1930-1936, Il, pp. 27, 45. Cf. Bagatti 1952, p. 143. 
119 Facchini 1986, pp. 65—68. 

120 Nau 1757, p. 416. 

I21 Kazanaki 1974, pp. 272—277; Chatzidakis/Drakopoulou 1987—2010, II, p. 268. 

122 Chatzidakis/Drakopoulou 1987-2010, |, p. 187. 
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of enhancing the spatial separation of the liturgical space from the 
western end, which was by then still used as a sort of public, or in- 
stitutional space. Nevertheless, far from considering the nave as lost, 
the Greeks strongly engaged in actions towards the attainment of 
full control of the church. In accordance with a practice widespread 
in late medieval convent churches, Franciscans had previously con- 
sented to the interment of the dead (presumably pilgrims, devotees, 
and also friars) in the courtyard located to the south of the church 
nave and north of the narthex. Dositheos remarked that the whole 
area was dotted with tombs laying one above the other: it was decid- 
ed that all corpses were to be exhumed and buried in the village. '?? 

The cemetery PLAN Iv.9 was transformed into the private gar- 
den of the Greek monks, whose residence was by then in the south 
tower PLAN IV. I9 and a new door was opened in the wall of the 
south aisle, close to the baptismal font, to allow them to have a 
direct entrance into the nave. The opening of a new door was very 
challenging, manifesting Greek Orthodox ownership of the whole 
church and their right to use the nave as a space reserved for Chris- 
tian believers attending the Mass. This action was followed by the 
renovation of the pavement, during which the monks were rumor- 
ed to have found remnants of Islamic, yet much more probably 
Latin burials.!?* 

All this was also part of a specific and skillful strategy by which 
local Muslims came to be expelled from the church nave. In 1675, 
after they were presented with the fait accompli of the church ren- 
ovation, several dignitaries applied to the qadi of Jerusalem and 
later to the Ottoman government claiming that the nave belonged 
to them and that it had never been used as a Christian hall of 
prayer. The Orthodox clergy probably made use of all its diplo- 
matic skills at court and benefited from the puritanical climate 
that prevailed by then in Istanbul. The issue was forwarded to the 


highest official interpreter of religious law, the Grand Mufti, who 
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74 | The choir wall in the Nativity church, Bethlehem, early 20th century 


pronounced a very negative fatwa, questioning the authenticity 
and worship-worthiness of the Nativity site and condemning Is- 
lamic pilgrimage to Bethlehem as “reprehensible”. Accordingly, the 
firman promulgated by the Sultan explicitly prohibited Muslims 
from entering the church and stated that the building could be 
used exclusively as a Christian shrine.!?? 

Meanwhile, Orthodox hegemony was challenged by another 
Christian group, the Armenians, who consolidated their presence 
from 1621, when Patriarch Grigor Parontér bought the partly 
ruined buildings to the south of the courtyard and established 
there a monastery and a hospice for pilgrims. Such developments 
probably put an end to the previous sharing of the cells with 
Syriac Orthodox and Coptic monks.!? The complex included 


also a church, at the first floor, consecrated to the Mother of God 


123 Dositheos 1715, pp. 1213-1215. Cf. also Papadopoulos 1900, pp. 164—169; 
Papadopoulos 1910 [2010], pp. 463—464. 

124 Papadopoulos 1910 [2010], p. 467. 

125 Peri 2001, pp. 71-73. 

126 Kootwijck 1619, p. 238. 
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and aptly decorated with many £hackars, and a now vanished 
chapel dedicated to Saint John the Baptist, which was apparently 
located close to the narthex of the basilica.!?^7 Armenian pilgrims 
who were lodged there reported that the monastery was provided 
with all comforts and praised its luxuriant garden, as well as its 
holy sites: first of all, the “school of Saint Jerome” FIG. 15 , which 
was used as a stable and nonetheless stood out because of its beau- 
tiful columns. Furthermore, from the garden they approached the 
external south wall of the basilica: an altar was erected somewhere 
in this area and a small window enabled visitors to peep down 
and contemplate the bones of the Holy Innocents, lit by several 
lamps.'?° Claims on the holy spots within the Nativity cave were 
regularly laid by the Armenian monks, who in the late sixteenth 
century had been granted the right to maintain two of the sev- 
enteen lamps hanging in the Nativity cave (nine above Christ’s 
birthplace, six above the Manger, and another two from the cen- 
tral vault).!^? 

The history of the Bethlehem church in later Ottoman times 
was characterized by unceasing efforts on the part of each of the 
three leading communities to assert their exclusive hegemony or, 
at least, to gain a foothold in the holy places. Meanwhile, all oth- 
er denominations, such as the Syrian Orthodox, the Copts and 
Ethiopians, but also the minor Orthodox communities such as 
Georgians and Serbians, had become too weak and numerically 
insignificant to participate in this struggle and, finally, they were 
obliged to accept patronage of one of the major churches and, in 
many cases, to hand over their rights to their protectors. In their 
turn, the most eminent European powers, in particular France, 
Russia, Austria, and Spain, were more and more frequently asked 
to back the claims of their Christian protégés via their ambassadors 
at the Sublime Porte, and the Question of the Holy Sites was trans- 


formed into an issue of international politics.!?? 
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In 1690, in the aftermath of the failed siege to Vienna in 1683 
and with the aim of gaining French political support, the Otto- 
man government issued a firman restoring the Franciscans to their 
role of preeminence in both Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 'Ihey were 
granted ownership not only of the Nativity cave, but also of the 
bema of the upper church, and their first action was to remove the 
iconostasis erected by Patriarch Dositheos.!?! The underground 
passage to the grotto was reopened and new images were located 
close to the holy spots. Indeed, the major renovation consisted in 
the redecoration in 1711 of the hole of Christ’s birth with a sil- 
ver star bearing the Latin inscription Hic de Virgine Maria Iesus 
Christus natus est, which had already existed at some time in the 
early decades of the seventeenth century, when it was transcribed 
by Quaresmi and others.!?? Embellishments were also made in the 
convent: the Armenian pilgrim Zvar Jiyerji, who visited Bethlehem 
in 1721, was highly delighted to see the imposing organ located 
in the church of Saint Catherine and the beautiful vestments pre- 
served in the latter's sacristy PLAN 1v. 27 . He also admired the 
luxuriant garden PLAN 1v. 36. and the newly built, bright and 
comfortable cells, provided with a religious image, three big maps 
and a large glass window. Three dogs kept on chains and released at 
night constantly watched over the Friars’ safety. ?? 


Yet, the Franciscan victory was short-lived. A new firman issued 


by Sultan Osman 11 in 1757 granted the Greek Orthodox full 
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75 | Entrance to the Nativity cave from the south 
transept, Nativity church, Bethlehem 


ownership of the upper church and the authorization to keep the 
keys to the grotto, even if the Friars were enabled to maintain their 
rights over the Manger and the nearby Altar of the Magi, and the 
door opening onto the underground corridor was not walled up. 
The Greeks promoted a new redecoration of the church: the nave 
was newly paved, the bema was provided with a solemn iconostasis 
and a wooden baldachin was erected to house the main altar. 134 
Probably at the same time, or slightly later, the entrance to the 
Nativity cave FIG. 75. was decorated with a wooden screen, look- 
ing much like the epistylion of an iconostasis displaying the twelve 
liturgical feasts of the Orthodox Church (Dodekaorton).!35 The 
eastern end was provided with new lamps hanging from chains, 
the lower ends of which were decorated with ceramic egg-shaped 
spheres bearing alpha and omega symbols Fic.78 : such objects, 
used to prevent mice from running down the chains, were manu- 
factured in the famous ceramic workshops of Kütahya, in Turkey, 
which were mostly run by Greek and Armenian entrepreneurs.!?o 
A door was opened, or perhaps re-opened, in the south apse, to 


enable the Greek monks to access the church directly from their 
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lodgings.'?7 Shortly thereafter, in 1779, a massive buttress was 
erected close to the main entrance to support the fagade.!?? In 
the grotto no significant alterations took place, even if efforts were 
made, in vain, to remove the silver star bearing a Latin inscription. 
The niche of Jesus’ birthplace was covered with a curtain embroi- 
dered in gold and silver, which was opened only at the request of 
worshippers, probably with the aim of enhancing their desire to 
contemplate the holy spot.'?? Attempts were made to hang similar 
textiles also in front of the Manger, eliciting the Friars’ anger.!*? 
The Friars, in their turn, made a very systematic use of images to 
visualize the events commemorated. Paintings were by then set on 
display in each of the holy sites commemorated in the northern 
grottoes and more were to be seen in the Nativity cave, following 
Italian and Spanish models.!*! The number of lamps, sent as gifts 
by the major European powers, rose to forty-four.! *? Nevertheless, 
most pilgrims, including a number of Protestant, especially Brit- 
ish, visitors, were much more eager to pay attention to the tiny 
dimensions, darkness, and natural rocky appearance of the places, 
all elements which they frequently understood as evidence for their 
authenticity. In a sense, the decay and disappearance of Crusader 
ornaments was appreciated, inasmuch as it revealed the original 
scenery of the events narrated by Luke and Matthew. As the Angli- 


can priest Nathanael Burton observed in 1837: 


134 Papadopoulos 1910 [2010], p. 539;Vincent/Abel 1914, p. 203. 
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[...] we passed through the Greek and Latin chapels (for in 
such places as this, and the Holy Sepulchre, all concur in their 
acknowledgment of their identity with the original scene), 
which, to me, is a strong proof of their authenticity... we de- 
scended by some steps, and entered an extensive apartment, 
whose pillars, walls, and roof were the natural rock. I conceive 
it too capacious to have been the work of imposture; it cer- 
tainly had the appearance of a place which may have originally 


served as a stable; two or three of the stalls are still visible.!*? 


Also many Catholic pilgrims perceived the extant ornaments 
of the caves as irritating hindrances to a deeper experience of the 


holy sites: 


Why this so holy manger has not preserved its simple 
character? — wondered Count Joseph d'Estourmel in 1844 — I 
regretted the nude rock, the rustic nature of the stall. These 
curtains, which make it look like a drawing-room, are they 
really useful for anything else than sheltering the plague? Or- 
naments are here out of place: the rough stones would be more 


significant for hearts, and eyes would have nothing to lose.! ** 


The partition of the holy sites led to a more and more sensible 
and clashing juxtaposition of décors belonging to different pat- 
terns of church decoration and mirroring distinctive and cultur- 
ally bound approaches to the holy. In 1813 Sultan Mahmud 1 
granted the Armenians ownership of the north transept, which was 
transformed, for the first time, into a separate and self-contained 
sacred space.!*? It was probably in the aftermath of the Sultan's 
firman that the ancient altars of the Magi and the Virgin Mary 
‘PLAN I. A, B. were redecorated with paintings, liturgical vessels and 
other ornaments typical of Armenian tradition r1G.79 . This en- 
couraged the Greeks to provide the central apse, the south tran- 


sept and the nave with new décors. The monks, who in 1820 had 
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erected a new monastery and a hospice for pilgrims close to the 
old tower, were eager to set up new visual indicators of Orthodoxy 
in the church sections under their direct control.!4^ This need for 
reshaping was made urgent by the earthquake that ravaged the 
basilica in 1834 and probably caused the fall of much of the sur- 
viving portions of mosaics, which, as reported by many pilgrims, 
had started coming off since at least the 15th century. According 
to Franciscan sources, parts of the synods and councils, as well as 
portions the Tree of Jesse, were removed by the Greeks during the 
refurbishing of the church in the seventeenth century.! ^ Neverthe- 
less, many large fragments were apparently still preserved during 
Mariti's visit in 1767, and it is possible that they quickly deteriorat- 
ed in the following decades.!4? A French traveler, in 1832, reported 
that some mosaics had intentionally been detached from the walls 
of the north transept shortly before his visit.! 4? 

Restorations took place only in 1842, after the Ottomans had 
reestablished their rule over Palestine after years of war against 
the Khedive of Egypt. Ihe Greek Orthodox were granted the 
right to make repairs and renovations to the whole of the build- 
ing, including the Armenian transept: maintenance was made to 
the roof, the floor was repaved, the windows were provided with 
new irons and glass, the arches of the three apses were decorated 
with a black and white ribbon interlacing with foliate motifs, each 


one including, from north to south, a chalice, a cross, and a pyx. 
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76 | Devotional paintings on the choir columns and 
the iconostasis, Nativity church, Bethlehem, ca. 1853 


The lower walls, in the transepts as in the nave, were covered with 
thick plaster and the extant portions of mosaics were included 
within rectangular-shaped frames, which made them look much 
like monumental icons. As denounced by the Franciscans, some 
of the Latin inscriptions — most notably those in the north tran- 
sept — were scraped off.!^9 

In the rather turbulent years that followed, the tension be- 
tween the three Bethlehem communities became explosive. If Lat- 
ins and Armenians regarded the restorations as an abuse of power 
on the part of the Greeks, who were backed at the Sublime Porte 
by the Russian tsar, the Greeks were greatly irritated by Catholic 
activism in the Holy Land: France, the power which had held 
since the seventeenth century the protectorate over Latin Chris- 
tians in Palestine, established a consulate in Jerusalem in 1843 
and Pope Pius Ix reestablished the Latin Patriarchate in 1847. In 


that same year, the Greeks stole the silver star-shaped frame of the 
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77 | Russian artist, Lunette-shaped icon with the Nativity, 
south transept, Nativity church, Bethlehem, 1860 


hole of Christs birth with its Latin inscription bearing witness 
to Franciscan rights on the holy spot, and transported it to Mar 
Saba monastery. Ihe Friars, backed by the French government 
who sent a special envoy in 1850, raised an energetic protest with 
local and central Ottoman authorities. Ihe occasion was exploited 
by General Jacques Aupick, by then minister plenipotentiary of 
France in Constantinople, to request, with the restitution of the 
star, also the reestablishment of Franciscan rights as defined by the 
last French-Ottoman agreement, dating from 1740. Such claims 
gave rise to the complaints of tsar Nicholas 1 of Russia, who put 
pressure on the Sublime Porte to preserve the status quo. Shortly 
before Christmas 1852, Sultan Abdülmecid 1 granted new con- 


cessions to the Latins and replaced the star at his own expenses: 


[50 Bacci 2015, pp. 49-50. 
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in reaction to this, Russian divisions were deployed along the 
Danube. Two subsequent firmans reestablishing the status quo 
on the Holy Sites were issued in 1852 and again in 1853 in an 
attempt to avert the Russian invasion. The document confirmed 
the properties and rights of the three communities as they were at 
that time and asserted the principles that the latter could not be 
altered: this implied also that all repairs or renovations involving 
the whole of the building could take place only with a mutual 
agreement of each religious group. Even if this policy confirmed 
Greek Orthodox primacy, Russia did not stop its plans to invade 
the Ottoman Empire: France, Great Britain and Piedmont de- 
cided to side with Turkey to fight in the so-called War of Crimea 
(1854-1856), which ended with the tsar’s defeat. Nevertheless, no 
attempts were made at reestablishing previous Latin rights over 
the holy places and the status quo was confirmed by the treaty of 
Paris (1856), as well as by the subsequent agreements signed in 
Berlin (1878) and Versailles (1919).15! 

In the immediate aftermath of the Sultan’s firmans, the south 
transept, which was now also known as the Chapel of Saint Nich- 
olas, underwent major renovations aimed at stressing Greek Or- 
thodox ownership. In 1853, the Bishop of Bethlehem Dionysios 
financed the gilding of the iconostasis.'?^? The altar of Circumci- 
sion (now known as altar of Saint Nicholas) was also provided with 
an elegant gilded baldachin, and mural paintings were displayed 
on the four corner columns of the choir Fic. 76). A number of 
further icons, now preserved in the chapel of Saint George, were 
also given to the church in the same year 1853. In 1860, a lu- 
nette-shaped icon displaying the Nativity FIG.77 was set on dis- 
play in the niche of Christ’s birthplace: curiously enough, it was a 
Russian work painted in an Italianate style and representing Mary 
and Joseph kneeling in adoration of the Child, according to the 


Renaissance scheme inspired by St Birgitta’s vision.'?? In the same 
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period, attempts were also made to promote public worship of an 
icon of the Virgin Mary, which was probably the work of an eight- 
eenth-century Arab Melkite painter from Aleppo.!?* 

Further renovations took place, in the course of time, in the 
properties of the three communities, whereas the shared spaces 
of the Nativity cave and the church were frozen in the shape re- 
ceived after the 1842 restorations. Nonetheless, the status quo was 
infringed at least three times. For fear that the eighteenth-centu- 
ry tapestries bearing French lilies and the Custody’s coats-of-arms, 
which were hanging in the Nativity cave, may be thoroughly worn 
away, the Franciscans asked for permission to substitute them. The 
Greeks firmly opposed this initiative and, in 1869, a fire in the 
grotto destroyed all Latin furnishings, including the curtains that 
were substituted in 1872 with new ones made by the Orthodox. 
The intervention of France, backed by the Ottoman Sultan, result- 
ed in the latter’s removal and substitution with a Latin textile. In 
reaction to this, the Greek monks entered the holy site and tore out 
the new curtains. Yet, the action was self-defeating, given that the 
Sublime Porte authorized the Friars to set up a fireproof asbestos 
tapestry, decorated with scenes of Christ’s infancy and French lilies 
FIG. 6 , sent at his personal expense by the president of France, 
Patrice MacMahon.!?? 

The second derogation of the status quo took place in 1918, a year 
after the establishment of the British mandate over Palestine, when 
the military governor of Jerusalem, Colonel Ronald Storrs, gave or- 


ders to demolish the wall screen separating the choir from the nave, 
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which he thought to have been erected by the Greeks in 1842: 
actually he was wrong, given that the structure dated to at least 
the times of Dositheos’ reconstruction and probably incorporated 
parts of the Crusader chancels.'*° The third and final infringement 
occurred with Harveys and Hamilton's archaeological excavations 
in 1934, which led to the rediscovery of the fourth-century mosaic 
floor, parts of which were left visible below wooden trapdoors in 
the nave and the north transept. 

For the rest, the history of the Nativity church in the late nine- 
teenth and twentieth century is basically that of a long decay, man- 
ifested especially by the increasing darkening of its monumental 
ornaments. As even ordinary maintenance was made difficult by 
the status quo impasse, the extant Crusader mosaics and the deco- 
rations of the cave were more and more darkened and no concrete 
solution was found to prevent the seepages of water from affecting 
the roof. As a matter of fact, the pilgrims’ emotional approach to 


the holy site was starkly influenced by this unassuming appearance. 


156 Storrs 1936, pp. 352—353. 
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Epilogue 








During many centuries, the Bethlehem basilica was perceived 
as one of the rare loca sancta where pilgrims were constantly en- 
abled to experience two basically different forms of approach to 
the divine: firstly, when entering the upper church, reserved for 
performance of liturgical rites, they were confronted with a mag- 
nificent scenery which glorified God, hinted at the heavenly, su- 
pernatural dimension, and worked as a sort of monumental frame, 
or a liminal, intermediate space introducing visitors to their access 
to the authentic holy site. The holy sites, by contrast, were located 
in the underground cave, invested with maternal symbolism and 
egregious for their diminutive and dark appearance, clashing with 
the sumptuousness of the above building: this was the second, very 
different, form of approach to the divine. Pious visitors were in- 
vited to address their prayers to cult objects deemed to be grasped 
through the soil: in front of them, pilgrims could feel themselves 
involved in a more direct, even more physical relationship with 
the holy ones by force of their own prostrations and meditational 


practice. Hallowed by contact with Christ's body, the holy spots 
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78 | Ceramic egg, 
Nativity church, 
Bethlehem, 
I8th century 





were deemed not only to work as visual indicators of events having 
taken place in a distant past, which could be evoked and recon- 
structed in one’s devotional experience, but also to manifest the 
enduring presence of God's special grace. The holiness of the cave 
was said to be strictly site-bound and all attempts at appropriating, 
apportioning, translating or multiplying it could but take place in 
a synecdochical or pars-pro-toto form, by cutting off fragments of 
its rocky surface, through a figurative ersatz as in the case of the 
altar image set on display in the underground corridor by the Fran- 
ciscans in the seventeenth century, or even in a topomimetic way, 
by more or less accurately reproducing the cave setting in another, 
even far-away location. 

The different architectural, spatial and decoration strategies 
worked out in the course of time aimed to harmonize the intrinsic 


tension between these two basic, and to some extent alternative 
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ways of experiencing the divine dimension: one more immediate, 
intimate, and site-specific, manifesting memorial meanings and en- 
couraging visitors to perceive themselves as spectators of the birth 
of Jesus, and the other associated with collective participation in 
the Eucharistic reenactment of the Son of God’s Incarnation. The 
ways in which the relationship between the two came to be negoti- 
ated and put on stage was often ambiguous from the very moment 
when, in the fourth century, a monumental building was super- 
imposed on the underground cave. Constantine's octagon encour- 
aged pilgrims to acknowledge the extraordinary status of Christ's 
birthplace and, at the same time, made attempts at orientating and 
controlling the pilgrims practice of worship, if it proves true that 
they were invited to peep down through the oculus, rather than di- 
rectly entering the Nativity cave. Justinian’s architects transformed 
the church into a more coherent ritual space and the grotto was 
made fully accessible: this implied its use for individual prayers, 
but also its involvement in some liturgical rites. The upper space, 
reserved for liturgical activity, was not invested with any memo- 
rial meanings and the spatial setting concurred to emphasize the 
underground location of the cultic foci: the raised bema platform 
signaled the vertical correspondence of Christ's birthplace with the 
upper altar and the latter was thus implicitly described as a func- 
tional surrogate of the birthplace. 

The coming of Islam implied the re-negotiation of Bethlehem’s 
identity as a shared hall of prayer: most significantly, the newcom- 
ers did not appropriate the cave itself, which they regarded, to 
some extent, as a memorial site invested with divine, extraordi- 
nary qualities. Muslims appropriated a portion of the upper sacred 
space, located in the vicinity of the grotto and oriented toward 
Mecca, for use as a hall of prayer reserved for Islamic worship. Its 
decoration established a visual dialogue stressing both the equal 


or superior dignity of this space and its distinctiveness vis-à-vis 
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the rest of the building: the same medium — mosaic — was selected 
to embellish its walls, whereas specific Islamic forms — inscriptions 
instead of images — were purposefully set on display. 

The sumptuous mise-en-scène promoted by the Crusaders in co- 
operation with the Byzantine emperor in the 1160s managed to 
reassert Christian worship. Given the involvement of the highest 
civil and religious authorities in patronage, the initiative was also 
bound to be invested with political meanings and the highly un- 
conventional mosaic program decorating the church walls indicate 
that efforts were made to find some common ground which might 
be representative of both Latin and Greek liturgical and theological 
traditions. Anyway, the most important outcome was the creation 
of a new efficacious frame to the site-bound sanctity of the place. 
In the 1160s, the upper space and the cave were attributed a similar 
appearance, inasmuch as they were both reveted with the same glit- 
tering medium, namely an uninterrupted mosaic surface combined 
with polished marble plaques. Not unlike the church, the grotto was 
provided with a coherent figurative décor: the Nativity displayed in 
the apse of the east niche visualized the Gospel events memorial- 
ized in the holy site, whereas the vault was possibly decorated with 
scenes of Christ's infancy. In other words, the image working as cul- 
tic focus was framed by a cycle of narratives in a way reminiscent of 
solutions employed in the decoration of Romanesque crypts, where 
the apse image with the iconic portrait of a saint was not seldom 
combined with stories taken from his or her hagiography.! The nat- 
ural appearance of the material cave was hidden behind this figu- 
rative setting, which strongly influenced the experience of pilgrims, 
inasmuch as it encouraged them to combine the pious inspection 
of the site with a meditation on the images embellishing it and rep- 
resenting the earliest moments of the Son of God's path on earth. 

Such attempts at more directly correlating the holy site with the 


ritual space above and nuancing the latter's distinctiveness vis-à-vis 
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79 | Altar of the Magi with 
Armenian vasa sacra 
and ornaments, north 
transept, Nativity 
church, Bethlehem 


the former were basically fruitless, given that, in the aftermath of 
Saladins conquest, the basilica underwent a gradual process of 
internal partition among the different Christian denominations 
which were given properties of altars and church portions in the 
course of time. The association of the Nativity cave with the bema 
along a vertical axis was deprived of much of its symbolic pregnan- 
cy after the side-altars were transformed into alternative foci of li- 
turgical performance, and even more in the Ottoman period, when 
ritual activity in the east end tended to be minimal. It was perhaps 
not by chance that, in the meantime, the memorial qualities orig- 
inally confined to the underground dimension began to intrude 
into the upper church, where the same side-altars were identified as 


markers of secondary events within the Nativity scenery. 


| Bacci 201 6c. 
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The integrated church space conceived in Crusader times and 
shaped by its unifying decorative program was contradicted espe- 
cially by the Islamic appropriation of the nave in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, its use as both a hall of prayer and a profane 
room, and its separation from the east end through a high and thick 
walled screen. In the late seventeenth century, when the Greeks 
succeeded in expelling Muslims from the church and restoring the 
nave to its liturgical function, attempts were made at making the 
whole space suitable for the Orthodox rite, also by means of its 
restyling with an iconostasis and other specific furnishings. Never- 
theless, this action was hampered first by the Franciscan recovery of 
their former properties in 1690 and later by the Armenian appro- 
priation of the north transept, which was transformed into a sort 
of autonomous church, exclusively reserved for that Christian de- 
nomination. In reaction to such developments, the corresponding 
south transept was provided with décors visualizing its association 
with Byzantine-rite tradition. 

The many efforts made by the different communities to provide 
the cave with ornaments corresponding to each ones distinctive 
patterns of church decoration — such as lamps of specific shapes, 
sumptuous curtains, Byzantinizing icons and devotional paintings 
of Western taste — were frustrated by the increasing emphasis laid 
by pilgrims on the materiality of the holy cave, which was revealed 
not only by the portions of rock still visible, but also by the irre- 
versible decay and darkening of its ancient ornaments. Further- 
more, the grotto was enriched with new holy spots and was itself 
included into a wider, expanded topography of the Basilica and its 
immediate neighborhoods. The Friars strongly engaged in promot- 
ing worship for the northern caves, as well as the holy sites located 
in the wider region of Bethlehem. Christ's birthplace was thought 
to be at the very center of a multilayered network of horizontal 


relations with further site-bound phenomena of memorialization 
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dotting the area. Pilgrims, who mostly reached Bethlehem after vis- 
iting the Holy City, could not resist comparing the site of Nativity 
with that of the Lord's death and resurrection. As remarked, among 


others, by the Franciscan friar Joáo de Jesus Christo in 1817: 


This one is really the most devout site in all the Holy Land, 
whence the soul receives the highest favours and graces... 
Certainly the holy sites of Jerusalem are also devout enough, 
yet they evoke only gloomy ideas and sad scenes... On the 
contrary, everything in this site smells of merriment: all those 
who enter the place with pious intentions are reminded that a 
Childgod was born there and gave his cries: bathed with tears, 
they cannot prevent themselves from having a feeling of ten- 


derness and love.? 


In many respects, the Holy Sepulchre and the Nativity church 
constituted the two major goals for pilgrims in the Judaean heights: 
they complemented each other, yet they implied two thoroughly 
different, even mutually exclusive forms of devotional experience. 
The road connecting Jerusalem to Bethlehem was accordingly in- 
vested with very special meanings: inasmuch as it corresponded 
to the itinerary followed by Joseph and Mary and shortly later by 
the Magi, it was perceived as an authoritative model to imitate. 
The believers’ joyful path to Christ’s childbirth was accordingly 
dotted with multiple material indicators of both Gospel events 
and Biblical episodes viewed as prefigurations of the Son of God’s 
messianic role. 

Perhaps the most elusive of such horizontal relations concerns 
the ways in which the Nativity church interacted with its ann- 


exes and the nearby village.? For many centuries, Bethlehem was 


2 João de Jesus-Christo 1822, p. 144. 
3 For a general survey of Bethlehem's urban history cf. Revault/Santelli/VVeill-Rochant 1997; 
Sahouri 2014. 
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80 | Nocturnal view of the Manger Square with 
the Mosque of ‘Umar during Ramadan. 


nothing more than a small hamlet, the history of which is still 
scarcely investigated. The Nativity complex stood out for its im- 
posing dimensions, clashing with the modest appearance of the 
surrounding natural and urban landscapes. It was only in the Otto- 
man period that a new built up area started to develop on the hill to 
the west of the church, including quarters inhabited by both Chris- 
tians and Muslims. Monastic life was also gradually enhanced, first 
with the Franciscans settling in the fourteenth century, then with 
the reconstruction of the Armenian monastery in the eighteenth 
century and finally with the establishment of a new, wider residen- 
tial structure for the Greek monks in the nineteenth century. From 
the end of the Crimean war a number of new religious institutions 
were allowed to erect their dependences and churches in the village: 
these included not only non-Franciscan convents, such as that of 
the Carmelite nuns founded in 1876 by Sister Mariam Baouardy 
Haddam, and the new Salesian school established in 1885, but 
also buildings belonging to other confessions, such as the Luther- 


an Christmas Church located on the top of the western hill along 
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the present-day Paul vi Street.* Analogous initiatives were promot- 
ed by the Oriental Christians, as in the case of the Syriac Orthodox 
church erected in the late 1920s by migrants escaping persecutions 
in Turkey.’ 

The Muslim community increased especially after 1948, when 
many Palestinian refugees from the territories occupied by the Is- 
raeli army settled in the village, suddenly transforming it into a 
town. In 1954, under Jordanian rule, the area facing the basilica 
to the west was thoroughly reshaped: this implied the creation of a 
large square delimited by a covered portico to the south, the admin- 
istrative center to the north, and the Mosque to the west Fic. 80. 
The Mosque had been originally erected in 1860 and significantly 
dedicated to the memory of Caliph ‘Umar, who had performed 
his prayers at the Nativity site: to some extent, the building, which 
was thoroughly reconstructed in 1954, functioned in its turn as a 
memorial site, encouraging worshippers to imitate Muhammad’s 
successor in his pious behavior before Prophet Isa’s birthplace. The 
new town planning intentionally aimed at staging the direct asso- 
ciation of the two buildings: the Mosque was provided with a new 
mise-en-scéne, emphasizing its location just opposite the basilica, by 
the demolition of the built structures standing before it.® 

With its tall minaret, the Mosque of “Umar has become a major 
landmark in present times. At night, especially during Ramadan, 
its green neon lights compete with those erected on the roofs of the 
Armenian monastery and the Franciscan convent, and all prayer 
performed there proves to be just one of the many giving shape 
to Bethlehems distinctive soundscape. In many respects, it can be 
considered to be a late offspring or external extension of the space 


reserved for the performance of ritual activity that since the fourth 


4 Kildani 2010, pp. 405—408, 558; cf. also Raheb/Strickert 1998, p. 47. 
5 Raheb/Strickert 1998, p. 48. 
6 Weill-Rochant 1997, pp. 19, 28. 
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century has provided a frame and a passageway to the mystic cave. 
At the same time, it establishes an alternative religious pole, to 
some extent challenging the dominant role and cultic authority of 
the Christian shrine. 

In these last years the basilica has entered a new phase of its cen- 
turies-old life. It can be assumed that, once the restorations come to 
an end, the upper church will play a much greater role in the expe- 
rience of visitors and pilgrims, who will once again be able to sense 
the dimensional and aesthetic gap between the bright basilica glit- 
tering with sumptuous ornaments and the tiny, dark, underground 
cave. In the meanwhile, perhaps for the first time since Constan- 
tines era, the cave plays a role of absolute protagonist: as the nave 
and transepts are concealed behind scaffoldings, their decorations 
and sceneries are mostly prevented from having any impact on vis- 
itors thronging before the south entrance to enter the holy grotto. 
The sacred space of the basilica, deprived of its décors, is presently 
invested with no other purpose than as an empty surface where 
tokens of ones worship can be set on display: it took just a few 
months for the wooden covers used to protect the nave columns to 
be thoroughly inscribed with pilgrims’ names, prayers and requests 
for salvation Fic. 81 . The church is basically perceived — now as 
not infrequently also in the times past — as a sort of non-lieu, a tran- 
sitory space or passageway, the only merit of which is, in the end, 
its capacity to work as a monumental threshold enabling human 


access to an outstanding /ocus sanctus imbued with divine grace. 
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81 | Modern graffiti on the wooden covers of the nave 
columns, Nativity church, Bethlehem, 2015 
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Ascalon, 115, 142 

‘Atlit, 136 


B 


Beit Sahour, 52, 219, 237 

— Field of the Shepherds (Poimnion), 
52, 54, 82, 86, 219 

— Kanisat ar—Ra’wat ("the Shepherd’s 
church"), 52 

— Khirbet Siyar el-Ghanam ("the ruin of the 
sheep cote"), 52 

— Church of the Angels, 225 see also Beit 
Sahour, Field of the Shepherds 

Berlin, 7,256 

Bethany, Church of Saint Lazarus, 49 

Bethlehem 

—Anatreh (quarter), 237 

— Armenian monastery, | 6, 71, 117, 
270,271; 15 
— Chapel of Saint John the Baptist, 248 
— Church of the Mother of God, 247 
— School of Saint Jerome, 71, 117, 

237,248; 15 

— Casanova hostel, 21 | 

— Church of Saint Nicholas, 225 

— Franciscan convent, l6, 211, 227, 230, 
240, 271; 27, 67, 68 
— Chapel of Saint Catherine, | 17, 227, 228, 

238, 244, 249; 67 

— Greek monastery of Saint Nicholas, 16, 216 

— King David's church, 55 

— King David's Wells, 86 

— Lutheran Christmas Church, 270 

— Manger Square, 34, 40, 71, 237, 271; 80 

— Manger Street, 86 
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— Milk grotto, 219, 223, 225; 69 
— Monastery of Saint John the Baptist, 63 
— Mosque of ‘Umar, 271; 80 
— Nativity church 
— Armenian chapel, 8 
— Cave of the Holy Innocents, 82, 85 223, 
225—228, 230, 244, 248 
— Cave of Saint Jerome, 225, 228, 230 
— Cave of Saint Joseph, 244 
— Chapel of the bell tower, 126; 31—34 
— Chapel of Saint Nicholas, 256 
— Greek chapel of Saint George, | 20, 242, 
245, 256 
— Nativity cave, 23, 31, 32, 36, 37, 40—42, 
83, 84, 90, 91, 92, 122, 200, 203, 214, 
221,225, 228, 229, 230, 23 1, 236,237, 
241,244, 248, 250—252; 7, 8, 71 
— Well of the Star, 89n85, 120, 121,228, 
231, 232, 237, 244; 28 
— Palestine Peace Centre, 40 
— Paul VI Street, 271 
— Rachel's tomb, 33, 53, 225 
— Salesian school, 270 
— Temple of Adonis, 38 
Bethlehem, surroundings 
— Mar Elias monastery, 135, 141, 142, 
152, 222 
— Tantur Institute, 73, 222 
Burgundy, 239 


C 


Caesarea Maritima, 30, 34, 67 

Cairo, 209, 214 

— Matariyya garden, 218 

Cambridge, 162 

Cappadocia, 79 

Carthage, |70 

Chios, 245 

Clamecy, 116 

Cologne, Sankt Maria im Kapitol, 104 

Constantinople, 60, 74, 140, 141, 151,165, 
168,169,171,194,195, 212, 220, 242, 
245, 255 

— Church of Our Lady of Blachernae, 70 

— Hagia Sophia, | 37 


Crete, 70, 79 
Crimea, 256 
Cythera (island), | 44 


D 


Damascus, 209, 218 
Danube (river), 256 
Dvin, Cathedral, 70 


E 


East Lothian, | 1 6 


F 


Ferrieres-sur-Gatinais, Benedictine abbey, 103 
— Church of Saint-Pierre, 104 

Frankfurt, |69 

Fribourg, University of Fribourg, 13nl4 


G 


Galilee, 28 

Gangra, | 70 

Gaza, Cathedral, 202 

Gelati, monastery church, 137, 163; 45 
Gortyna (Crete), church of Saint Titus, 70 


H 


Hebron, 53 

Holy Land, 5, 7, 8, 10, 13, 14, 23, 28, 33, 35, 37, 39, 
46, 49, 5|, 60—62, 66—68, 73, 78, 86, 87, 90, 92, 
93, 95, 96, 98, 99, 102, 103, 105—107, 109,114, 
120,136,139—142,144,148,161,168, 171,176, 
180, 191, 197, 203, 208, 209, 216, 218, 220, 223, 
224, 235, 238, 242, 243, 253, 254, 257, 269 

Hromkla, 141 


Istanbul, 246 see also Constantinople 

Jerusalem, 27, 33, 34, 39, 52, 53, 66, 68, 73, 74, 78, 
79, 95, 96, 98, 100, 106—109, 114,115, 118, 135, 
138—140, 142, 146, 148, 151, 159, 161, 168, 
175, 176, 180, 185, 187, 188, 193, 200, 208, 238, 
241—243, 246, 249, 254, 257, 259; 55, 56 

— Al-Aqsa Mosque, 96, 146, 161, 176; 51 

— Anastasis Rotunda see Jerusalem, Holy 

Sepulchre 


— Cardo maximus, 74 

— Dome of the Chain, 188 

— Dome of the Rock, 101, 159,161, 172, 
173n135, 175, 176, 188, 239; 42 see also 
Jerusalem, Templum Domini 

— Eleona church, 35, 39, 42, 43n55 

— Gethsemane, |89 

— Haram eš-Šarif see Jerusalem, Temple 
Mount 

— Holy Sepulchre, |4, 32, 35, 42, 43n50, 43n54, 
61,65n18, 83, 96, 99, 104, 106, 107, 141, 
148, 161, 183, 187, 252, 269 
— Golgotha Chapel, 190 
— Rock of Golgotha, 35, 42, 79, 219 

— Jewish Temple, 96 

— Lord's Temple see Jerusalem, Templum 
Domini 

— Martyrium Basilica, 39, 42, 107 see also 
Jerusalem, Holy Sepulchre 

— Mosque of ‘Umar, 99n115 

— Mount Golgotha, 179 

— Mount of Olives, 35, 43n55 

— Mount Zion, 224 

— Museum of the Greek Patriarchate, 197 

— Museum of the Studium Biblicum 
Franciscanum, 21 | 

— Nea church, 61, 67, 68, 73, 74 

— Solomon's palace (Palatium Salomonis) 
see Jerusalem, al-Aqsa Mosque 

— Syrian Orthodox cathedral, |48 

— Temple Mount, 34, 96—98, 108, 109, 210, 232 

— Templum Domini, 161, 172, 183,187, 
188, 226 see also Jerusalem, Dome of the 
Rock 

— Tomb of Mary, 148 


J 


Jordan (river), 141 
Judaea, 27, 28, 60 
Judean Desert, 62, 135 


K 


Kartmin (Tur 'Abdin region), Mor Gabriel 
monastery, 173, 174; 47 
Kastoria, 245 
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Kathisma (the "seat" of Mary), 33, 45, 52, 54, 102 
Khirbet Samara, Samaritan synagogue, 49 

Kiev, 151 

Kütahya (Turkey), 250 


L 


Laodicea, 170 

Limoges, 21 | 

London, British Museum, 93 
Lydda, Saint George, 106 


M 


Madaba (Jordan), church of Saint George, 59; | 4 
Mambre, 33 
Mar Saba monastery, 62, 66, 141, 171, 225, 255 
Marburg, Elisabethkirche, 105 
Mecca, 99,151,184, 265 
— Haram Mosque, 147 
Medina, 151 
Mesopotamia, 215 
Milan, 104, 106 
— Church of San Sepolcro, 105 
Montmusard, 208 
Monza, Cathedral, 93; 24 
Mopsuestia, | 42 
Mount Gerizim (Nablus), 60 
Mount Nebo, 49 
Mount Sinai, Saint Catherine's monastery, 
62, 106, 210, 218, 227 


N 


Nablus, 29, 60 
Nazareth, 27, 168 
Neapolis see Nablus 


Neocaesarea, |70 
Nicaea, 164,169, 170 


P 


Paderborn, Busdorfkirche, 104 
Palermo, Cappella Palatina, 151, 195 
Palestine see Holy Land 

Paris, 7, 169, 256 

Piacenza, 41, 54,55, 67 

Piedmont, 256 

Pools of Solomon, 34 

Pyrenees, 104 

Rantis, 124 
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R 

Ravenna, Baptistery of the Orthodox, |73 

Rome, 45, 122, 154, 162, 165, 168, 169, 220 

— Ecclesia Salvatoris, 46 

— Saint Peter, 46, 69n33 

— Sancta Maria ad praesepe see Rome, Santa 
Maria Maggiore 

— Santa Maria Maggiore, 45, 103, 104, 220 

— Santa Pudenziana, 45; 9 


S 


Sacro Monte di Varallo (Lombardy), Cappella 
della Natività, 235; 72 

Saidnaya, (Syria), 210, 218 

Saint-Denis, | 82 

Saint John the Baptist's monastery (on the 
river Jordan), 141 

Saint-Michel-de-Cuxa, abbey church 

— Chapel of Our Lady of the Crib, 104; 25 

— Chapel of the Holy Trinity, 104 

Salento, | 44 

Santiago de Compostela, 130, 133 

Sens, 103 

Serdica, 170, 175, 176; 46 

Shiloh, 49 

Sicily, 151, 154 

Sinai see Mount Sinai 

Split, Diocletian's palace, 73 

Syria, 78, 99, 102, 140, 210 


T 


Tebessa, 69n36 
Thessaloniki, 169 
— Rotunda, |73 
Tyre, 142 


V 


Vatican City, Vatican Library, 162 
Veneto, 240 

Venice, 15 

— San Marco, 154 

Versailles, 7, 256 

Vienna, 249 
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